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SHELLS FOR THE LADIES, AND WHERE THEY COME FROM. 


Snetts are frequently regarded as attractive 
objects, but they are worthy of far more atten- 
tion than they usually receive. In form they 
exhibit an almost infinite variety. While some 
consist merely of a simple tube, or hollow cup, 
others present the most graceful convolutions, 
and appear in the form of cones, spires, and 
turbans. The useful, too, is suggested, no less 
than the beautiful; for there are shells shaped 
like a box, with every variety of hinge, from 
that of simple connection by a ligament, to the 
most complicated articulation. So various and 
elegant, indeed, are the forms of shells, that 
Lamarck strongly recommended them to the study 
of the architect. ‘* There is scarcely any possi- 
ble form,” he says, “‘of which nature does not 
here supply examples ;” and he specifies certain 
shells which would supply a choice of models 
for the ornaments of columns, and which “ are 
highly worthy to be so employed.” At the 
present time, however, no such recommendation 
is necessary, as many of our beautiful stucco 
ornaments, particularly for chimney-pieces, are 
copied from shells, and are greatly admired. 

The colors of shells are often so intensely 
vivid, so finely disposed, and so fancifully va- 
riegated, that, as objects of beauty, they rival 
many choice productions of the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, and in some respects exceed 
them. How feeble an impression do we receive 
from a hortus siccus, compared with that which 
is produced by the living plants and flowers, 
attired in beauty, and breathing forth fragrance ; 
and there is a vast difference, notwithstanding 
all the skilful efforts of art to diminish it, be- 
The shell, 
however, retains not merely the form, but all 
the brilliant hues it had in its own native wa- 


tween the animal, living and dead. 


ters; and then, whatever care may be taken to 
reserve a quadruped, a bird, a fish, or an in- 
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sect, as a specimen for the cabinet, such objects 
suffer by changes of atmosphere, while various 
minute creatures attack 
With shells it is not so. 


and destroy them. 
Composed of particles 
already in natural combination, they contain no 
seeds of dissolution, and the collection made by 
the parent may be handed down to the child, 
and by him transmitted in all its pristine beauty 


and durability to the remotest generation. We 
ghall, therefore, give two or three articles de- 


scriptive of shells, and also of their inhabitants, 
accompanied by numerous and beautiful illustra- 
tions. 

The materials of a shell are supplied by an 
the 
“skin,” bat now known as the *collar,’’ in 


organized fleshy substance often termed 
shells consisting of one piece, and by the mar- 
gins of ** cloak” or “‘ mantle” of the animal, in 
those of two pieces. They consist of particles 
of carbonate of lime, and of an animal substance 
resembling, in its chemical properties, either 
albumen or gelatine. An easy experiment will 
illustrate their structure; for, if diluted nitric 
acid be poured on a shell, or a piece of one 
placed in a glass vessel, there will be 
thrown off a soft, floating substance, which is, 


soon 


in fact, the animal part of the shell, retaining 
its precise figure, and consisting of net-like 
membranes. As thin, earthy particles are se- 
ereted for the purpose, and perspired through 
the vessels of the animal, they gradually incrust 
these meshes, and the shell is formed. 

Some shells, more uniform and compact in 
their texture than others, are called porcellaneous, 
from their resemblance to porcelain. In such 
instances the animal matter is more equally 
blended with the earthy particles, and, like a 
cement, binds them strongly together. The car- 
bonate of lime, too, assumes more.or less of a 
Sometimes the 
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crystalline arrangement. par 
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ticles have the shipe of rhombs, and are com- 
posed of three distinct layers, each of which is 
formed of very thin plates, marked by oblique 
lines, which show the direction of the crystal- 
line fibres, so arranged as to give strength to the 
shell, and that on a principle which latterly has 
been applied to the building of ships. In other 
cases, the crystals are prismatic, generally hex- 
agonal, and the fibres are short. So perfect was 
the crystalline appearance in a shell brought 
from Sumatra, that some fragments of it were 
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actually mistaken for a mineral production. 
Certain animals which fix themselves to rocks, 
and whose shell has too little solidity to resist 
the shocks to which they are frequently exposed, 
obviate this weakness by doubling the outer 
surface of the shell from a bed of stones, or 
from fragments of other shells and similar sub- 
stances. 

The shell of the Nautilus is not simply hollow, 
if a section be made of it, it will prove to be 
divided into numerous regular chambers, the 
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SHELL OF PEARLY NAUTILUS. 


last or largest of which only, incloses the body 
of the animal. A tube, partly shelly and partly 
membranous, traverses these various apartments, 
and is continued into a cavity on the body of the 
animal, which, freely communicating with the 
branchial cavities, and receiving water from 
them, can, by its contraction, transmit that ele- 
ment through the tube into the chambers of the 
shell. 


< 


These chambers are said to contain air gene 
rated by the Nautilus, and being thus filled with 
a fluid more buoyant than water, they enable 
the animal to float, notwithstanding the dens- 
ity of the shell; but when the animal wishes 
to sink, it forces water through the tube, thereby 
compressing the air, and immediately becomes 
heavier than the surrounding medium. What 
an admirable arrangement is this! It enables 
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the pearly Nautilus to float at pleasure on the 
surface of the deep, enjoying the light and 
warmth of the sun ; and should danger threaten, 
instantly sink to the bottom of the sea, there 
to rest perfectly secure. 

A very interesting species of the Octopod group 
is the Argonauta Argo, commonly called the 
Paper Nautilus from the whiteness and delicacy 
of its shell. As the animal has little in common 
with the true Nautilus, it would be much better 
if the latter designation were entirely abandoned, 
and the term Argonaut substituted for it. The 
shell is not chambered, but possesses one spiral 
cavity, into which the animal can withdraw it- 
self entirely. This, however, has no muscular 
attachment to it, whence it has been supposed 
by many naturalists that it was only a parasitic 
inhabitant,which had taken up its abode within 
it, and that the shell, from its resemblance to 
that of Carinaria, was formed by a Gasteropod 
mollusk allied to that genus. It has been lately 
proved, however, by the interesting experiments 
of Madame Power, that the shell increases regu- 
larly with the growth of the animal, which 
possesses the puwer of repairing it when injured ; 
so that no doubt can exist that the Argonaut is 
the original constructor of it. 

Of the eight arms of the Argonaut, six taper 
gradually towards the extremities; but two are 
expanded into wide membranous flaps. From 
very early times this animal has been reputed to 
swim on the surface of the water, using its arms 





SHELL OF THE ARGONAUT, 
With the animal in ita reputed position. The figure on 
the right side is the animal detached from the shell. 


as oars, and spreading these expanded membranes 
as sails to the wind. But it is now known, by 
accurate observation of the living animal, that 


this is altogether a fiction (though an interesting ; 


one), and that the expanded arms are spread 
over the sides of the shell, mecting along its 
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It is by these, indeed, rather than by the surface 
of the body itself, that the calcareous secretion is 
poured out for the enlargement or separation of 
theshell. By the action of the arms the Argonaut 
swims backwards in the same manner as other 
Octopi; and it can also creep along the bottom 
of the sea. 

A great number of shells present stria, streaks, 
or fine, thread-like lines, which indicate the 
successive additions made to the shell. The 
edge of the opening of shells is more or less 
completely formed, and exhibits in some species, 
during their early state, a thin and fragile lip, 
which thickens with age, and forms often a sort 
of border. 

The various and often splendid hues of shells 
are to be traced to glands situated on the margin 
of the collar or mantle, for the purpose of de- 
positing coloring matter. In many instances, an 
accordance has been marked between the pat- 
terns, or tracings on the shell, and the colors as 
arranged in the organ that secretes them. In 
the Banded Snail, for example, there are just as 
many colored spots on the edge of this organ as 
there are zones on the shell ; and if a part of the 
margin of the shell be removed, the piece repro- 
duced is brown opposite to the dark portion of 
the organ, and yellow in other parts. 

The glistening or silvery appearance which 
some shells exhibit on several parts of their 
inner surface is caused by the peculiar thinness, 
transparency, and regular arrangement of the 
outer layers of the membrane, which, with par- 
ticles of lime, enter into their formation. To 
this combination has been given the name of 
* mother-of-pearl,” from the idea that it was 
the material of which such gems are formed. 
But, though it is true that pearls are actually 
composed of the same substance, yet these 
bright colors are proved to be the effect of the 
light falling on the parallel grooves that arise 
from the regular arrangement in the successive 
deposits of the shell. This is placed beyond all 
doubt by the fact that, if an accurate impression 
of the surface of mother-of-pearl be taken in 
shell-lac, sealing wax, fusible metal, or gum- 
arabic, each of these substances will acquire the 
same iridiscent property. 

A beautiful provision for the security and 
comfort of the animal remains to be noticed. 
When the inhabitant of a spiral shell retires 
within it, the part of the body situated at the 
mouth of the dwelling would be exposed to 
injury but for this peculiar and admirable de- 
fence. The animal is, therefore, prepared to 
construct a separate plate of shell, just adapted 


kec! or edge and almost completely inclosing it. { to fit the aperture,.and called an operculum, or 
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lid. In some instances, this plate is attached to 
the shell by an elastic spring, so that the plate 
may either close or open the entrance, as occa- 
sion requires. 

A temporary partition, which is sometimes 
formed, answers its purpose equally well. Thus, 
when winter approaches, the garden snail pre- 
pares itself for passing that season in a torpid 
state, and for this purpose it chooses a safe re- 
treat, retires completely within its shell, and 
then forms a plate for its defence. It afterwards 
constructs a second partition, placed more with- 
in, and a little distance from the first. When, 
for the sake of experiment, while the snail is in 
full vigor at any other season, it has been sur- 
rounded by a freezing mixture, the snail sets 
about its defence, and in an hour or two accom- 
plishes its task. When the genial warmth of 
spring penetrates its abode, the snail secretes a 
mucous fluid, which loosens the adhesion, and 
the plate is thrown off by the pressure of the 
foot. 

One of the most common shells for decorating 
mantel-pieces is the Strombus. As an example 
of this genus we select that remarkable species, 
the Broad-winged Strombus. Its form is similar 
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BROAD-WINGED STROMBUS. 
to that of the Turbo, except the large spreading 
lip or leaf. Its general color is orange-brown 
variegated with white. The aperture is smooth 
and white, with a roseate tinge. It is-a native 
of the Indian seas, and grows to a large size, 
often measuring from eight to twelve inches in 
length. . 




















SMILES OF NATURE. ! 
‘ 
BY W. 8. GAFFNEY. : 
Frowenrs are the smiles of nature scattered o’er flowers! The spirit of beauty dwells in the 
the face of earth, and Flora is the excelsior queen flower, and it is one of the materials which 
who tends their germination. O sweet, delightful constitute the web of poesy. It finds its para- ‘ 
flowers! they are certainly the most beautiful $ site in the pcet and in the painter. The one : 
production of nature—her smiles and her tears. has sung of its loveliness from time immemorial, , 
Who does not love the sweet-scented flowers and the other has endeavored to portray the . 
of spring and summer? There is a language as symmetrical disposition of its parts, and to a 
well as a beauty in their richly painted petals; paint the loveliest traits of its beauty; but who ! 
and the man who looks upon them with an in- $ can give to canvas the inimitable hues of the f 
telligent eye—not the “‘ brute, unconscious gaze”  { rose? The pencil may describe the “human . 
of the ignorant—cannot fail to read their teach- face divine,” and the chisel, in the plastic hand 
ings, and, through the influence of their silent 3 of genius, would almost seem to give life to the b 
eloquence, learn to “‘ do good, and to avoid evil,” inanimate block of marble; but neither can de- . 
for they are the emblems of godliness. velop the brilliancy, nor paint the fragrance of B 
** Behold the lilies of the field,’ said the the rose! d 
great Teacher of men, as his heart wept out its To all the works of art how far superior I 
sorrows over the ruins of humanity, and his are those of nature ; and the sweetest of all are ¢ 
pure and spotless imagination drank with de- flowers. Their language too, how silently elo- a 
light the spirit of beauty in the flowers of the } quent! The Myrtle is love, the Cypress mourn- as 
field, for “Solomon in all his glory was not { ing, and the Amaranth immortality. Pity, the a 
arrayed like one of these !”’ offspring of Love and Sorrow, wore on her head = 
Flowers are everywhere. They are the poor a garland composed or her father’s Myrtle and 
man’s jewels as well as the rich man’s gems. her mother’s Cypress. And the child of bliss 
They are the odorous gifts of nature bequeathed { will wear upon its spotless brow the Amaranthine c 
to all without distinction. O sweet, delightful wreath. P 











THE ALARM. 


BY PAULINE FORSYTH. 


THERE was distress in Woodlands, a beautiful 
place on the west bank of the Hudson. Mrs, 
Charles Romaine and her daughter Emily, hardly 
yet recovered from the first shock of the death 
f the one who was their sole earthly protector, 
had just received intelligence through their 
lawyer that Mr. Ward Romaine, half-brother 
of Charles, had brought forward his claim, as 
the legal heir, to all the property they had so 
long looked upon as their own. 

The estate on Hudson River, together with 
three houses in the city of New York, had been 
given by Mr. Ward, a weaithy bachelor of New 
York, to Charles Romaine on his marriage; 
for, although there was no real relationship 
between them, yet he always regarded Charles, 
the son of his brother-in-law by a former mar- 
riage, as his nephew, and was often heard to 
assert that he was dearer to him than his own 
nephew and namesake, Ward Romaine. 

A short time after this event, Mr. Ward died, 
leaving his sister’s son sole heir to his immense 
estate. Since that period, more than twenty 
years had passed away. Mr. Charles Romaine’s 
property in New York had increased in value 
beyond all expectation, so that, with no exertion 
on his own part, he found himself a rich man; 
while Mr. Ward Romaine, whose strongest feel- 
ing was a desire for wealth, had wasted his life 
and a great part of his fortune in unprofitable 
speculations. He had been obliged to retrench 
his extravagant style of living, and was already 
foreseeing the day when ruin could no longer be 
averted. 

At this juncture occurred the death of his 
half-brother. He immediately put forward his 
claim to his estate, asserting that his uncle had 
given his brother only a life-interest in it; at his 
death it was to revert to him as the legal heir. 
Mr. Ward’s will was produced, in which it was 
clearly stated that all his property without 
reserve was left to his nephew, Ward Romaine; 
and Mr. Romaine argued, besides, that it was 
absurd to suppose that so valuable a part of the 
estate should be left to one in whose veins 
flowed no drop of kindred blood. 

If the deed by which Mr. Ward made Mr. 
Charles Romaine the possessor of this disputed 
property could have been found, the widowed 





Mrs. Romaine need have feared nothing; but 
she searched for it in vain through all her hus- 
band’s papers. 

She had seen it not many days before his 
death ; she remembered having opened the desk 
which contained it with all his other valuable 
documents, and placed it on a table by the side 
of his bed, just before leaving him to talk over 
some business affairs with his brother. Their 
intercourse had always been most fraternal and 
confidential, and this conversation lasted several 
hours, longer than the weakened state of Mr. 
Charles Romaine rendered prudent. When 
Mrs. Romaine entered the room at last, she 
found her husband about to lock the desk; he 
handed her the key, remarking that he had done 
now forever with all worldly matters. He died 
before three days had passed; and, before Mrs. 
Romaine had had time to recover from her first 
overwhelming grief, she received the intimation 
that she was about to be forced to leave her 
pleasant home, and give up her condition of 
affluence and ease for one of penury and toil. 

A widowed sister of Mrs. Romaine, Mrs. 
Mildred Compton, lived with her. She was a 
keen, shrewd woman, endowed with great na- 
tural penetration into character, and a degree 
of sagacity and practical knowledge that made 
her the very person to act in such an emergency. 
She had also that most comfortable of all quali- 
ties—a perfect self-reliance. According to her 
own opinion, if everybody would but follow her 
advice, they might be sure of success. 

“I told you, Grace,” said she to Mrs. Ro- 
maine, “not to trust Ward Romaine. I never 
had the least opinion of him; he is a regular 
mammon-worshipper, and would sell his soul 
for a few dollars. He knows where the deed 
is, you may depend on it.” 

*‘ But, Aunt Mildred,” said Emily, “ Uncle 
Ward says there never has been such a deed; 
at least, that he never saw or heard of it.” 

‘You simple child! He has seen it a hun- 
dred times. I’ll warrant he knows every word 
of it by heart.” 

‘‘ But where do you suppose it is?” asked 
Emily. 

“He took it, my dear, the day he had that 
long talk with your father. It lay in the desk 
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just under his eyes, and the devil tempted him, 
as he has done many a better man. It must be 
so, for your mother and I both saw it there half 
an hour before, and now it is gone.” 

**He says,” continued Emily, “that he does 
not wish mother and I to leave Woodlands, at 
any rate while she lives; he only wants to pre- 
vent the estate from going out of the family.” 

** Yes, he pretends to be very generous and 
kind, but just let him get possession of this 
house and grounds, and if he did not send you 
out to make room for his graceless children, 
some other owner would come forward to do it; 
for there is a blight on everything that Ward 
Romaine attempts. See how his own property 
has slipped away from him.” 

“T cannot believe that brother Ward would 
do so base an act,” said Mrs. Romaine. ‘ My 
husband had the greatest confidence in him.” 

“Yes, your husband was very unsuspicious, 
and trusted everybody,” said Mrs. Compton, 
who, in her heart, although she loved Mr. 
Romaine, had a poor opinion of his worldly 
wisdom. “I tell you, my dear sister, it stands 
to reason that Ward Romaine knows all about 
that deed. No one but a siz pleton could doubt 
it. Any one that has got a particle of penetra- 
tion can see, with half an eye, that he would do 
anything for money. And if you are going to 
let him have his own way in this, and give up 
the estate to him without going to lew about it, 
trusting to his promise never to see you or 
Emily want anything that you have been accus- 
tomed to, you will deserve, by your folly, all 
you will certainly have to suffer.” 

‘IT always had the greatest dread of a law- 
suit, especially with a relation, and Ward Ro- 
maine has seemed to be a kind brother to 
me.” 

“ Words cost nothing, and those are the only 
things he gives freely,” returned Mrs. Compton; 
**and, as for the law-suit, there is no avoiding 
it, as I see. If it only turns out as it ought, 
and as I have a conviction it will, you will not 
repent having engaged in it. I feel sure that 
Mr. Ward Romaine will find that his wicked- 
ness will fall on his own head.” 

Mrs. Romaine at last consented to defend her 
own and her daughter’s claims against her hus- 
band’s half-brother. On both sides able lawyers 
were employed, and there was at Woodlands a 
time of great suspense and fear, and, now and 
then, a gleam of hope. But, as the suit went 
on, the hope faded, and the fear increased daily. 
If it had not been for Mrs. Compton, Mrs. 
Romaine would have compromised the suit, or 
given it up entirely several times. But she was 
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too resolute and confident to allow any half 
measures. 

“It cannot be,” she said, “ that the only time 
that Ward Romaine prospers should be when he 
is attempting the robbery of the widow and 
orphan. You have right and justice on your 
side, and I believe it will come out right at 
last.” 

But matters grew darker daily. The last 
week of the trial came on, and it was thought 
expedient that Mrs. Romaine should be in the 
city to aid her own cause with all the means in 
her power. Mrs. Compton and Emily accom- 
panied her, with a confidential servant, whom 
the state of Mrs. Romaine’s health obliged her 
to bring with her. They went to one of the 
larger hotels in New York, where, after having 
settled themselves comfortably in their rooms, 
they learned, the day after their arrival, that on 
the same floor where Emily was lodged with her 
aunt was a suite of rooms occupied by Mr. 
Romaine. 

They heard that he had been obliged to sell 
his house in town, and, leaving his family in 
their country house, he had taken apartments 
for himself in the hotel. 

“Tt is an ordering, my dear,” said Aunt Mil- 
dred to Emily when she learned it. ‘‘ Depend 
upon it, it means something. Such a remarkable 
event as our being brought together here, when 
we would have desired above all things to avoid 
it, must have some special object.” 

“It is a concatenation, certainly, and not a 
pleasant one to either party,” said Emily. 
*« But it is very strange that we did not hear of 
his having sold his house. I cannot understand 
it.” 

* Your uncle always keeps his business affairs 
as much in the dark as possible. I suppose he 
thinks with Napoleon that ‘Secrecy is the soul 
of all great designs.’ I find that very few of 
his acquaintances here know anything about his 
circumstances further than they can learn by 
vague rumor.” 

The meeting of the relatives under such diffi- 
cult circumstances was polite, but formal and 
constrained. There appeared to be a tacit 
understanding that to avoid each other as much 
as possible would be the most agreeable thing to 
all parties. ‘This, Emily found, could easily be 
effected in a large hotel; and they saw almost 
as little of each other as they did when they 
were living a hundred miles distant. 

Meanwhile, the days went on. Everything 
seemed to promise Mr. Ward Romaine a pros- 
perous issue to his suit. The evening before 
the question was to be finally decided, Mrs. 
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Romaine bade her daughter and sister good- 
night with a heavy heart. She felt that in all 
probability, when the sun again set upon the 
earth, they would be homeless and destitute 
wanderers; for their undertaking this suit had 
so irritated Mr. Romaine that he had withdrawn 
his former promise of protection and support. 
Emily’s cheek was pale with sympathy, and her 
eyes heavy with weeping; but Aunt Mildred 
was strong and hopeful as ever; at least she 
bore herself so outwardly, and, however her 
heart may have failed her, she allowed no 
symptoms of it to appear. Charging Mrs. 
Romaine’s attendant to prepare some soothing 
draught for her mistress, she left the room with 
a cheerful smile. 

“The Ides of March have come, but not 
gone,”’ said she to Emily, as they ascended the 
flight of stairs, and walked through the long 
passage to their room. It was not long before 
they were all tranquilly slumbering. Gradually 
the various sounds in the house died away; the 
lights in the passages were extinguished ; a pro- 
found silence and darkness settled over all. 

It was two hours after midnight—a time 
when the senses are wrapped in the deepest 
forgetfulness—when a strange and frightful 
sound broke the stillness. Every moment it 
rose louder, deeper, and more penetrating. 
Emily sprang up, in a moment wide awake, but 
alarméd beyond all power of reason or calm 
observation. She did not stop to think, but 
came at once to the conclusion that the hotel 
was on fire. As she heard no sound of voices 
or hurrying feet, she concluded that all had 
escaped but her aunt ayd herself, and that some 
daring fireman, aware of their danger, had 
ventured thus far to arouse them. She thought 
of her mother who, under the influence of an 
opiate, might be still sleeping soundly; and, 
rousing her aunt with frantic haste, she threw a 
shawl around her and rushed from the room. 
As she passed her uncle’s door, he opened it 
and asked the cause of the alarm. 

“Fire, uncle! The house is on fire! We 
shall never be able to get out! It is all in a 
blaze!” exclaimed she, in an agony of terror, 
deceived by the broad glare of gas-light that 
streamed through her uncle’s open door; and 
she flew rather than ran down the stairs. 

But Mr. Ward Romaine reached the foot 
before her. He had once narrowly escaped with 
his life from a burning house, and the recollec- 
tion of that had left on his mind a constant 
dread and even horror of fire. He found him- 
self in the street before he could collect his 
thoughts enough to look calmly around him; 
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then finding on a cool survey that everything 
seemed as usual, he re-entered the hotel. 

“It was a gong, sir,” said the man who acted 
as the watchman of the house, but showed 
unmistakable symptoms of having just been 
roused from a stolen nap. 

“A gong! at this time of the night!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Romaine, angry at having been so 
causelessly alarmed. 

** Yes, sir. Twas in another part of the house, 
sir, and some of the young gentlemen came in. 
I don’t suppose they knew very well what they 
were about, and they happened to see the gong, 
and have been sounding it all the way up to the 
very top of the house.” 

In great indignation Mr. Romaine made his 
way back to his room, which he found open, as 
he left it, and apparently undisturbed, although 
a general movement and a flitting to and fro of 
figures clad in long loose robes, some of them 
wearing caps edged with lace, and others articles 
of the same kind, terminating in a long point 
and a tassel, showed that Mr. Romaine and 
Emily were not the only persons disturbed by 
the untimely noise. 

Meantime, Emily had succeeded in rousing 
her mother, and, throwing a few wrappings 
around her, was hurrying her from the room. 
She supported her with one hand, while with 
the other she half led, half dragged the maid, 
who, nearly overcome with terror, sank down 
at every step. 

As Emily opened the door of her mother’s 
room to go out, an old gentleman, who occupied 
the opposite apartment, opened his. To his 
look of inquiry Emily instantly responded by 
the terrible word “ Fire !” 

*‘T think, madam, you are mistaken,” said 
he, with all the politeness and formality of the 
old school, bowing as he spoke, while the tassel 
that adorned his head nodded in harmony. “I 
should rather suppose that the alarm is the work 
of some intoxicated persons. Allow me to go 
and see before you venture out. I will return 
immediately.” 

The coolness and deliberation with which he 
spoke, even his measured and formal tones, 
calmed Emily and her mother more than any 
assurances of “no danger’ could have done. 
They waited patiently until he returned, bring- 
ing the intelligence of the true cause of their 
fright. 

“« What a wicked thing it was for those young 
men toalarm us so,mamma! They might have 
caused your death if you had gone, dressed as 
you are,in the cold night air. I shall never 
forgive them,” said Emily. 
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My dear,” said her mother, looking pale 
and anxious, “I am troubled about your aunt. 
It is very strange that she has not been down 
I am afraid she has fainted.” 

“Aunt Mildred fainted! That would be an 
wmpossible event; but I will goand see. Good- 
night again. I hope this fright Will not make 
you ill;” and Emily turned to go up stairs. 

* Allow me to attend you to your room, 
ma’am: all the people in the house seem to 
have been roused; and it might not be very 
agrecable for a lady to go alone through passages 
where she is liable to meet so many persons ;” 
and the gallant old gentleman, wrapping his 
dressing-gown tightly around him, escorted Miss 
Romaine through the long hall, and up the 
staircase to her apartment, fortunately too much 
eccupied in keeping his refractory robe in order 
to pay any attention to the shortcomings in his 
companion’s toi'et. He bowed with profound 
respect as he bade her good-night, and returned 
to his own quarters. 

“Well, Aunt Mildred,” asked Emily, “‘ were 
you frightened by my cry of fire?” 

“ Frightened, child? not a bit!” replied Mrs. 
Compton, standing tall and erect in the middle 
of the room, and gazing at her niece with a 


here. 


eountenance full of a mysterious triumph and ; 


wonder. “I knew from the very first that 
there was no fire. Some drunken people, was 
it not?” Emily assented. “I knew it in a 
minute, and tried to call you back; but you 
were off like a crazy thing.” 

“ But, aunt, if you were not frightened, what 
are you looking at me in that way for?” 

“The Ides of March, dearie, the Ides of 
March ;” and Mrs. Compton waved a paper 
around her head. 

“ Why, Aunt Mildred, what do you mean ?” 
asked Emily in surprise. 

“The deed, child, the deed. I told you it was 
an ordering, our coming here ; and now you see 
it.”” 

‘Have you found the deed, aunt?” asked 
Emily. 

“Of course, child; I knew I should. I 
didn’t see the way clear exactly, but I knew we 
whould be led in it, and so we were.”’ 

“But, Aunt Mildred, I don’t understand how 
it all happened.” 

“ Well, dear, I will tell you; only be calm 
and composed ;” and Aunt Mildred, more ex- 
cited by this joy than she had been by all the 
sorrow through which she had passed, could 
hardly repress her own emotions. ‘“* After you 
ran so quickly from the room, I threw my 
wrapper around me, and looked into the passage 
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to discover the cause of your terror. I could 
see or hear nothing. I walked on a few steps, 
intending to follow you to your mother’s room, 
and prevent you from hurrying her out into the 
street, before we had discovered the necessity of 
such a proceeding, when I saw your uncle’s 
door open. I looked in to ask him what the 
matter was, when I found his room was vacant. 
My dear, I went directly to his table, led there 
by some unaccountable impulse. There, among 
a bundle of papers that seemed just to have been 
untied, I saw the missing deed: it was the first 
and only object my eyes rested on. I took it, 
and forgot all about the alarm or the fire, but 
went immediately to my room, where I have 
been waiting for you.” 

* Let us take it directly to mother.” 

**No, no. Good news will keep. Let her 
sleep to-night, if she can, without any more 
excitement. You may carry it to her in the 
morning.” 

When Mr. Ward Romaine found that docu- 
ment, so all-important to him, missing, he was, 
for the first time in his life, overcome with 
despair. He could conjecture without difficulty 
into whose possession it had fallen, for no one 
but an interested person would think of singling 
that out from all the other papers. He was not 
hardened enough in wickedness to carry out his 
base purpose without strong compunction. He 
had faltered and wavered several times in his 
course, and had been more than once on the 
point of restoring, in some mysterious manner, 
the paper he had taken. But selfish motives at 
last prevailed. He saw that he had gone too far 
to make retreat with honor practicable, and he 
had just unfolded the packet that contained the 
deed, in order to destroy it, when his suddea 
terror interrupted him in his design. 

Now, dreading disgrace more than death, he 
was meditating self-destruction as his only 
refuge from ruin and dishonor, when there came 
a knock at his door. He opened it, and Mrs. 
Compton stood before him. They had been 
children together, born and brought up in the 
same neighborhood, and the intimacy and kindly 
feeling which such an intercourse produces had 
worked in Aunt Mildred’s heart a strong com- 
passion for the erring man. 

‘* Ward,” said she, a name she had been used 
to call him many years ago, but had long since 
changed for a more distant appellation, “I have 
the deed. You know where I found it. I came 
to say that no one else except us four need know 
anything about it, except that it has been disco- 
vered at last. You need not fear us. Emily 
wished me to tell you this, and we can promise 
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for her mother. She has never ceased to regard business that required my undivided care, though 
you as her husband’s brother. For his sake,as { it promised me but small returns. My old 





well as yours, she will keep this matter secret. friends wondered at my new mode of life, but 
Good-night.” I persevered, and, to my great surprise, my 

Poor Ward Romaine! He had been accus- business throve, until I am now richer than 
tomed to snecr at women’s powers of secrecy ; I had ever hoped to be, even in those days 
he had jealously kept from his wife’s knowledge when my whole soul was devoted to gain. But 
all his business affairs, repressing with scorn this wealth has come only when I cared no 
any curiosity she might show about his pecuni- longer for it. I hold it very lightly now, and 
ary position, or any desire to sympathize with would give it all for the unstained conscience I 
him in his losses. And now a secret, that had, Mildred, when you and I were children 
might at any moment consign him to infamy, together.” 
was in the possession of three women, and he “Your wife and children can enjoy it,” said 
had no choice but to trust to their promise. Mrs. Compton. 

They remained true to their word. Many “My wife is dead; my children are married 





years passed away happily to them. Emily and settled away from me; but it will be a 
married, but Woodlands was still her home. source of enjoyment to them—I hope so, at 
At last, Mrs. Compton, after a slow decline, least, and of profit, too—for I have tried to train 


was laid upon the bed, from which it was evi- them more carefully than I was trained, and 1 
dent she could never rise again. Ward Romaine think they know the true value of money better 
heard of it, and came from the city to see her. than I did.” 

“ Mildred,” said he, “I thought I would like Mrs. Compton endeavored to cheer the sad- 


to see you once more, to thank you, which I dened man, who listened to her hopeful words 
have never yet done, and to tell you that I ama with a pleased smile, as though they recalled 


prosperous man now. After that affair which long-forgotten memories. They parted soon, 
you know all about, I was long unable to do and met no more on this side of the grave. 
anything. At last, I resolved to work hard that As to the gong-sounders, it is needless to say 


I might forget about it, or at least keep from that Emily not only forgave them, but regarded 
thinking of it constantly. I undertook some them somewhat in the light of benefactors. 
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Ir is acommon expression of many persons, fuily green with buds just shooting: the latter is 
“T have no taste!” ‘She has no taste!” “It subdued and quiet, the former beautiful but gaudy. 


is useless for us to learn millinery.” This is Fancy Bonnets.—A yard and a quarter, or a 
a great mistake; it is quite possible to teach a { yard and a half of silk eighteen inches wide, will 
person taste that is willing to learn; nine out of make any kind of bonnet, drawn or plain ; they 


ten have never had an opportunity of acquiring { both take exactly the same quantity. If you 
pretty ideas. Nor have they had pointed out to wish to make a bonnet with half satin, and half 
them the difference between vulgar and genteel. silk or velvet, you require an inch or two more, 
I can never admit we cannot do things, or not as it does not cut so economically, having it in 
acquire that difficult affair called taste. One } two pieces; half a yard of silk or velvet, and 
essential thing to learn is color, or colors; to three quarters of satin, would be plenty for any 
blend them well together, and learn as nearly as bonnet. As a general rule, have the least 
you can what suits complexion. It is very quantity of the heavy material ; if you can buy 
gencral for people to wear what suits their fancy, your material on the cross-way cut, for fancy 
not what would suit their person; this is not bonnets, it is rather better; but you will find 
done willingly on their part, but for want of it no inconvenience having it all cut on the 
knowing right from wrong, and this is in a great straight. For drawn bonnets you must have it 
measure to be attributed to indifference, or rather on the straight; cross-way of the material is no 


ew 


idleness; for it requtres certainly industry of use for drawn bonnets. Fancy bonnets made 
intellect to notice what is going on around us. on the wire frames; the material, if in silk, &c., 
Look round a garden, and see which looks best, is generally on cross-way; very little fulness is 





a tree all flowers and no leaves, or a tree beauti- required, not more than four inches longer 
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round than the edge of the front, and only three 
inches towards the crown; the heavier and 
richer the material, the less is required: it hides 
the beauty of the material, and takes away all 
of your bonnet, by having too 
much fulness. Lace or blond still only requires 
to be put on lightly; goffered blond, lace or 
crape, put on in rows down the bonnet, are 
pretty; with a ruching of narrow pretty ribbon 
in between each row, you may have your rows 
of lace from two to four inches wide. The 
curtain should be made to match the rest of the 
bonnet; let the bottom of your curtain measure 
twenty inches long, top part seventeen inches, 
four inches deep at the ends, a trifle narrower in 
the middle; this is to be the size of the curtain 
when finished; so, in cutting, allow for turn- 
ings. A little of the material left at the top of 
the curtain for a heading is a neat finish. 
Fancy straw of every description is very much 
used, and very pretty it is, mixed with glacé 
cvlored silk. It was much in favor some twenty 
years ago, and, more or less, has continued so 
ever since; it is to be bought by the yard, at 
almost any shop where they sell straw bonnets 
only; you will pay much dearer for it by going 
to a milliner’s. Look at the different bonnets 
you may see, and then make up your mind a 
little which you would prefer. Any respectable 
shop will keep the last new pattern worn. You 
should purchase the Lady’s Book for the month 
you are in; it can be bought for twenty-five 
cents. I dare say to those, not used to copy 
from engravings, the task appears rather diffi- 
eult; you may learn from the written descrip- 
tions a good deal. In a work-room, it would 
take time to teach you the little ins and outs of 
things to be learned; so have patience and prac- 
tice, and all will go well. Fancy bonnets, or 
bonnets made with silk, net, &c., are generally 
made on wire frames; the frames are to be 
bought very cheap, but ladies living in the 
country are not always able to procure them. 
If you have any kind of bonnet by you that 
you like, procure some very firm, and some 
very soft wire ; sew with large stitches the stiff 
wire round the edge of the bonnet you wish to 
make one like. A common willow shape is 
best, but a straw would do as well. Having 
sewn the wire round the edge, with large stitches, 
continue to tack wire up the shape, two inches 
apart, until you get to the crown; you will then 
have five wires up your bonnet. Now cut five 
short pieces for the supports; begin to sew 
them at the front, strong wire first; now go on 
tacking them to each row of wire till you get to 
the crown; having sewn all these wires to- 


the lightness 


| 
| 
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gether, still leave them on the shape. Have 
ready a common piece of net, black or white, 
whichever colc.; you wish your bonnet to be; 
now place your net on the wire, draw it tight, 
and put some pins in different places, to hold 
your net; the net must be sewn to the wire 
while it is still on the willow shape; you can 
loosen a few stitches to enable you to sew your 
net on better. When all your net is sewn on, 
the wire frame may come entirely off, and you 
will find that, having sewn your net on the frame 
firmly, you will now have a nice light and per- 
fect frame made. I have no doubt you will find 
it come more easy to you to do, provided you 
could see one ready made; should this not be in 
your power, try once or twice on something that 
is of no value, and you will succeed. These wire 
frames are very comfortable for winter bonnets; 
they set closer to the head, and are softer and 
lighter than the hard willow frames. 





EXPOSURE OF CHILDREN. 


We have often written upon the danger of 
mothers exposing the Jegs of children in cold 
weather. The following article from an English 
magazine is confirmatory of what we have 
written on this subject :— 

* Not many months ago, the mother of a very 
nice little boy was expostulated with for letting 
him go about in a sort of half-clothed state. 
She said that ‘he had not been well lately, and 
that he had been liable to colds.? ‘Then, why 
do you not put warmer clothing on him?’ was 
the reply. ‘His clothes are too short, and his 
legs should be covered up with warm stockings 
or trousers.’ ‘Trousers at his age!’ she replied, 
with a start of horror, as if the perpetration of 
some serious crime had been proposed to her. 
‘I think,’ she continued, ‘that it is a good plan 
to harden children—do not you?’ ‘Indeed,’ 
answered her friend, ‘I do not think it at all a 
good plan to try to harden them by undue expo- 
sure of some parts of the body to the atmosphere. 
Neither would anybody else think so if it did 
not suit the fashion.’ 

* Well, the clothing of this little boy remained 
unchanged; the mother was engaged one way 
and another, and could not afford to keep suffi- 
cient attendants for her children. He amused 
himself indoors or in the garden, as pleased him ; 
and a few weeks ago he was laid up with rheu- 
matic fever; he suffered exceedingly, but with 
medical assistance got somewhat better. He 
was again dressed in his cotton drawers and 
short petticoats, was taken ill again, and now 
lies without hope of recovery.” 














THE GARDENER’S DAUGHTER. 


BY ALICE B, 


NEAL. 


(Concluded from page 243.) 


“ The daughters of the year, 
One after one, through that still garden passed. 
Each, garlanded with her peculiar flower, 
Danced into light, and died into the shade; 
And each, in passing, touched with some new grace, 
Or seemed to touch her, so that, day by day, 
Like one that never wholly can be known, 
Her beauty grew.’* 

Five years of seed-time and harvest passed. 
The day talked of by Mr. Wiley had arrived. 
A railroad, upheld by broad, gray arches of 
masonry, spanned the sluggish stream, and in 
part the empty common, trailing its clouds of 
dust and vapor high above them, and yet leaving 
the leafy greenery of the gardener’s home 
scarcely sullied by the intrusion. 

The land and its products had fulfilled the 
prophecy and doubled in value, thanks to its 
noisy neighbor. Still the old life went quietly 
on; the same frugal industry turned the rich 
brown soil in spring, and watered the tender 
plants in the droughts of summer. Outward 
changes there were: greenhouses filled with 
rare exotics, and graperies, where clusters almost 
like those of Eshcol hung basking in the sun- 
shine, stretched through the upper garden; and 
hither, as the city crept nearer and nearer to 
them, came many a gay party to lounge, and 
admire and carry away their brilliant spoils. 

It was here that the gardener himself was 
chiefly to be found. His skill and unwearied 
superintendence guided every helping hand; 
but the passion of his life was gratified in this 
more delicate fostering of bud and blossom. 
Many a visitor stopped to talk with him of 
other pursuits than those to which his life had 
been devoted, and all respected the honest sim- 
plicity and uprightness of character which he 
still preserved, the heritage of his Scottish fore- 
fathers. Sometimes, but rarely, strangers caught 
a glimpse of a young girl simply dressed, with no 
other ornament than the flowers which she always 
wore in the heavy braids of fair hair, wound 
about her head in an old but graceful fashion. 

The house and flower-garden were her espe- 
cial domain. The house had grown gradually 
to show the all-pervading taste of a refined and 
tasteful mistress. Well filled book-shelves were 
the only additions to the furniture of the sit- 








ting-room ; but the round table had its place near 
the window, and never wanted its vase of the 
choicest blossoms, arranged with the same innate 
love of adornment that had dictated the prodigal 
bouquets of roses, and blue-flags, and peonies, 
in which the child had delighted. In the win- 
dow-seat were to be found a work-basket and a 
volume or two most prized at the moment; for 
this was Christine’s favorite nook, where she 
worked, and read, and dreamed away those 
hours rescued from busier household tasks. 

She had never seen her friend since the day 
of his sudden departure, still kept fresh in her 
memory by the bitterness of a loss she had for- 
gotten must come. She had not even beard 
from him after the one package of books he had 
promised her and the precious note of remem- 
brance which accompanied them. But the 
impulse which that friendship had given to her 
inner life had never passed away. In all things 
she desired to approach that atmosphere of 
knowledge and perception in which he lived ; 
and her father, happy to find that she did not 
pine for companions and the novelty which all 
young people crave, was well content to furnish 
such aids as he could to her vigorous self-cul- 
ture. Nor were they the less dear companions 
and friends. She neglected no housewifely 
arts, because they ministered to his comfort; 
and, for her sake, he roused himself to new 
interest in pursuits that he had loved in his 
own youth. 

June with its prodigal floral treasures had 
come once more. Waving foliage, clustering 
vines, whole beds of spicy pinks, and fragrant 
mignonette and heliotrope, clumps of old- 
fashioned garden flowers, and, over all, the 
pendent blossoms of the acacias, transformed 
the gardener’s cottage to a bower of beauty. 
Christine’s tasteful hands were busy weaving 
bouquets for the city visitants that thronged the 
walks; and splendid equipages were drawn up 
beneath the grateful shade of the willows that 
bordered the water-course. It was no rare thing 
to see ladies, as gayly attired as those she held 
so unapproachable in that grand holiday of her 
childhood, strolling through the walks, peering 
curiously at the narrow windows of the cot- 
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tage, and lavishing epithets of pleasure and 
admiration on the occupant of this new Eden; 
while Christine watched them from her shel- 
tered nook, detecting what was false in tone 
and manner, and unconsciously assuming the 
more gentle and womanly charm of real ele- 
gance and good breeding. : 

“They toil not, neither do they spin,” she 
often thought, contrasting her lowlier lot, void 
of envy or jealousy, with their butterfly exist- 
ence, but wondering, nevertheless, if her life 
would always pass devoid of the change and 
excitement in which they seemed to live. 

** Quick as you can, Christy,’’ said her father’s 
voice, rousing her from such a day-dream. The 
throng had not set in as yet; and, standing at 
her window, she had watched, idly, the dis- 
mounting of a tall, dashing equestrian, who had 
strolled away towards the greenhouses with her 
attendant cavalier. ‘ Old Jacob brought in the 
order from that gentleman on horseback, and 
they have but a little time. You are to use 
plenty of white rosebuds and heliotrope loves, 
of course.” And away went the busy gardener, 
leaving the basket of freshly culled buds and 
flowers for her to arrange. 

It did not seem fitting, from the glance she 
caught of the haughty girl who had so lately 
passed her window, this selection of pure and 
delicate blossoms. 

**IT should have chosen pomegranate bells, 
and crimson fuchsias, scentless japonicas. She 
is not gentle or loving ;’’ and she thought so the 
more as, going to seek her father when her task 
was ended, she came suddenly upon the pair as 
they stood before a glowing pyramid of tropical 
bloom and verdure. They did not see her for 
the leafy screen at the angle of the narrow 
passway ; and, startled into sudden shyness, she 
stood hesitating whether to retreat or advance; 
a picture herself in her waiting attitude, her 
simple dress of white according well with the 
fair throat and unstudied, graceful poise of her 
well-shaped head with its banded hair. “No; 
she is proud; she will not return his affection: 
she cannot understand it.” And all this was 
plainly read in the flashing, half scornful smile 
of the beautiful woman who pulled so care- 
lessly leaf after leaf of the crimson rose she 
held, and scattered them on the floor through 
the white fingers gleaming with jewels. Her 
cheek, just shaded by the floating plume of her 
riding-hat, had a color almost as deep and glow- 
ing; and she stood with her eyes looking full 
into the face of her companion, who had just 
ceased to speak as their unwilling confidant 
came upon the scene. 
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‘Once for all, Henry,” she said, speaking 
slowly and distinctly, “let us understand each 
other. I have always loved you as much as | 
am capable of loving, perhaps. Being your 
wife is out of the question. We are both too 
poor, and I for one have far too expensive 
tastes: greenhouses, for instance,” she added, 
laughing lightly. ‘‘ Come, let us go.” 

As she turned, Christine could not have 
escaped without what must have been an awk- 
ward encounter to all. She shrank closer be- 
hind the orange-trees that sheltered her, but she 
could not avoid seeing the faces of both as they 
passed. One strangely familiar; the broad, 
white forehead contracted now as if with pain, 
the lips compressed on the ivory handle of the 
riding-whip he carried. Yes, it was her old 
friend, too much absorbed in stifling the present 
pang of wounded pride, and perhaps affection, 
to heed the past, following the careless steps 
that had trodden down so relentlessly all bloom 
and verdure from the future. 

To be so near, to know his secret, to see his 
pain, and yet be passed in forgetful unconscious- 
ness, when her life had been one long grateful 
ovation to him! It was hard, very hard, this 
abrupt awakening to the reality of their position, 
and what she must needs have been to him—a 
passing figure on a busy scene, her very remem- 
brance blotted out. The lady is free again. 
Yes, she understood it now. The haughty 
school-girl had grown to the heartless woman 
of fashion, coldly rejecting love for ambition. 

She felt stunned and guilty as she stole away 
and gained the house again. The sun was 
obscured by the heavy cloud of a rising shower; 
the room had suddenly grown low and gloomy ; 
the breath of the heliotrope, from the flowers 
she still carried, sickened her; and, with a 
gesture of impatience, she flung them far out 
into the lawn to wither and die there. 

“*T have dreamed of this meeting so often,” 
she said to herself, passionately, ‘of thanking 
him for all he has done for me, of triumphing 
in what I have achieved alone, because he told 
me that I had but to will, and to be what I 
know Iam. And he has never thought of me! 
Why should he? why have I expected it? why 
should he, indeed?” she groaned inwardly. 

Not that she had dreamed of love, either 
given or returned. Boundless gratitude and the 
simplest admiration were what she had treasured 
up for him; but seeing him so spurned had 
awakened a new emotion. It was as if some 
one had trampled a flower in the dust, and she 
had stooped to gather it, and wiped the petals 
carefully, and placed it in her bosom, knowing 
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all the while that it would wither and die 
there. 

The bright freshness of June did not return 
again. The shower came slowly down in great 
black drops, and heavy distant mutterings of 
thunder then passed on without refreshing the 
heated soil, leaving a sultry atmosphere and low 
trailing clouds behind. It was the commence- 
ment of one of those feverish heats that some- 
times come thus early in the season with the 
intensity of August. It might have been the 
heavy air, so unrefreshing even in the early 
morning, that took away all zest in her favorite 
pursuits. As it was, the simple pleasures of 
her life had suddenly palled upon her. A 
restless discontent, that made all duty irksome, 
took the place of the cheerful activity her father 
so loved tosee. This selfish bitterness of spirit, 
this struggle against her solitary lot in life for a 
time blinded her to the change in him. The 
drought, of necessity, called for more active 
exertion on his part, and he had by no means 
the strength of early manhood to meet it; and 
Christine’s sad awakening came with the burn- 
ing fever and ravings of delirium that sum- 
moned her to her father’s sick bed. 

Self-reproach could not restore to her the 
great blessing of her life, which she had so 
unthankfully overlooked—her father’s love and 
companionship. The bitter remorse of her long 
and solitary watch was unavailing. Only in 
death came loving recognition to those heavy 
eyes and a blessing which she took for pardon 
also. Now she was indeed alone. No friend, 
no relative that she could claim, no one to turn 
to for comfort or counsel ; the narrow grave held 
all, and she lay in the darkened room, shutting 
out light and sound, almost incapable of realizing 
the extent of the calamity which had overtaken 
her. 

But daily life will not be cheated of the ser- 
vitude it exacts from all by grief. 

“Tf I might be so bowld, Miss,” said old 
Jacob, appearing on the threshold, his torn 
straw hat held respectfully in his hand. He 
had long been employed upon the place, a cofi- 
temporary of Betsy, who still reigned in the 
domestic department as he did among the la- 
borers that were now necessary where the 
gardener and himself had once accomplished 
all. 

Christine had for the first time forced herself 
to enter the common sitting-room, where she 
knew her loneliness would be more keenly felt. 
It had been tenantless from the first of her 
father’s illness, save for the gloomy occupation 
of the last two days: the straight and motion- 








less form that had been carried from thence to 
the grave. Everything still held the formal 
aspect of the funeral: the chairs ranged against 
the wall; the books and work laid out of sight ; 
the bird, removed from its accustomed place— 
the shade of the vines above the window— 
sang elsewhere. Christine leaned back in her 
mother’s chair, and elevated her eyes with a 
sudden feeling of suffocation. What a blank 
and desolate future stretched away before her! 

‘If I might be so bowld,” said the old servant 
again, rousing her from this miserable trance. 

* Jacob, is that you? Yes; comein.” And, 
thus bidden, he ventured to unfold his errand. 

“If Miss could tell me whether the men was 
to go on with the ditchin’, and if thim new 
beds was to be laid out the day?” 

Hitherto, he had managed as well as he could 
without direction, but he could not go on so 
always, and he wished to show her his zeal in 
her service. 

“Indeed, Jacob, I do not know; I have not 
thought. Cannot you manage for yourself 
what ought to be done?” 

‘* Mayhap the masther left some directions ; 
and it’s not always a poor man like me can be 
usin’ his own wits.” 

* But to-day, Jacob; do as you like to-day. 
I will try to think.” 

She only grew the more bewildered, until the 
old man’s words suddenly came back to her 
mind: “‘ Mayhap the masther left some direc- 
tions.” The few keys of the house were in her 
own possession; and, for the first time in her 
life, she opened the desk which had been the 
mysterious admiration of her childhood. The 
little drawers, inlaid with some dark, foreign 
wood, it seemed almost wrong to open them; 
and everywhere were traces of the methodical 
neatness which had kept the garden in its exact 
and beautiful order. Bills and receipts, recently 
filed, filled the desk itself. A few letters from 
distant kindred across the water were in one 
compartment; in the next, a little packet, tied 
with a white ribbon, and lying upon withered 
rose leaves—the few letters of her mother’s 
courtship, the last flowers that she had 
gathered—preserved sacredly. And then she 
came upon a lawyer-like packet sealed and 
bound with red tape, but directed in her father’s 
hand, not to herself—the well-known name 
stood out clear and unmistakable: “ For Henry 
Wiley, with the charge of all I may leave 
behind.”” The date was long ago—the summer 
of his visit to them; and Christine understood 
how one of those long talks, which had inte- 
rested her so liitle, had resulted in this inclosure, 
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doubtless the “last will and testament,” which 
alone could guide her since he was gone. 

The address was given in full, so that there 
was no obstacle to forwarding the packet at 
once, or sending to apprise him of its existence. 
The quick bound of glad anticipation at seeing 
the only one she had ever called friend in this 
her hour of need was followed by pain, and 
doubt, and indecision. But the choice was not 
hers, and she accepted her father’s guidance for 
her, resolving that the old bond should never be 
alluded to, or even be suffered in remembrance. 

“He does not know. It will only be for a 
little time of grave formality, our intercourse,” 
she said to herself, after a long and miserable 
conflict. So the packet was sent to its destina- 
tion ; and, once more roused to life and its inte- 
rests, she awaited the result with feverish 
impatience. 

The twilight of the day in which her messen- 
ger had been dispatched, long before she could 
reasonably have expected a reply, the garden 
gate swung to, its sharp click sounding through 
the stillness, and a firm, quick tread came up 
the gravelled walk. Christine knew instantly 
that he had come. As a child, that step had 
summoned her to meet him; but now she sat 
quite still, pressing her hands together, while 
her heart almost stopped beating. Then, if the 
day had brought any little grief or trouble, she 
had stolen her hand into his, and, leaning 
against his shoulder, told it all, to be soothed 
and comforted. Now, when all her desolate 
loneliness came suddenly back upon her, she 
must meet him with the formality of a stranger 
summoned only by business, not sympathy. 

He came hastily into the room, for the doors 
were thrown open to the summer night, but 
paused as she rose with an outward calmness 
that mocked the tumult within. She had seen 
for herself the little change time had wrought 
in him; but he had thought to find the child he 
had left weeping silently by the great clump of 
hawthorn. 

“TI beg your pardon, madam.” It was the 
courtesy of the stranger, not the greeting of a 
friend. “I thought only of finding Christy, 
my little friend.” Then, as she approached 
still nearer, and offered her hand silently, the 
truth seemed to flash upon him, and he stopped 
suddenly. 

“It cannot be Christine, surely. I had for- 
gotten how years go on. Why did you not 
write to me before, before it was too late?” 

He had indeed thought only of the child, and 
had come out with the feeling of interest newly 
awakened to take her away to his mother’s 
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house. Now, seeing this grave and gentle 
woman so strangely confided to his care, he 
searcely knew how to act, or what suggestion to 
offer. 

“T sent for you, Mr. Wiley, because I did not 
know of another living person to whom I could 
go for advice, and my father had directed me to 
you. He never had forgotten you, I think.” 

** Did he know I had been away all this time 
pushing a young man’s fortunein the West? I 
came here once, just after my return, but I was 
ill, miserable, and I hurried away without ask- 
ing for any one.” 

If she had not been a silent witness to the 
truth of this, she might not have comprehended 
how, being so near them, he had turned back 
from the threshold. 

**T must go back to-night.” He felt instinct- 
ively that his first plan had failed—carrying her 
with him; “but I will come again to-morrow 
and bring my mother, if she is able. You are 
all alone. It will not do for you to remain so 
in this solitary place.” - 

“What am I todo? Idonot know. You must 
tell me if he left any wishes for me to fulfil. It 
is all so sudden, I do not comprehend it yet.” 

* You must talk to my mother, Christine, and 
think of me as your brother now and always. 
I was your brother, you know, when we said 
good-by. Let us begin there again.” 

“If we could but do so!” she thought, wist- 
fully, grateful for his kindness, but with a 
heavier heart each moment that they sat there, 
so separated by time and circumstance. 


* But, Henry, my dear,” said the more prac- 
tical Mrs. Wiley, “ indeed this is a great deal to 
take upon yourself—the care of a young, un- 
educated girl, probably romantic and wilful.” 

“She is not what you think, mother, if you 
were only strong enough to drive out there. | 
do not know where she has been educated ; but 
I always told you they were not common people, 
and her manner is excellent, only so grave and 

uiet, too much so afler such a loss as she has 
had.” 

“She was very shy, if I remember her—a 
plain, nervous little thing. I should have 
thought her grief would have been more bois- 
terous.” 

‘And I thought to find the same, and then 
imagine my surprise when this tall, graceful 
girl came forward! Indeed, she must not be 
left alone: it is not righ? or proper.” 

Mrs. Wiley thoughtfully rinsed the delicate 
china cup she held, and refilled it for her son. 
Tt was a comfort to have him with her again 
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after his long absence, and she could not bear to ; beauty that haunted his daily life, with a mock- 


deny him anything. Still, she knew his enthu- 
siastic temperament and headlong impulses 
often carried him too far. So she put off her 
decision, and promised to accompany him. 

She went unwillingly, for, in the first place, 
she had come to be a confirmed invalid, and the 
exertion was a great deal for her; then, again, 
it was a most embarrassing position. If she 
offered this “‘ young person,” as she called her, 
mentally, a home, how was she to be placed in 
the household? Not as a dependent, for Henry 
had assured her she was secure from want; nor 
yet as a companion, bred as she had been, and 
tuinted in all probability with the associations 
of her childhood. “Still, we must do some- 
thing. They were certainly very kind to Henry 
years ago, and her father must have placed a 
great deal of confidence in him,” was her last 
thought as the carriage stopped at the gate. 

In her isolated and unconventional life, 
Christine had not yet assumed the outward 
garb of mourning. She stood at the house door 
in her usual simple dress of white, marked only 
by a black ribbon, fastening it at the throat; 
pale and grave as Mr. Wiley had described her, 
but more lovely than even he had thought, see- 
ing her only in the dusk of evening. All latent 


thoughts of patronage faded away from his 


mother’s mind as she came forward to meet 
them; and she urged her son’s plan, as if her 
own, with a warmth that surprised as much as 
it gratified him. And Christine, lovely, grate- 
ful, yearning for a woman’s sympathy, ceased 
to reason with herself, and for the time at least 
consented to become her guest. The more 
willingly, that, now the excitement was over, 
the utter loneliness and isolation of her position 
had forced itself upon her in the long sleepless 
night which had followed Mr. Wiley’s inter- 
view. And thus her new life began, trans- 
planted to the sphere for which she had so 
often yearned, and surrounded by the solicitude 
and care of a home. She was very grateful to 
tiem both, and happy in being able to serve in 
any way the gentle invalid lady, condemned to 
many weary hours of pain and seclusion. As 
for Mr. Wiley—she deceived herself, as many a 
wiser woman has done, with the thought of 
scl f-conquest—was he not her brother? 

At her own home, old Jacob and Betsy 
nodded out their wise opinions over the kitchen 
fire, while Mr. Wiley came and went with the 
authority with which the will had invested 
him, caring for the orphan’s interests as if they 
had been his own; but these ancient gossips 
huew nothing of the scornful yet bewildering 
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ing jest at his wondrous philanthropy, and a 
luring glance belying her proud words. 

But this could not always be. The shelter 
was grateful, but the orphan could only rest, 
not remain there. She had no real claim upon 
them. She knew not but that she must labor 
for her daily bread. Sometimes she coveted 
such a necessity; her spirits were sinking be- 
neath this forced inaction and the uncertainty 
of the future. This was what she believed, but 
in truth she had overtasked herself; living be- 
neath the same roof; seeing daily that her old 
faith was not a deception of childhood, but that 
he was in reality noble, and generous, thought- 
ful and earnest in heart. The old dream became 
a living reality, and she loved him, 

*Do not go. Can you give me half an hour— 
for business ?”’ explained Mr. Wiley, as he saw 
his ward’s startled look. She had risen to follow 
his mother from the breakfast-room, for, of late, 
she had steadily avoided being alone with him. 

“T am sorry to trouble you, but I have 
arranged everything as far as I could without 
your approval; and I think—I scarcely know 
how to tell you; but I think there had better be 
a sale.” 

She understood his hesitation, she thought. 
It was a hard thing to tell her that she had no 
claim on any home; but she had prepared her- 
self for it. She knew how much her father 
had expended on his late improvements without 
having lived to realize the expected increase 
from them; and she was glad the crisis had 
come, and she was to know exactly her position 
and her future dependence. Yet it was hard to 
think of that home—she had been born, and 
they had died there—passing into the hands of 
strangers. It must have been so in any event, 
for she herself could not have assumed the 
responsibility and care connected with it. That 
was the only comfort. 

**T must see it once more.”” That was all she 
could say for a sudden quivering of voice and 
lip as she turned to the window to gather com- 
posure as she could. In the close city square, 
on which it opened, the leaves were already 
falling, and the grass was dry and withered. 
The first melancholy gusts of autumn whirled 
the dust from the street in a blinding cloud. 
She had been with them so many months, yet it 
scarcely seemed a day; and this was the very 
room into which she had first been ushered, 
when, as a child, all was strange and dream- 
like in the great city. It was not less so now 
as she leaned, unconscious of the pressure, 
against the hard frame-work of the window. 
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How came she, an inmate of this house, the 
daily companion, almost friend, of the lady she 
had then looked up to with all a child’s awe and 
reverence? And soon this also would seem 
unreal, when she should go forth to win her 
bread among strangers; but she said to herself 
many times that she was glad the time had 
come. 

When she turned, the room was empty. He 
was ever thus thoughtful and considerate for 
his mother, who poured forth continual praises 
of his almost womanly thoughtfulness and 
care—and invariably for her; though she had 
been so cold and thankless, he must have 
thought her so. Alas, if he only knew how 
much it cost her to preserve this barrier between 
them! Even if there had been no other love to 
engross his heart, what could she have hoped 
for, poor, friendless, uneducated, inferior in 
every way to the woman he should marry? 

Many delays had arisen, and October’s first 
frosts had withered the foliage and blackened 
the borders before her wish was accomplished, 
and she stood once more, and for the last time, 
in the home of her childhood. She shivered as 
she gathered her shawi more closely about her, 
and wandered through the silent, sheltered al- 
leys alone. Even in this little time there were 
traces of neglect. Dead leaves encumbered 
the lawn, or had gathered at the cross-walks, as 
they had never been suffered to remain in her 
father’s lifetime. The first climbing rose that 
her mother’s own hands had planted was broken 
from its fastenings, and hung down trailing and 
drooping to the ground. The few dahlias and 
chrysanthemums that yet remained in blossom 
only mocked the general decay. There was 
nothing to keep her there, and yet she walked 
up and down, beneath the leafless acacias sigh- 
ing in the wind, with a swift though unsteady 
step, a whole lifetime crowded into one wintry 
twilight. The gray sky, the cold, piercing 
wind, the withered foliage, the fallen leaves 
suited her bitter mood. ‘* Homeless, friendless— 
save for charity—withered and unclasped like 
the rose-tree” was the burden of her thought. 
Then she stood quite still by the hawthorn, 
and lived over again the evening that had first 
brought change and anticipation to a hitherto 
untroubled life, looking around with a troubled, 
yearning gaze on these familiar haunts, that 
memory might do her work as faithfully, and 
hold them all in keeping for future years. 

She did not know of the pitiful, watchful gaze 
that had followed her all that weary time, or the 
work that recollection was doing in anotber 
heart. 








When she turned at last, and came slowly 
towards the house which she so longed yet 
dreaded to enter, the faint gleam of the western 
sky was lost, and night had gathered over all 
things. She groped her way blindly, for tears 
as well as darkness, to the room sanctified by 
all she had ever known of household love; and 
the long-suppressed sorrow gave way to sobs 
and bitter moaning that shook her whole frame 
as she leaned her head on the mantle above 
that desolate hearth. 

** Christy !” 

She knew it was madness, but the passionate 
impulse of the moment could not be resisted. 
She felt those kindly arms open to receive her ; 
she craved their shelter but for one brief, deli- 
rious moment; and so she lay, drawn, as in 
years gone by, close to a heart beating as 
strongly as her own, while the circling arm 
pressed her closely, more closely still. 

**If you would but love me, Christy, and let 
me be your home.” 

It was part of the dream; and she shivered 
as she had done in the blast without, when she 
said “love you!” knowing all that divided them, 
forgetting nothing of that even in her mo- 
mentary madness. 

** When I think of the little child that nursed 
and tended me so patiently, years ago,” he went 
on to say, “‘ who had even then such a solitary 
loving heart; when I see all that she has 
wrought out unaided; when I know what a 
daughter she has been, and will be to a mother 
who needs a daughter’s care, the false enchant- 
ment of boyhood fades away from a heartless, 
soulless woman; and I know who holds a no- 
bler sway, if she will but reign, if she will but 
wait, and prove me.” 

Still she did not answer. 

“Only one thing has kept me silent since I 
first began to picture you always in our home, 
loving, and gentle, and womanly, as now, yet 
these, of right, as my wife”’—and he stooped 
lower for an instant, until his cheek almost 
touched the white passive face lying on his 
breast—* when I came to know that you would 
be almost an heiress, and that other claimants 
for what I coveted would not be lacking, or that 
the world might say I had urged my suit un- 
worthily. But you will not think it, Christy. 
You knew me long ago; and I had meant to try 
the test, and stand aside for a time, but I could 
not. How could I help gathering you here— 
here—and seeking a right to comfort you?” 

It was not all said at once, but brokenly, as 
if he had guessed the current of her thoughts, 
and followed it. 
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“My father loved and trusted you,” sh had always been to her; but hid her face once 
answered, in the stillness of the room, that more upon his breast, and let the gesture speak. 
seemed yet shadowed by his presence; “and She had found the only home that could re- 
I—” She could not tell him in words what he { place that which she was leaving forever. 
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THE SICK-RooM. ( Continued.) { the impatience with which they are told not to 


Tue progress of science has taught us that talk. 
air and cleanliness are quite as necessary to In all that appertains to a sick-room, good 
abate illness as to maintain health. Frequent sense is one of the most essential qualities of a 





changes of linen and thorough ablution will nurse. 

mitigate the severity of any feverish attack, The excessive weariness of the limbs, arising 
and contribute greatly to recovery. Vinegar from long confinement to bed, may be greatly 
in tepid water, or a little eau-de-cologne thrown alleviated by a few simple remedial measures, 


into it, is most refreshing, besides lessening the seldom taken in this country even among the 
danger of cold. The same linen should never affluent. Friction, judiciously employed, is one 
be worn during a consecutive day and night, of the most valuable, as it reduces swelling, 
unless in cases of extreme illness, when it is lessens cramp, and produces a delightful feeling 
dangerous to move the patient. Everything of refreshment. The palms of the hands should 
in the way of linen should be thoroughly aired be employed for this purpose, or the hands may 
and well warmed, so that no chill may be felt ; be tied in warm coarse flannel gloves. The 
on coming in contact with it. friction should always be upwards, not up and 
Medicine should be given with the greatest down, as is generally practised; it should con- 
exactness ; and as the capacities of spoons are sist of a steady, even, and powerful, but not 
as various as those of people, those to be used in violent pressure, in which the fingers have no 
measuring physic should be shown to the medi- business at all, and may judiciously be accom- 
cal man, that he may decide on the suitability. panied by a sort of kneading of the fleshy parts 
Never give medicine without looking at the of the limbs, which greatly tends to restore the 
label, to see if it is right. I knew a fond mo- } circulation. 
ther who nearly sacrificed her favorite child Friction so employed has the effect of almost 
by giving him the wrong medicine in the dark. magically soothing a patient, and will often be 
It was only the utmost promptitude in obtaining { succeeded by a delightful sleep when all other 
medical assistance which saved his life. means to obtain it have failed. The way in 
Beware of disturbing a patient from sleep, which our beds are made might often be altered 
even to take medicine, unless especially desired } beneficially ; the blankets, &c., weigh too heavily 
to do so. For any other reason it is most im- } on the chest and impede the breathing, while 
proper. Do not urge food or drink when na- 3 on the feet there is not a sufficient quantity. 
ture does not seem to require it, and beware of A small round bolster, such as is used on a 
irritating by an appearance of over-officiousness. } couch, placed occasionally under the knees, will 
How many nurses, with the kindest intentions, be found a great relief. 
cause so much irritation to a patient that they The air of a sick-room must be kept as fresh 
become almost odious! They stand at the foot as possible, and the temperature very even. All 
of the bed, and perhaps lean on it while talking, disagreeable odors should be avoided; eau-de- 
and shake at once the bed and the nerves of the cologne should be freely used, and chloride of 
sufferer. They drop the tongs or poker, orthrow { lime in water, placed in a shallow vessel on the 
the coals on the fire with an energy which is floor, and daily changed, will be useful in infec- 
excruciating ; they bring up a little tea or gruel, tious diseases. 
and it is slopped over the cloth, and the sickly One of the pleasantest and most powerful 
appetite is too much disgusted to remain. They } deodorizers is coffee, freshly roasted and ground. 
eater into some long story without noting the { It is so refreshing that hardly any one would 
weary eye, the contracted brow, the languor ; object to its use. 
which denotes fatigue, and then they wonder at Among the most obvious duties of a nurse is 
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to take care of herself. No experienced person 
will fail to do this; but it is not for the experi- 
enced I am writing. To the loving daughter, 
watching the couch of her parent, there appears 
to be something almost magnanimous in self- 
neglect, and if she have less good sense than 
good feeling, she will very probably abstain from 
those precautions which will insure her own 
continued health. But this is neither wise nor 
good; the more we think our services of value 
to others, the more careful we should be to pre- 
serve the pewer of rendering those services, and 
this cannot be done if we debilitate ourselves. 
In night-watching especially, we should be 
careful to take a sufficiency of good plain food, 
and to wrap ourselves up so as not to be injured 
by the increased cold. We should also avail 
ourselves of all the opportunity we have to rest, 
by lying down undressed, not, if avoidable, with 
clothes and corsets on. Bathing is as necessary 
to a nurse as sleep. 

In approaching the bed of a person suffering 
from infectious disorders, we should be careful 
not to stand so that we inhaie the breath of the 
sick person, nor should we begin our morning 
duties on an empty stomach. Exercise in the 
open air should always be taken, if possible; 
and all the conditions under which health is 
maintained in ordinary circumstances should be 
doubly attended to when occupied as a nurse. 

But it falls to the lot of woman to be the 
sufferer as well as the soother of the sufferings 
of others, and perhaps the most valuable lessons 
of her life are learned during such seasons of trial. 
Whatever experience she may have as a nurse 
may be turned to excellent profit when she is 
herself dependent on the care of others. Has 
her patience been tried by the obstinacy of a 
patient who refused to submit to needful reme- 
dies, she will certainly summon resolution 
enough to avoid subjecting others to the same 
trial; has she felt how thoughtlessly her rest 
has been disturbed at the moment when she has 
been disposing herself for a brief repose, by a 
request for something which might just as well 
have been furnished before, she will be careful 
to have her wants supplied before her nurse 
prepares for rest. She will try to suppress im- 
patience, and to give as little trouble as possible, 
and she will endeavor to exercise such self- 
control that it will render the very tedious task 
of her attendants almost a pleasure. 

Very many trifling indispositions are converted 
into serious illness by the nervous, irritable na- 
ture of the sufferers. A pleasant book, light 
and sparing diet, and repose, will often avert 
illness, by acting on the mind and nerves. At 
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any rate, they can do no harm; whilst ex- 
citement, unusually dainty food, and gloomy 
thoughts, are in themselves almost enough to 
create disease. 

Whilst all possible care, then, is taken of the 
health, let us bend to the will of the Almighty 
when sickness and suffering are apportioned to 
us; we may learn much from such seasons of 
retirement from the world. Not only will the 
fair face of nature look more lovely than ever 
when we are again permitted to behold it; not 
only shall we learn to prize more highly the 
love and kindness of which we have been the 
objects; but we shall have learnt more of our 
own hearts; we shall know better the errors of 
our past life, and be able more completely to 
correct those errors in future; we shall feel 
more deeply the value of that life which God 
has bestowed upon us, and have, it is to be 
hoped, a more earnest desire that it should be 
devoted to the happiness of our fellow-creatures, 

In concluding the subject of the sick-room, 
we will give a few useful receipts for the pre- 
paration of various necessaries for an invalid, 
and also som. observations regarding medicine. 

The common way of taking any nauseous 
preparation is to swallow it first, and then eat 
something to take away the taste. It will be 
found a better ylan to chew a small bit of lemon 
or orange peel previous to taking the medicine, 
and then to wash out the mouth with a little 
water. 

Castor oil is one of the safest medicines that 
can be given; and it would doubtless be used 
more extensively but for the repugnance most 
people have to it. I have, however, known 
those who could not swallow it in any other 
way take it without difficulty if prepared as 
follows :— 

Put into an ordinary medicine bottle (not a 
phial) the dose of oil that is to be taken. Set 
half a teacupful of milk, with a bit of sugar, on 
the fire in a saucepan, and boil it. When boil- 
ing, pour it carefully into the bottle, cork it up 
instantly, shake it well for two or three minutes, 
and pour it out at once. If taken immediately, 
very little taste will be observed. A drop or 
two of essence of cinnamon may be added. 

Nothing more effectually disguises the nause- 
ous taste of castor-oil than the froth of porter. 

Medicines that are to be given in drops must 
be measured most carefully. To enable you to 
do this, wet a small portion of the edge of the 
phial with the cork, and hold it so that the 
drops may fall over the damp part. If you have 
the least doubt about your own accuracy; repeat 
the process, as a single drop, more or less, of 
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certain medicines may be injurious. To give 
precisely the proper dose, at precisely the proper 
period, is a part of the conscientiousness which 
you are bound to practise. 

If you are yourself ill, do not increase your 
own suffering, and the difficulties of those in 
attendance on you, by hesitating to submit to 
whatever treatment is deemed necessary. If 
you take medicine promptly, instead of looking 
at it and inhaling its odor, it will be far less 
nauseous as well as more beneficial. 

The food taken by invalids should be as deli- 
cately served as possible. A clean cloth, delicate 
china, and bright spoons, will make the plainest 
fare palatable. Generally speaking, sweets nau- 
seate a sick person, and tea and coffee, from 
being so frequently taken, become absolutely 
odious. I have known a very simple drink 
greatly relished under such circumstances by the 
patient, and also approved by the doctor. It is 
simply good milk, mixed with a larger or smaller 
proportion of hot water, and a pinch of salt. 

Toast AND WATER should be made with a 
small square lump of bread, held at first at a 
considerable distance from the fire, and after- 
wards more closely, until it is thoroughly dried 
through and browned to a dark brown (but 
without a shade of black) on the outside. Put 
it into a jug, pour over it a quart of boiling 
water, and cover it closely until cold; then 
strain it into another jug. 

Dry Toast, being more wholesome than 
bread, is generally given to an invalid. It 
should be made very carefully, thus: Cut the 
bread evenly, and without crust, half an inch 
thick. Hold it at some little distance from the 
fire until it is warmed through, not keeping it 





still, but turning it slowly round, so that every 
part shall be equally toasted. When done, put 
it in a toast-rack. Never lay toast flat on a 
plate, as it becomes leathery. 

Brotu, when intended to be very strength- 
ening, should be made with as small a quantity 
of water as possible, and with more than one 
kind of meat. One pound of beef and one pound 
of veal, slowly stewed together, will make soup 
of a more nourishing nature than the same 
quantity of one kind of flesh only would pro- 
duce. Spices and condiments of an exciting 
kind are not considered good for invalids. When 
a great amount of nourishment has to be given 
in very small compass, jug-broth may be made. 
Put a pound of lean beef or mutton, cut in smal! 
pieces, or a chicken cut up, into a close earthen 
jar, with a single cupful of water. Tie a thick 
paper over the top, and set it into a saucepan of 
water to stew. The water should be cold when 
the jar is put in, and allowed to boil very gradu- 
ally at the fireside. The broth thus made may 
be salted to taste, and a single spoonful will 
contain considerable nutriment. 

Bartey Cream is one of the nicest lunch- 
eons possible for an invalid. Take two pounds 
of lean veal, and a quarter of a pound of the best 
pearl barley; boil these together very slowly in 
a quart of water, until they become of the con- 
sistence of cream; strain through a fine sieve, 
and add a little salt. Beef may be used instead 
of veal. 

Barley water, lemonade, and many other niee 
drinks, are suitable forinvalids. Fruit essences, 
mixed with plain or aerated waters, are very 
delicious to patients who suffer from thirst and 
fever. 





BE HOPEFUL AND FAITHFUL. 


BY MRS. HARRIET E. FRANCIS. 


THe sun shone down on the earth with a 
soft, hazy light, and the river flowed with a 
dull, monotonous sound as if half asleep, for a 
drowsy, universal quiet seemed to have spread 
over nature, and sunk each element to rest. 
But neither the subdued light nor the drowsy 
river was noticed by Mrs. Seymour, as she sat 
busily sewing by the cradle of her sleeping in- 
fant. There was a look of care on her fair 
brow, and an anxious, sad expression in her 
eyes, as if the light of her life had been dimmed 
in sorrow, ere age had marked her forehead, or 
stolen the raven lustre from her hair. She had 
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been the pet and idol of a fond father and 
mother, and no sorrow ever crossed her path in 
her childhood’s home; and no one, not even 
those who always view the future through a 
dark cloud, prophesied evil for her as she stood 
by the side of Clarence Seymour on her brida! 
morning. Very fair and beautiful was she, with 
a look of clinging tenderness in her eyes, as if 
she had always had and expected a strong arm 
to uphold her, and lead her through the flowery 
paths of life; and competent seemed her c.osen 
one for that task, with his broad, intellectual 
brow, and piercing eye, softened, as he gazed on 
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his bride, to a look of almost woman’s tender- 
ness. 

A handsome mansion, a short distance from 
her father’s, became their home, and for a few 
years she passed through one unclouded scene of 
joy and happiness; but a dark cloud hovered in 
the horizon, and soon spread over her bright 
hopes like a gloomy pall, making her days of 
darkness seem still more cheerless for the glad- 
ness that had preceded them. Her gifted and 
intellectual husband had been welcomed every- 
where, and at every gathering the winecup had 
awaited him; and, almost before be was aware, 
strong coils were around him that he had 
no strength or resolution to unloose. Riches, 
honor, society, respectability, passed away from 
them, and a miserable cottage, with no tall, 
noble trees, or clustering vines, or sweet as- 
sociations, was all that now they could call 
their own. 

Mrs. Seymour was thinking of these past 
scenes as she sat sewing; of the mossy graves 
of her father and mother; of the soft, subdued 
light that stole in through the honeysuckle 
and rose that festooned the windows in her old 
home; of the bright love-glance from her hus- 
band’s eye that quivered her heartstrings; and 
also of that hour when the truth crept into her 
heart that her chosen one loved the winecup— 
alas, too well !—of her useless remonstrances, of 
bitter words, and cold, averted eye, and even of 
one heavy blow that had sent her reeling to the 
floor; but even that seemed nothing to the 
thought that her sweet, innocent boy, “her 
darling Frank,” would be taunted as a drunk- 
ard’s child, that no father’s hand would lead 
him to a better world. But the bitterest dreg 
in her bitter cup was the words, “ No drunkard 
could enter the kingdom of heaven.” All the 
night previous, and part of that day, that sen- 
tence had rung in her ears until her mind seemed 
on the verge of madness. What could she do? 
She had wept, prayed, and beseeched, and he 
was a drunkard still. But faith whispered * God 
is powerful ; seek his aid once more ;” and anx- 
iously she sought her bedroom, and raised her 
thoughts in prayer. First, low moans and sobs 
arose, but, as her heart gathered strength, she 
pleaded aloud for help from Him who is mighty 
tosave. She asked not for less care or suffering 
for herself; only lead him from the error of his 
ways, and win him for an humble follower of 
Jesus. 

Littie dreamed she that her husband had stolen 
soberly, silently in, and was a listener to her 
imploring words. His heart became pierced and 
broken; and tearfully he knelt by her side, and 
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raised his voice with hers for mercy, for strength 
to break through the bonds that had been a 


withering curse to him as for her, 
. * . * * 


Far away in one of the Western States, where 
the flower-gemmed prairie slopes down to the 
water’s edge, stands a cozy cottage, half hid 
beneath the overhanging branches that form a 
canopy above it. It is a beautiful, quiet spot 
where nature has been very bountiful, and was 
chosen for a home by one who was capable of 
joining taste and art with natural beauty, and 
thereby made it the Eden that itis. It was the 
hour for tea, and the mother busily worked 
away setting the table, watching the hot cakes, 
and singing a low, sweet song (one of those 
that only flow from the heart at ease), while 
often she paused by the open door to kiss her 
chubby Allie, who proudly sat in her father’s 
arms. 

**] wonder why Frank don’t come? It is past 
four, and I am sure school must be out ;” and she 
listened to hear his merry whistle down the 
road; but disappointed, she took up the paper, 
and was busy reading a story, when Frank’s 
light step struck on her ear, and she started up 
to enjoy the quiet closing meal of the day. 
After the first bustle was over, she noticed how 
sad her boy looked, and that there were tears 
in his eyes, and wonderingly she asked what 
troubled him. 

“Oh, I feel so sorry for Willy Carter! The 
boys plagued him at school, and would not play 
with him, because he was a drunkard’s son. I 
am so glad my father don’t drink.” Ah, little 
did he dream, as his mother’s cheek paled, and 
his father’s face reddened while he left the table 
to hide his emotion, why it was, or how it was, 
that he escaped being a drunkard’s son ! 





LITTLE THORNS. 


Tue sweetest, the most clinging affection is 
often shaken by the slightest breath of unkind- 
ness, as the delicate tendrils of the vine are agi- 
tated by the faintest air that blows in summer. 
An unkind word from one beloved often draws 
the blood from many a heart which would defy 
the battle-axe of hatred, or the keenest edge of 
vindictive satire. Nay, the shade, the gloom of 
the face, familiar and dear, awakens grief and 
pain. These are the little thorns which, though 
men of rougher form make their way through 
them without feeling much, extremely incom- 
mode persons of a more refined turn, in their 
journey through life, and make their travelling 
irksome and unpleasant. 











SIX SCENES FROM A LIFE-DRAMA. 


BY DESMARAIS. 


I, 


* Wnuen I get married, I mean to teaze my 
husband almost to death: I do like to teaze 
those I love.” Thus, with a gay laugh and a 
toss of her head, spake the pretty and piquante 
Kate Edgely, at the age of seventeen, as she sat, 
one evening, under the shade of Spanish vaks, 
on her uncle’s lawn, et Edgely Grove. 

She said this to a young man of some three 
or four-and-twenty, with whom she had been 
gayly chatting for half an hour or more in all 
the abandon of long friendship; for Carrol 
Avory had been her companion from child- 
hood; their fathers were connected in ties of 
kindred sympathy through long years—long 
before their children lived. Carrol Avory was 
also somewhat of a philosopher, or believed 
that he was—which is pretty much the same 
thing, especially if he was able to make others 
believe it. He belonged partly to the stoics 
and partly to the cynics—or thought he did; 
and many said Carrol had been crossed in love: 
perhaps he had. Nothing begets younger phi- 
losophy, or sterner, than disappointed affec- 
tion—except crushed ambition. 

When Kate had spoken thus, and laughed, he 
smiled—cynically—and replied: ‘Giving you 
credit for all talent in the teazing line, there are 
at least two classes of men whom you could not 
succeed with.” 

** Do tell me which they are.” 

“Certainly. First, there is a class whose love 
is too enduring to depend on their patience, and 
whose faith is too strong to doubt their ability 
to bear and their certainty of being rewarded ; 
their only passions are love and grief. Then 
there is another class—far more numerous— 
whose will is so firm, whose moral force is so 
great, whose character is so steeled by self-con- 
trol, that they conquer the will of a weaker by 
an iron word, or a look of command, or, if this 
fail, by a system of tyranny far more terrible 
With the first class you would cease, from 
shame; with the latter, from fear.” 

** Gracious! what a long speech !” exclaimed 
the laughing girl. ‘‘ You didn’t think I was in 
earnest, surely?” 


“IT hoped you were not,” replied the stoie 
youth, gravely. 
And rising, they entered the house. 


II. 


THREE years! And what are three years? 
An atom, an infinitesimal portion of the great 
desert of time, whose countless sands are drop- 
ping, one by one, into the fathomless ocean of 
Eternity. And yet each one bears the burden 
of a life and the mystery of adeath. And how 
much, how very much are three years to hu- 
manity! how much of joy and sorrow! how 
much of happiness and misery! how much of 
crime and retribution! how much of hunger 
and thirst, and blood, and tears, of cloud and 
sunshine, of sleep and watching, of night and 
day! how much of being! how much of dust 
and ashes! Oh, how great, and constant, and 
terrible, are the changes of three years! 

Three years since Kate Edgely and Carrol 
Avory talked together in the soft starlight under 
the whispering foliage of the old Spanish oaks 
at Edgely Grove. 

Three years; and Carrol is a wanderer in 
distant lands, across stormy seas—seeking two 
mysteries, which, like the banquet of Tantalus, 
ever seem within the grasp, yet ever elude the 
extended arm: two phantoms, which, like the 
mirage of the desert, spread their airy glories 
upon the weary traveller’s vision, but melt into 
space at his eager approach: two will-o’-the- 
wisps—health and forgetfulness. Alas, it was 
a fiend who fabled Lethe, for there is no Lethe 
but the grave! 

Three years; and Kate is a widow! 

Edmund Staunton was the only son of a 
clergyman near Edgely Grove. His father was 
wealthy, but he labored not the less with a pure 
heart and firm faith in leading “in the strait 
and narrow path” those committed to his charge. 

Edmund was twenty-five when he first saw 
Kate Edgely. His life had been passed, of late, 
in the studies of a distant university, preparing 
himself to follow in the footsteps of his father; 
and it was upon his final return to the Rooftree 
at Wilton parsonage that he met the sparkling 
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niece of old Squire Edgely. Although of a 
meek, timid nature, Edmund was poetical and 
romantic; and the wit, the beauty, and the 
animation of the gay Kate fascinated him. 
The unreserved intercourse of the country, the 
walks, the rides, the fishing, the sailing, the 
picnic parties, brought them constantly together ; 
and three months sufficed to kindle a mutual 
affection—or at least its semblance. Outwardly, 
Staunton was handsome, though somewhat pale; 
gentlemanly, and dignified; inwardly, a harvest, 
a fearful harvest, was slowly but surely falling 
before the pitiless reaper, Death. But of that, 
none but him knew—perchance, not even he. 
They were married in the spring-time, with the 
love songs of wooing birds for their epithala- 
mium. The honey-moon was passed in travel, 
and they returned to settle down to domestic 
happiness in a charming spot upon his father’s 
parish, where he hoped to aid him in the “‘ good 
work.” For awhile, all was sunshine; but, 
alas, Kate’s fatal resolve began ere long to 
work, perhaps unconsciously to herself, for, by 
habit, it had become a second nature to her to 
teaze, and she had as yet paid no penalty for its 
indulgence. Many times indeed during his 
wooing she had exercised these powers upon 
Edward; but they were scarce ripples in the 
broad, steady current of his love, and it flashed 
over them and rolled on. 

But now it was different; she was ever there, 
and the ripples became larger, more constant, 
deeper, till they merged into one strong, hissing 
eiidy that bubbled, and foamed, and seethed up 
in his love stream, and troubled and made turbid 
all its waters. 

Yet he never spoke of the inward wrestlings ; 
he was kind, and gentle, and caressing; and she 
felt that the barrenness of her triumph was a 
defeat. So rolled a year and a half; and all 
this time of alternating shower and sunshine, 
smiles and tears, the reaper was levelling fibre 
by fibre—the life-stalks of Edmund Staunton’s 
existence. She saw not the day of in-gathering 
approaching; she would not see it; he felt it, 
but he would not tell her. Yet it came, unhas- 
tened by earth-pangs. Oh, hope and believe it 
was not thus hastened! Kate Staunton, for 
your soul’s peace, hope and believe it! 

Tt came, slowly, silently, with nothing of 
strife, nothing of fear, nothing of longing. It 
came peacefully, solemnly; and the softened 
chimes of distant bells quavered through the 
still air of the Sabbath morn, faint and broken, 
as if with sobs, yet fragrant and with a holy 
harmony, until they gently, and as with a timid 


awe, yet lovingly, trembled through the half 








closed lattice, and mingled their last strain with 
the faint sigh of Edmund Staunton’s freed spirit. 


III. 


Anp Kate Staunton was a widow! 

In the sad, solitary, storm-racked night that 
cast its first cloud and poured its first quicken- 
ing rain upon the fresh sod of her husband’s 
grave; in that night of moaning wind, and 
cursing thunder, and shrieking forest, and the 
measured tapping of the rain-drops on the case- 
ments, with a sound as of funereal hammers; in 
that night of vigil and woe, as she lay crouching 
upon the bed so lately, and alas so lightly, 
pressed by her husband’s wasted form, did there 
not creep across her heart the cold, ghastly 
shadow of a self-reproach, like the clammy trail 
of a serpent over the warm breast of a sleeping 
savage, causing her to shrink and shudder, and 
leaving in its track the poisonous slime of re- 
morse! 

But morning came, and the sun burst impetu- 
ously through the gloomy cloud-host, and the 
birds hymned their song of gratitude, and the 
breeze whispered its tuneful love-tale to the 
trembling leaflets; nature awoke, and drank in 
renewed life, and health, and joy from the 
Morning came, and peeped 
in, laughing, at the window, where still lay the 
crouched form and the aching heart; and, with 
rosy smile, and glad bird voices, and gentle 
breeze murmurs, the heart was cheered, and 
sung and lulled into a soft dream of hope. 


glorious day fount. 


IV. 


What a glorious expression of elemental 
power is the ocean in its wild war with the 
storm-king! With what a gusty malice the 
wind blades strike their keen edges through the 
spray shields, and bury their points in the very 
bosom of ocean. With what astubborn strength 
the mighty waters rush up to close the chasm, 
and hurl their shouting foe afar off upon the 
foaming crests of their wrath-billows! 

And amid all this wrestling and roaring, right 
on through the battle din, speeds a gallant 
vessel, shaking the furious spray from her 
gleaming bows, bending with a careless grace 
before the artillery of the blast, yet fearless and 
unscathed, “she rides the plunging chargers of 
the deep,” bearing her freight of soul life to its 
destined haven. . 

On that vessel’s deck, his eye flashing back 
the spirit of the storm, his whole frame buoyant 
with the fiercest sympathy for the awful scene 
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before him, stands Carrol Avory, after six years 
of wandering in almost every clime of earth, 
now straining his spray-clouded vision to catch 
a shadowy glimpse of his native shores, stretch- 
ing dim and dark, like the hither side of fabled 
Hades, far along the horizon. 

Has he found the twin mysteries of his search? 
Perhaps not; but he has found two stars instead, 
whose constant lustre will lighten his pathway, 
even through the “ valley of shadows”—Faith 
and Hope. 

Three years since Edmund Staunton died, and 
time, the soother, has mellowed the remem- 
brance of sorrow in the breast of the widowed 
Kate. 

On this balmy evening of spring, she sits, as 
of old, beneath the Spanish oaks on her uncle’s 
lawn; and, as the shadows grow longer and the 
stars come out, one by one, flickering like fire- 
flies through the waving foliage, she thinks of 
such evenings a few short years ago, when be- 
neath this olden shade, with a light heart and a 
happy presage, she listened to an impassioned 
voice whispering bright hopes and love-illu- 
mined plans of future happiness. The silent 
tears drop all unseen upon the darkening turf 
at her feet; but they are no longer tears wrung 
from an agony of fresh sorrow, hot and bitter 
with the gall of a sharp remorse. They are 
cooling, grateful, pearly tears, that spring from 
the gentle fount of a chastened spirit, a mel- 
lowed grief, and they fall as soothingly as falls 
the freshness of the evening dew upon the 
thirsty leaflet. 

With these tears yet lingering on her cheek, 
her thoughts are borne a little further back upon 
time’s current to a more shadowy past, and she 
hears light laughter and sparkling converse 
ringing under these old arches; she hears the 
gay jest and the happy repartee, the unthinking, 
foolish resolve of coquetish seventeen, and the 
grave—ther. absurdly grave—reproof of philoso- 
phic, serious twenty four. She is again Kate 
Edgely, and Carrol Avory sits beside her. 
* Poor Carrol! where is he now? Oh, that he 
were here! oh, that he had never departed! and 
so suddenly, too! It has always seemed most 
strange. Why has he never written her? He 
knew she loved him so. Loved him? Why, 
was he not her best friend, the friend of her 
childhood, her maidenhood? Did he not love 
her, too? But hold! He was so changed after 
Edmund came! He never liked poor Edmund. 
Yet why? And why go away unkindly—almost 


sullenly—just when she was to--ah! could it 
be that he felt towards her other than as a bro- 
He never spoke other; he 


ther, a dear friend? 





never seemed to. Oh, she could not be so 
cursed! And yet—and yet did she not love 
him with another love than sisterly? She had 
never asked herself the question; but now— 
now—what was that? a footstep? Some one 
comes swiftly down the shaded pathway. It is 
a man. Heavens, it is’—‘ Kate!” ‘Oh, 
Carrol!’ And they are clasped in a long, fer- 
vent embrace. 


Vv. 


“ Anp you say she is really married again?” 

“She really is, and to her first love, too; for 
I feel sure she loved Carrol before, long before, 
she ever saw poor Staunton.” 

* Oh, do tell me all about it!” exclaimed the 
first speaker, Miss Emily Reed, a bright cousin 
of Kate’s. ‘ You know I’ve just got off the 
horrid steamer, and am not at all posted up in 
our family affairs.” 

“Tt is soon told,” replied her elder sister. 
** About three years after Edmund’s death, Car- 
rol came home, suddenly and unexpected. It 
was just about the time of your arrival in 
Vienna”— 

“Yes,” interrupted Emily; “ I saw him in 
Paris. He told me he was going home; but, 
poor fellow, he looked as if he would never 
reach there alive.” 

** Well, nevertheless, he did arrive, and much 
improved in health. None of us knew of his 
coming, exactly, so he took us all by surprise— 
Kate most of all. How they met I don’t know, 
I believe it was at the ‘Grove;’ but, at any 
rate, he was there almost all the time, and Kate 
seemed very happy, as well as he; and so, 
about a month ago, I suddenly received a letter 
from Kate (I was in Boston) asking me to be 
her bridesmaid, and I agreed, of course, though 
I never was more surprised ; and Captain Brin- 
ton, Carrol’s cousin, stood up with me, and they 
were married; and Carrol has taken Oakley 
Cottage for the summer; and they seem as 
happy as two turtles; and—that’s the whole 
story, Em; so let’s go and dress for our visit to 
the ‘ happy pair.’ ” 


VI. 


Awnp Carrol had found his goal—though not 
where he sought it; but he was happy, so happy 
that his heart seemed to have put forth fresh 
fibres of life, his form expanded, his cheek 
bloomed, his eye kindled, and the promise of 
many years was renewed in him. 

And Kate—was she not true to her repent- 
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ance? Did she not “love, honor, and obey” 
with all her soul? and, if she ever felt a shadow 
of the old weakness stealing across her spirit, 
did she not seek a quiet corner of the old 
church-yard, and there, over a broken pillar, 
inscribed with a simple name (fit emblem of a 





life rudely shattered in its hasty snatching), and 
wreathed with dark green ivy that clung around 
it as if it would lovingly hide the rugged 
wounds of the cold iron—there, upon the 
flowering sod, did she not register a fresh and 
sacred vow, and seal it with her tears ? 





GODEY’S COURSE OF 


LESSON XXVI. 


PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. (Continued.) ~~ 


Every landscape may be divided with greater 
or less precision into three parts, the distance, 
the middle-picture, and the foreground. As the 
effect of distance is to subdue both lights and 
shadows, the first of these seldom plays a con- 
spicuous part in the general arrangement of the 
chiaroscuro; although the deep blue of a distant 
mountain in full shadow is sometimes effectively 
introduced. The largest breadth of shade is 
generally spread over the middle-picture, while 
the deepest shadows, as well as the strongest 
lights, naturally, from its proximity, occupy the 
foreground. Sometimes, however, the fore- 
ground is in full shadow throughout, and the 
principal light falls on the middle-picture. In 
this case, a few strong and scattered touches of 
light falling on objects in the foreground contrast 
very effectively with its dark tints. In daylight 
scenes, in nature, the principal light is generally 
in the sky; but in a showery or stormy sky, 
when the sun is supposed to be shining, but not 
from within the limits of the picture, the entire 
sky may often be in half-shadow, and the prin- 
cipal light on the foreground or middle-picture. 

Should a mass of shade be required for the 
sake of repose in a position where there is no- 
thing naturally to produce it, a tree, a house, or 
other object may occasionally be introduced for 
that purpose. This is, however, an artistic 
liberty which should be used sparingly, and with 
the utmost caution; and the painter will better 
display his judgment by selecting a station from 
which the objects and their shadows naturally 
produce a pleasing view, and may be represented 
to the best perspective and pictorial advantage, 
than by introducing others for the sake of effect. 
If no position can be found answering this con- 
dition, the object or scene may generally be 
abandoned as not admitting of picturesque repre- 
sentation, and some other chosen; although the 
ever-varying effects of light and shade caused 
by passing clouds, which may be introduced at 











LESSONS IN DRAWING. 


pleasure, will often, under judicious manage- 
ment, produce a breadth and repose which will 
confer an interest on scenes otherwise wanting 
in pictorial effect. 

One decided advantage possessed by geome- 
trical drawings is, that measurements from one 
scale will serve for all the views of an object, 
whether these be in plan, elevation, or section. 
While, however, presenting this desideratum, 
they are deficient in another respect; that is, 
the relative position of vertical to horizontal 
lines, or vice vers@, cannot be delineated on the 
same paper or plane. Thus, if one view is in 
plan, it is confined to plan alone, no lines de- 
lineating elevation being able to be drawn; 
hence the great variety of drawings required to 
give the measurements and positions of an object 
or design having many points of view. The 
rules of perspective, which we have just con- 
sidered, are applicable to the delineation of 
objects by which two or more sides can be seen. 
Thus, in the case of a box which is longer than 
it is broad, but having the bottom of the same 
dimensions as the top, to give drawings geo- 
metrically constructed, from which a workman 
might take measurements, three separate views 
would be essential, namely, one of the side, one 
of the end, these being in elevation, and one of 
the top, this being in plan; the bottom being of 
the same dimensions as the top, no plan of this 
would be requisite. Now, by the rules of per- 
spective, the box might be drawn in such a way 
that the side, end, and top would all be visible. 
But, as the reader will know, if he has studied 
the matter given in our section on perspective, 
that as the lines converge or recede from one 
another, in order that the idea of distance may 
be given, and as the lines to produce this effect 
are—even in comparatively simple subjects— 
numerous, the intricacy of the drawings renders 
it a matter of extreme difficulty to take measure- 
ments from the various parts with that ease and 
facility which ought to be an essential feature in 
mechanical operations. A method of drawing 
objects, then, by which two or more parts could 
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be shown in one drawing, and yet all measured 
from the same scale, is of considerable import- 
ance. By isometrical perspective or projection, 
this desideratum is attained with great facility. 
The term projection, in its widest sense, means 
a plan or delineation of any object; but is also 
used by some writers and practitioners to dis- 
tinguish the method of drawing in which the 
principle is evolved of delineating the objects as 
if viewed at an infinite distance; this resulting 
in all the parts being drawn without the con- 
verging or diminution visible in common per- 
spective, from all the parts being viewed from 
the same distance. The methods by which ob- 
jects are projected are very numerous ; but it is 
foreign to the scope of our work to enter into 
even a cursory detail of them; we shall confine 
ourselves to the elucidation of the simple rules 
of isometrical projection, which is the only mode 
by which the various parts of an object so de- 
lineated can be measured from the same scale. 
Professor Farish, of Cambridge, was the first 
publicly to elucidate the principles of this method 
of drawing ; and he gave the name isometrical, 
as indicative of its chief feature, from two Greek 
words signifying EQUAL MEASUREMENTS. Iso- 
metrical projection gives the representation of 
the three sides of the cube, all of which are 
equal ; and the boundary lines of which are also 
equal. In the examples which we present to the 
reader will be found sufficient illustration of the 
ease with which objects can be represented by 
this mode of drawing, and the applicability of 
its principles to many of the details of architeo- 
tural, engineering, or geometrical subjects. After 
the first principles are mastered, the method of 
adapting them is so obvious, that in many cases 
a mere inspection of the diagrams will be suffi- 
cient; but whenever opportunity offers, we 
should further elucidate them by explanatory 
and suggestive remarks. We have deemed it 
better to give numerous illustrations, rather 
than enter into long theoretical investigations, 
preferring to run the risk of being thought over- 
minute in illustrative details, to incurring the 
eharge of obscurity, which, if they were less 
humerous, might otherwise result. 

The quickest method of forming a cube is by 
describing a circle, fig. 44, i, d, g, h, e, and J, of 
any diameter, and dividing its circumference into 
six equal parts, first drawing the diameter, d e, 
at right angles to the bottom edge of the paper 
or board on which the circle is drawn; there- 
after from either part, as d, measuring three 
times to e; and this on both sides; join these 
points by lines fg andih. Now, to make the 
cube, join the lines as in fig. 45, as ab, bb’, bc, 
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cd,de,ea,and fd; thecube iscomplete. The 
square a bb’ f is the top, the square fb’ cd the 


Fig. 45. 














right-hand, and the square d fa e the left-hand 
side of the cube. In isometrical drawings, all 
lines which are horizontal in the geometrical 
drawing are parallel to any of the lines de, d ¢, 
SU fa, while those which are vertical are at 
right angles to these or parallel to a e, fd, and 
b/c. Thus, to give the representation of a block 


Fig. 46, 





of stone, as in fig. 46, a circle, as in fig. 47, may 
first be drawn, and a cube formed by the rules 
given in fig. 45; then to draw the representa- 
tion of the right-hand face, measure off from d 
to a, and parallel to de draw the lines a }, de, 
and from a measure the length to }, and from a 
and 6 draw lines parallel to he; abed is the 
right-hand side of the block; next from @ mea- 
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Fig. 47. 





sure to f, and put in the left-hand side a fcd as 
before; then from af and b draw lines fo, be 
parallel to hh, h e, meeting indo; a fob isthe 
upper side of the block. Thus it will be seen 
that all the lines which are horizontal, in the 
drawings are parallel to the top and bottom 
lines of the right and left-hand sides of the cube; 
while those that are vertical are at right angles 
to these. In the formation of a cube in a circle, 
a hexagon is first made by joining the extremities 
of the diameters, as in fig. 45; a0’ cdeisatrue 
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hexagon ; the cube being ultimately formed by 
the lines as in the diagram. But simple as this 
method of forming a cube is, it would be a te- 
dious waste of time to draw each cube required 
in this way. Make a triangle; the base of 
which will be from two and a half to three 
inches long, the hypothenuse being at an angle 
of 30° to the base, the third side being at an 
angle of 90° to the base. Suppose it is desired 
to make a cube in the circle in fig. 45: draw d , 
place the T square so that its edge be at right 
angles to db, and coinciding with the point d; 
lay the base of the triangle on the edge of the 
square, and along its hypothenuse draw the line 
d e, touching the circle ate; parallel toa b draw 
eb’, touching the circle at ’; move the square 
up towards 0’; lay the triangle so that its point 
shall be towards 6’, and draw along its hypothe- 
nuse the line b’ b, meeting db in b; reverse the 
triangle, so that its point is towards a; draw 
a b, and so on, the last line drawn beinged. By 
this means a circle and its diameter, as bd, being 
given, a cube can be speedily drawn by means 
of the triangle. 





BASKET OF GRASSES. 





A BEAUTIFUL ornament for the parlor is 
formed by collecting the various grasses of the 
season. They can be kept green by allowing 
them to-dry in adark room. Wheat, oats, rye, 


eee 


and the cheat that grows amongst wheat, as well 
as the various tall grasses to be found in every 
place in the country, when tastefully arranged 
in a vase or pretty basket, are very ornamental. 
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THE EXCLUSIVES. 


A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


BY LOUISA OLIVIA HUNTER. 


“ WeLL, sister Adelaide, have you learned 
the name of your new neighbors yet?” asked 
Mrs. Vincent, as she entered Mrs. Mayland’s 
parlor, and threw herself carelessly upon the 
sofa. 

“‘No,” replied her sister, emerging from her 
station near the window, the drapery of which 
had partially concealed her from sight. ‘No, 
Mary; but I have been watching the state of 
affairs opposite for the greater part of the 
morning, and my interest in the occupants of 
that little house has considerably increased. 
The husband is very handsome, and really a 
noble-looking man. I saw him to-day for the 
first time as he was busy giving orders for the 
deposition of the furniture. His wife stood at 
the door for a few minutes while she held a 
short conversation with him; but I could not 
see her face, though I would have given worlds 
to, for she was closely veiled. But her form 
was perfect; and, though she was clad in no- 
thing but a simple gingham morning-dress, her 
appearance was far more striking than that of 
many a Broadway belle. You cannot imagine 
how much I admire that lady! She is so grace- 
ful; and there is a slight mingling of dignity, 
too, in her bearing that carries with it its own 
charm. Altogether she seems constituted rather 
to be an inmate of a palace than of that humble 
dwelling. And then her child—you have seen 
it, Mary—is it not a darling? A perfect little 
fairy of a girl, with lips as red as ripe straw- 
berries, a complexion like a snowflake, and 
eyes full, dark, and eloquent. If that child is 
such a little beauty while yet so young, what 
will she be a few years hence? and what must 
her mother be now? Oh, I would give almost 
anything to catch one glimpse of the lady’s 
face !” 

“It’s a great pity she hadn’t drawn aside 
her veil to-day,” said Mrs. Vincent, dryly; “it 
would have saved you the trouble of becoming 
so enthusiastic about all that concerns her. 
Ah, Addy,” she continued, in a tone of import- 
ance, “you little imagined that by a single 
sentence I could have overthrown all your elo- 
quence upon the subject.” ° 

“What do you mean, Mary?” asked Mrs. 
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Mayland, in a voice of astonishment. ‘“ Do you 
know anything about these people?” And then, 
noticing a sarcastic smile upon her sister’s face, 
she added: **Are they not respectable charac- 
ters ?” 

** Respectable characters !”? laughed Mrs. Vin- 
cent. “Why, my dear, your new neighbors 
have hitherto belonged to the bon ton of this 
fashionable city. Respectable characters! ha! 
ha! What would she say to that, I wonder?” 

**Then you know who they are,”’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Mayland, eagerly. ‘‘ Pray tell me, quick. 
How can you delight to keep me so long in 
suspense, Mary?” 

* Well, Adelaide, the lady who has been the 
object of so much curiosity on your part is one 
with whom we have both daily associated—our 
old acquaintance and schoolmate, Ida Latimer.” 

A change instantly came over Mrs. Mayland’s 
countenance, the expression of interest that 
had lingered upon it hastily fled, and in its 
place appeared mingled surprise and soorn. 
**Tda Latimer!” was her exclamation. ‘ The 
proud and queenly Ida the mistress of that mean 
little house! I can scarcely credit it; and yet 
the figure and appearance of that lady greatly 
resemble hers. But where did you learn this, 
Mary, and how did it all come about?” 

“Why, you know I called at Mrs. Clear- 
man’s this morning, and a lady who was there 
told us the whole history. As you will remem- 
ber, the last we heard of Ida Latimer she was 
married to a Mr. Clinton, a very wealthy mer- 
chant, and lived in princely style in 
Square. Well, her husband has lately failed, 
and they have been obliged to sell their mansion 
and its splendid fixtures, and turn strict econo- 
mists. They say Mr. Clinton has some way or 
other—I didn’t exactly understand what—of 
eventually retrieving his fallen fortunes, and 
that, by living in a humble way for a few years, 
he hopes to have everything come out bright in 
the end. Mrs. Greyson, Ida’s sister, was very 
anxious that she should reside with them instead 
of seeking a more lowly abode; but Ida, it 
seems, positively declined, no doubt preferring 
a house of her own where she could reign abso- 
And that sounds so.like Ida 
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Latimer: she was always such an independent 
piece.” 

** And so it’s a decided come down, eh?” said 
Mrs. Mayland, while something very like plea- 
sure beamed from her eyes. ‘“ Ida Latimer the 
mistress of that mean-looking dwelling!” she 
repeated, walking to the window, and gazing 
towards a diminutive two-story house upon the 
opposite side of the street. “How she must 
groan in spirit and deplore her misfortunes! 
She was always so stiff and stately, just as 
though nobody else was her equal. Well, well, 
some time or other pride must and will have a 
fall.” 

** Adelaide,” said Mrs. Vincent, arousing 
from a reverie, a few minutes after, ‘* Adelaide, 
I wonder what could have been the cause of Ida 
Latimer’s estrangement from her friend, Eleanor 
Delancy, or Mrs. Stanwood that is now. It 
always seemed to me very strange that two who 
were apparently such congenial spirits should 
have broken friendship so suddenly.” 

A ray of animation now overspread Mrs. 
Mayland’s countenance. She threw herself 
upon the sofa beside her sister, and remained 
for some moments in earnest conversation with 
her. Mrs. Vincent listened attentively; and, 
when she had concluded, clapping her hands, 
she said: “It was a capital idea, Addy, capital ; 
and it served them perfectly right, too. What 
business had they to hold their heads so high 
above many of the girls, and deign only to 
associate with such and such ones? Well did 
they deserve the title of the ‘Exclusives.’ It 
was a famous idea, Addy: you were always 
particularly averse to the exclusive family, and 
therefore rightly thought, with the old proverb, 
that it was impossible for a house divided 
against itself to stand. I could not help no- 
ticing that, after the intimacy between Ida 
Latimer and Eleanor Delancy had been broken 
off, Eleanor-mingled rather more with her com- 
panions, and even went so far as to condescend 
to converse with you and me occasionally.” 

** Yes—but hush !” said Mrs. Mayland, in a 
tone of alarm, pointing to a nursery-maid who 
all this time had been seated in the back parlor 
with an infant in her arms. 

**Oh, Mary, what if she has been listening to 
our conversation !” 

Don’t be so easily frightened, Addy,’ re- 
joined Mrs. Vincent, soothingly. “Jane has 
not once looked this way, and I’m certain 
hasn’t heeded a word of what we have been 
saying. Besides, you know she is remarkable 
for the little attention she pays to what is going 
on around her.” 
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* Jane,” said Mrs. Mayland, turning towards 
the girl, “‘Jane, you may take the babe back 
again to the nursery.” 

The girl looked up an instant; then, envelop- 
ing her slumbering charge in a woollen covering, 
she quickly left the room. 

**All’s safe enough,” said Mrs. Vincent, 
significantly. “And now, Adelaide,” she re- 
sumed, after a pause, “I have been thinking 
over a plan to which you must give your con- 
sent. As a neighbor, it will be your duty to 
visit Ida Latimer, or Mrs. Clinton, as I suppose 
I must call her, as soon as she is settled in her 
new abode. And you will do so, will you not, 
Addy? and allow me to accompany you also?” 

** Yes, of course I will; and the condescen- 
sion will be all on our part this time, Mary.” 
And, as she spoke, Mrs. Mayland glanced tri- 
umphantly around her own luxuriously fur- 
nished rooms, and then directed her eyes mean- 
ingly towards the little dwelling opposite. 

** And Mrs. Clinton—for the first time in her 
life she will be obliged to meet us without her 
usual assumption of dignity,” returned Mrs. 
Vincent. ‘ But I must be going home now.” 
she added, rising from her seat. “I have 
already stayed too long, for it is nearly dinner- 
time, and Charles does not like to dine alone. 
So good-by, Addy. We shall meet again to- 
morrow, I suppose.” 

**Oh, yes! I will step in and see you a few 
minutes, and then we can arrange everything 
about this visit to my aristocratic neighbor. 
Good-by, Mary. 

And the two kind-hearted sisters parted for 
the day. 


A fortnight afterwards found Mrs. Mayland 
and her sister seated in Mrs. Clinton’s little 
parlor awaiting the appearance of the latter. 
At length the door was unclosed, and the lady 
entered, leading by the hand a lovely little gir] 
of three years. Mrs. Clinton was certainly a 
very beautiful woman. She seemed to be quite 
young, apparently not more than twenty-two. 
In form and feature she was perfect—graceful 
as the bending willow; with a voice both clear 
and musical; and eyes at once soft, brilliant, 
and speaking. Perhaps there was something of 
stateliness in her movements, but it became her 
well. 

She received her visitors politely and without 
appearing in the least crestfallen, as they had 
expected. There was nothing of cordiality in 
her demeanor ; yet she conversed with them ir 
an easy manner upon common topics. 

Come hither, pretty one, and give me a 
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kiss,”’ said Mrs. Mayland, holding out her hand 
to Mrs. Clinton’s little girl. The child raised 
her dark eyes to the lady’s face, but remained 
motionless where she stood. 

* Go, love,” said the mother, in a soft tone, 
‘go to Mrs. Mayland.” ¥ 

The little girl advanced, held her cheek to- 
wards the visitor, and allowed Mrs. Mayland to 
kiss her. The lady was inwardly mortified that 
her salute was not returned, and she said to 
herself: “Young as she is, that child is her 
mother over again ;” but, concealing her feel- 
ings, she said to the little girl whose hand she 
still held: ‘And what is your name, my dar- 
ling ?” 

‘Ella Delancy,” was the lisping reply. 

“Ella Delancy!” repeated Mrs. Vincent. 
** Ah, Mrs. Clinton ! I suppose that is after your 
old friend Mrs. Stanwood ?” 

The reply was in the affirmative. 

**You used to be very loving friends; does 
the intimacy still continue?”? asked Mrs. Vin- 
cent, in the most innocent tone imaginable. 

Before any answer was vouchsafed, Mrs. May- 
land chimed in: “Is it possible, Mary, you do 
not know that that intimacy like most others 
formed in girlhood, was made only to be broken ? 
Early friendships are seldom durable, and I 
dare say,’ she continued, turning smilingly to 
Mrs. Clinton, “that your dislike to one another 
is now as cordial as your affection was once 
professedly mutual. I have not merely sur- 
mised this. Mrs. Stanwood called upon me this 
morning, and, when I entreated her to accom- 
pany us here, she declined so determinedly, and 
at the same time looked so forbidding, that I at 
once understood the state of the case, and for- 
bore to urge her further.” 

Mrs. Clinton’s face became slightly flushed 
for an instant, and then the color faded away, 
leaving her strangely pale. 

Her visitors soon after arose to go. 

“* Well, Mary,” said Mrs. Mayland to her 
sister, as they again entered her own mansion, 
**she’s not a bit changed, is she? As proud as 
a duchess still, notwithstanding the alteration 
in her affairs. If she feels at all chagrined at 
her husband’s losses, she won’t let us know it, 
that’s evident; and she certainly must be 
greatly mortified on account of her misfortunes. 
Ida Latimer can never unrepiningly view her- 
self as the mistress of those bandboxes of par- 
lors with their brass grates and soapstone 
mantlepieces.” 

Leaving the two ladies together, let us again 
take a peep into Mrs. Clinton’s little domicil. 
Immediately after the departure of her guests, a 
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change had stolen over the stately lady. Her 
lovely countenance had assumed an expression 
of despondency ; and, seating herself upon the 
sofa, she remained for a few minutes, her face 
covered with her hands. At length, a deep- 
drawn sigh escaped her, her bosom heaved con- 
vulsively, her head sank languidly upon the 
cushions, and she wept aloud. 

“Mamma, what ails you?” exclaimed little 
Ella, jumping hastily towards her, and putting 
her soft white arms around her mother’s neck. 
“Those naughty ladies have made you cry, 
mamma. They shall never come here again. 
I don’t love them, and they never shall come, 
Mamma, mamma, don’t cry so.” But Mrs. 
Clinton still continued to weep. Suddenly, 
an arm encircled her waist, and looking up she 
beheld her husband, who had entered unheedea 
and stationed himself beside her. 

** What is the matter, Ida?”’ he asked, draw- 
ing her tenderly towards him. “Tell me, 
dearest, what has happened to distress you 
thus?” But the young wife only leaned her 
head upon her husband’s shoulder, and sobbed 
more bitterly than before. 

You are not happy here. This is no meet 
home for you, my Ida,” said Clinton, while a 
slight cloud appeared upon his brow. ‘“ You 
have hitherto borne up bravely through your 
trials; yet I do not at ali wonder that they 
should sometimes press heavily upon your heart. 
When shall I ever cease to reproach myself for 
causing you all this sorrow? Ah, Ida—you who 
might have been the wife of the proudest and 
wealthiest in the land!—why were you doomed 
to unite your destiny to mine, and thus wed 
yourself to wretchedness ?” 

“Oh, Arthur, do not talk in this manner!” 
said Ida, raising her head, and gazing tearfully 
into his face. ‘‘Indeed, indeed you deeply 
wrong me, for never for an instant have I re- 
pined at my lot. The poorest cottage would be 
a happy home with you near, dearest Arthur. 
I do not mourn the loss of riches—oh, no! it is 
not that, not that.”” And again she burst into 
tears. But at length she became sufficiently 
composed to relate to him the particulars of 
Mrs. Mayland and her sister’s visit. 

‘¢ They told me that Eleanor disliked me,” she 
said, at the conclusion of her narration. “And 
do you think it can be, Arthur? Do you think 
that the friend of my girlhood, she who once 
loved me and whom I still love so dearly, can 
indeed hate me ?” 

“Hate you? No, Ida, no; do not for a mo- 
ment imagine it; and forgive me, dearest, for 
injuring you as I have done in thought. How 
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could I ever even for an instant doubt the cour- 
age of my own true-hearted wife? But who is 
this friend whose loss you so bitterly deplore ? 
I knew that you once possessed one after whom 
we have named our little one; but I always 
thought that she had died a long while ago.” 

“Oh no, Arthur!” replied Ida, in a tone of 
emotion; “ but for five long years we have been 
as strangers to each other. I know not the 
reason of her becoming suddenly so cold to me, 
but it was from no fault of mine. I was too 
proud to ask the cause of her altered demeanor; 
and, though I loved Eleanor Delancy very dearly, 
I resented the change, and returned it with 
feigned indifference. But I have never for- 
gotten her, though so many years have since 
elapsed.” 


One morning, about a month after the above 
conversation, Mrs. Clinton was seated in the 
little apartment she called her nursery, and of 
which she was now obliged to take the sole 
charge, when a servant entered, and informed 
her that a lady wished to see her. The visitor 
had refused to send up her card; and, won- 
dering who it could be, she descended to the 
parlor. 

The lady was seated upon the sofa. As her 
hostess advanced, she rose to meet her; and, 
though years had passed since she last looked 
upon that face, Mrs. Clinton immediately recog- 
nized her early friend Eleanor Delancy. Ida’s 
step grew even statelier than before, her cheek 
became slightly pale, but there was no sign of 
emotion upon her countenance. 

‘Mrs. Stanwood!’ was her exclamation, 
when at length she found words to speak. “A 
visit from you was indeed unexpected.” There 
was a slight touch of haughtiness in her tone, 
and she stood calmly and coldly beside her 
guest. For a moment the lady raised her eyes 
proudly to Mrs. Clinton’s face; but, as they 
met those of her girlhood’s friend, her lip 
quivered, and she turned away her head. 

Nor had Ida Clinton met that gaze unmoved. 
A thousand soft recollections came pressing 
upon her. Her thoughts went back to other 
days, and she recalled the pleasant hours when 
the affection of the one before her had been to 
her as a pearl of great price. One by one, as 
she threw off the layers that had grown over the 
records of the past, those memories rose up 
fresh and unimpaired in her heart; and, when 
Mrs. Stanwood again turned towards her, there 
was a passionate burst of tears on the part of 
each. A few low, murmured words, and then 
Ida Clinton sprang hastily forward, and in 
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another instant lay sobbing upon the bosom of 
her long-estranged friend. 

“7 scarcely expected your forgiveness, or that 
you would ever again receive me as your 
friend,” said Mrs. Stanwood, when they had 
both become composed. ‘“ And now, dearest, 
let me explain the cause of my sudden estrange- 
ment from one whom I have never ceased to 
love. Read this, Ida,” and she drew a small 
billet from her reticule, and handed it to her 
companion, ‘‘and all that has hitherto seemed 
mysterious will be made plain to you.” Mrs. 
Clinton hurriedly perused it. Once or twice as 
she read, an expression of sorrowful astonish- 
ment burst from her lips, and when she had 
finished she said: ‘I do not wonder that this 
should have caused your coldness towards me. 
But, Eleanor, though this note is signed ‘Ida 
Latimer,’ and written in my own handwriting, I 
solemnly assure you that I never penned a 
single sentence here, nor have I even looked 
upon it till to-day.” 

**T believe you, dearest. My only-sorrow is 
that I have ever wronged you in thought. But 
from what source could this billet have pro- 
ceeded ?” 

*T donot know. It is certainly very strange ; 
but I cannot account for the writing being so 
like my own.” 

** Have you no suspicions of any one, Ida?” 
asked Mrs. Stanwood. ‘Reflect an instant, 
dearest. Was there no one at school whose 
handwriting might have resembled yours?” 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Clinton, after a few 
seconds of earnest thought. ‘* Yes, there was 
one whose writing was precisely similar to 
mine—Adelaide Belton. But surely she could 
never have been guilty of such meanness, such 
cruelty, for oh, Eleanor, it was a very cruel act!” 

“Tt was, indeed, my Ida,” said Mrs. Stan- 
wood, drawing her friend closer to her, and 
pressing a kiss upon her brow. “ Yet unkind, 
ungenerous as was the plan, Mrs. Mayland was 
most certainly the author of it. Listen for a 
few moments, and I will tell you how I made 
the discovery. This morning I was seated in 
my dressing-room when my nursery-maid, Jane, 
came in, and seemed as though she wanted to 
say something to me. I inquired if she had 
anything to communicate; and she asked me if 
a lady named Mrs. Clinton had once been a 
friend of mine. Though much surprised at the 
question, I replied in the affirmative. This girl 
has been a member of my household for about 
two weeks; and she now proceeded to inform 
me that, previous to her engagement with me, 
she had lived with a Mrs. Mayland in —— 
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Street. She asserted that, a few days before she 
left this lady, she had heard a conversation be- 
tween Mrs. Mayland and her sister Mrs. Vin- 
cent, from which she learned that the former 
had been the cause of creating coldness between 
two friends; and she named you and myself. 
And the way in which her object was accom- 
plished had been by means of a certain note, 
the substance of which Jane repeated to me. 
Imagine my amazement and sorrow when I 
recognized it as the same that I had always 
regarded as coming from you!” 

**Can it be possible that Mrs. Mayland could 
have acted thus!” exclaimed Mrs. Clinton. ‘It 
was only a few weeks ago that she calied upon 
me, and expressed a wish that our acquaintance 
should be renewed ; and then she seemed to be 
very friendly.” 

** And she also visited me some time since, 
accompanied by Mrs. Vincent. More from 
politeness than anything else I returned the 
call; and there our sociability, I suspect, will 
end. You will remember, Ida, that during our 
schooldays you and I had somehow imbibed a 
dislike to the society of both Adelaide and 
Mary Belton ; and, from the circumstance of our 
refusing to be on terms of familiarity with them, 
we received, as I have since learned, the title 
of ‘Exclusives.’ And Mrs. Stanwood smiled 
archly as she spoke. 

At this moment the conversation was inter- 
rupted by the entrance of Mrs. Clinton’s little 
irl, who sprang to her mother’s side. 

“ This is your little namesake, Ella Delancy,” 
said Mrs. Clinton, as her friend stooped down 
to kiss the child. 

** Why not Eleanor?” asked Mrs. Stanwood ; 
‘that is my name, you know, Ida.”’ 

‘“* For a very good reason,” replied Mrs. Clin- 
ton. ‘I could not bear to call her Eleanor; yet 
I wished to give her your name. So, determined 
to come as near the mark as possible, I called 
her Ella.” 

*‘T thank you, dear Ida,” said Mrs. Stanwood, 
gratified with this new proof of her friend’s 
affection. ‘She is a lovely little creature,” she 
added, as, a moment after, the child bounded 
lightly out of the room. 

When Arthur Clinton returned that evening 
to his home, the beaming countenance of his 
fair wife, as she met him at the door, told him 
at once that something unusual had occurred. 
A few minutes sufficed for Ida to inform him 
who had been her guest; and his congratula- 
tions were warm and earnest upon the unlooked- 
for discovery of her long lost-treasure. 
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* Adelaide,” said Mrs. Vincent, as, a few 
days after the events last related, she entered 
her sister’s sitting-room, having just returned 
from a walk, ‘‘I have been this morning to call 
upon Mrs. Stanwood; and—would you believe 
it?—she sent down word that she was engaged! 
What can be the meaning of this?” 

** Why, that she intends to cut our acquaint- 
ance, to be sure,” was the reply, while the 
crimson mounted to the speaker’s face. 

**T don’t understand you, sister; pray explain 
yourself.” 

“The reason is simply this,”’ rejoined Mrs. 
Mayland, becoming red and pale by turns; 
** that all has been discovered. Mrs. Stanwood 
and Mrs. Clinton have renewed their intimacy. 
It was only this morning that they rode out 
together in Mrs. Stanwood’s carriage. And 
all this comes of our talking as we did before 
that good-for-nothing Jane. She went away 
from here a day or two afterwards in a huff 
about some trifling matter, and immediately 
engaged a situation at Mrs. Stanwood’s.” 

Mrs. Vincent was evidently deeply mortified, 
and she vented her feelings upon her companion. 

“Tt is all your fault, Adelaide,” she said, 
sulkily. ‘‘If you had never written that note, 
it would have been far better for us. And now 
I suppose we must give up all hopes of obtain- 
ing, through Mrs. Stanwood, an introduction te 
the circles she frequents. On your account I 
also must suffer. It is a great pity you hadn’t 
more sense than to act as you did.” 

“You didn’t think so six weeks ago,” re- 
plied Mrs. Mayland, in a sarcastic tone; and 
the answer was an effectual preventive to all 
further remarks on the part of her sister. 
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Passing over a period of ten years, let us 
again visit the dwelling of Mrs. Clinton. Since 
we last met this lady, prosperity has dawned 
upon her, and she is now a resident of an ele- 
gant mansion, the same which she had formerly 
occupied in Square. 

It was Christmas evening. Mrs. Clinton’s 
rooms were brilliantly lighted, and two gentle- 
men, with one of whom the reader is already 
acquainted, the other we must now introduce to 
notice—Arthur Clinton and Mr. Stanwood— 
were seated upon a lounge in earnest conver- 
sation. Several small children were grouped 
together in one corner of the room, displaying 
to each other the gifts of which at that season 
of the year Santa Claus-is ever profuse ; while 
a boy of thirteen was seated beside the centre- 
table reading a story in a tone just loud enough 
to reach the ears of his two companions, a gir 
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of his own age and one about two years younger. 
The three seemed very much interested in their 
occupation; but suddenly the elder girl start- 
ed up, and placed her hand upon the book. 
**Hush, Willie,” she said, softly, “let us listen 
moment. I thought I heard the bell ring just 
now. And there—is not that mamma’s step in 
the hall?” And, springing quickly from her 
seat, she bounded towards the door, followed by 
Willie Stanwood and his sister. A moment 
more, and they re-entered the parlor, accompa- 
nied by two ladies, Mrs. Clinton and her friend. 

** The runaways returned at last!’ exclaimed 
Arthur Clinton, as his wife and Mrs. Stanwood 
approached. ‘‘ And pray, ladies, what excuse 
have you to offer for your prolonged stay from 
home on such a day as this?” 

“An excellent one, you may be sure,” re- 
plied Mrs. Clinton, with asad smile. ‘“ Eleanor 
and I have made a mournful discovery to-day, 
Arthur: the poor woman Betsy, recommended 
to our care, is no other than Mrs. Mayland, 
who, through many unfortunate circumstances, 
has been reduced to poverty, and is now lying 
upon a bed of sickness, bereft of friends and 
even of the common necessaries of life.” 

Yes, it was indeed true that Mrs. Mayland 
was thus reduced. Deprived of weaith, the 
fashionable friends who had courted her society 
now despised and shunned her. Her temper 
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soured by her unexpected losses, she had vented 
all her discontent upon her husband, who, al- 
ready goaded by his misfortunes, found refugo 
from the troubles that surrounded him in a state 
of hopeless mania. Mrs. Vincent was travelling 
in Europe. She might possibly be absent for 
years, and an appeal to her for aid was impossi- 
ble, for her sister had not received tidings of 
her for some months, and knew not therefore 
where to address her. So a miserable dwelling 
now became the abode of Mrs. Mayland; and 
here a fever brought on by distress of mind 
seized her frame, and threatened to sever the 
thread of her existence. In this situation she 
was found by Mrs. Clinton and her friend, who, 
through the medium of a servant, had been 
dispatched to her assistance. Through a long 
and tedious illness Mrs. Clinton and Mrs. 
Stanwood were her constant attendants; they 
supported and soothed her when deserted by all 
others ; and beneath their influence Mrs. May- 
land became a changed being. Gradually she 
was restored to her former health; yet even 
then the efforts of the two friends for her com- 
fort did not cease. They procured her employ- 
ment sufficient for the maintenance of her 
helpless family; and she derived her chief 
subsistence in the hour of trial from the kind- 
ness of those who in the days of her prosperity 
she had deeply injured. 





IODI 


Ioprne derives its name from iodos, a Greek 
word, signifying violet-colored; but the tran- 
scendent beauty of the color of its vapor requires 
further elucidation than simply saying that it has 
a violet hue. If alittle iodine be placed on a 
hot tile, it rises into a magnificent dense vapor, 
fit for the last scene of a theatrical representa- 
tion. This remarkable substance was discovered 
by accident about forty years ago. At that pe- 
riod, chemical philosophy was in great repute, 
owing principally to the brilliant discoveries of 
Sir Humphrey Davy. So singular a substance 
as iodine was to Davy a source of infinite plea- 
sure. He studied its nature and properties with 
the fondness and zeal of achild at a puzzle-map. 
His great aim was to prove its compound nature; 
but he failed; and to this day it is believed to 
be one of the primitive elements of the world 
we live in. Iodine is found in almost every 
natural substance with which we are acquainted, 
although in very minute portions. The sea fur- 
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nishes an inexhaustible supply of iodine ; all the 
fish, the shells, the sponges, and weeds of the 
ocean yield it in passing through the chemical 
sieve. Whatever be the food of sea-weeds, it is 
certain that iodine forms a portion of their daily 
banquet; and to these beautiful plants we turn 
when iodine is to be manufactured for commer- 
cial purposes. The weeds cast up by the boiling 
surf upon the desolate shores of the sea-islands 
would at first sight appear among the most use- 
less things in the world; but they are not; their 
mission is fulfilled; they have drawn the iodine 
from the briny wave, and are ready to yield it 
up for the benefit and happiness of man. The 
inhabitants of the Tyrol are subject to a very 
painful disease, called goitre or cretinism; for 
this malady iodine is a perfect cure. Go, and 
have your portrait painted as you are. Photo- 
graphy tells the whole truth without flattery ; 
and the colors used in the process are cnly silver 
and iodine. 

















ORNAMENTAL LEATHER WORK. 


To make Flowers.— Flowers are made in 
leather, in as few pieces as possible; for in- 
stance, the calyx of a passion-flower contains 
five leaves, and the corolla also consists of five 
petals ; in the natural flowers, each leaf of both 
calyx and corolla grows separately ; but in form- 
ing a leather model, two pieces only should be 
cut out (placing them one upon the other, as in 
the example of the rose), containing five petals 
each, so arranged that the appearance should 
be exactly as in the natural flower, while at the 
same time we give more strength to the work, 
and do it more neatly and with greater facility. 

The above observation applies to all kinds of 
flowers. The geranium flower is made of one 
piece of ieather; the wire for the stalk is drawn 
through as in the acorn; but care must be taken 
to insert the stamina in the centre of the gera- 
nium. To form the stamina, fine strips of 
leather must be cut and wetted; then bring the 
ends of each strip together, and insert them un- 
der the wire which forms the stalk; then cut 
and set them as they appear in nature. Mould 
your geranium flower and slightly vein the centre 
of the petals. The number of stamina in all 
flowers should be carefully observed, as on this 
the artistic beauty and character of the work 
greatly depend. Examine particularly the mi- 
nutiz of the subject intended to be copied; too 
much patience and perseverance cannot be exer- 
cised. 

To make Roses.—Wet a piece of leather as 
directed in making the leaves; then cut out two 
pieces like the example. Cut the stamina, and 





put it under the wire as directed in making the 
geranium, and lay the leaves exactly as in the 
engraving, putting the wire through two holes 
made with a fine bradawl. Do not string the 
two pieces at once; but put only one piece at a 
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time on the wire, pinching the wire very closely 
up to the back; then mould the top piece of 
leather containing five petals upwards, curving 
them all as naturally as possible; mould the 
bottom piece also, containing five petals, down- 
wards, curving and pinching them into form; 
thus, with two pieces of leather, a simple rose 
of ten petals is produced. Cut out a smailer 
piece than shown in the engraving, but of the 
same form; also the two as in the engraving, 
and a larger piece of the same form, making 
four pieces; then proceed as before mentioned 
and a fuller rose is produced. Thus, the cha- 
racter of the flower and the number of the petals 
can be regulated with comparative ease. 

The process of making the stalk of the acorn 
is applicable to all kinds of flowers, &c., and the, 
wooden part can be covered with skiver leather 
if preferred. 

To make Dahlias and Chrysanthemums.—These 
flowers require great care and practice in their 
formation. The circle in the drawing represents 
a working pattern: a succession of these, ten in 





number, complete the operation, viz: 2 three 
inches diameter, 2 two and a half inches di- 
ameter, and gradually decreasing in size, finish- 
ing the centre neatly with a very small circle, 
which is glued round the stem that is brought 
through the circles, after being properly mould- 
ed, as hereafter described, namely: dump the 
circles, and with the veiner draw a line from the 
centre to the point of each branch, pinch them 
with the fingers in the same manner as you 
would a leaf, until you produce the form given 
in the accompanying sketch :— 
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After having completed the circles in this way, 
put them together to form the flower; and when 
perfectly dry, the petals should be firmly glued, 
commencing with the small ones, finishing the 
back with two extra circles, as represented in 
the drawing; bore a hole through the work, and 





insert the stem and leaves which have been 
previously moulded. 

Nearly the same operation is pursued as re- 
gards the Dahlia, the circles being rather larger, 
und of somewhat different pattern, thus :— 





But the petals are modelled in every respect 





like the Chrysanthemum; the centre of the 
flower is composed of a half grape—the mode of 





making which has been already described—the 
stem is inserted in the manner pointed out in 
finishing the Chrysanthemum. A drawing of 
the Dahlia thus completed is here represented 





Directions for Hardening, Tinting, and Var 
nishing.—We believe that the greatest impedi- 
ment to the production of good, solid, and well- 
finished work is in the process of hardening and 
tinting it, and we have frequently been told by 
ladies that, after having mounted their frames, 
&e., with carefully made flowers, the whole has 
been spoilt in the act of coloring; hence the 
preference in many for leaving the work light, 
using only a solution of size. If proper compo- 
sitions are procured, and the directions (which 
we will endeavor to render as plain as possible) 
are strictly observed, there is no reason why 
any one should be disappointed, or their work 
spoilt in the finishing process; the effect pro- 
duced, we are certain, will be perfectly satisfac- 
tory. Presuming, then, that such compositions 
only are used which have been tested by prac- 
tical experience, viz., the hardening, tinting, 
and lustre, the process is very simple. 
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TURN THE 


“ Look upon this picture, and on this !’’--HaMLET. 
“Just suppose, for a moment—” said Mr, 
Wilding to his newly married niece, Arabella 





* But I can’t suppose it,”’ said the young wife, 
interrupting him. 

** Can’t suppose what?” asked the old gentle- 
man, smiling—* for I had not finished my sen- 
tence.” 

“T can’t suppose anything, 
reply; “I have no imagination.’ 

“IT never flatter,” said her uncle; “ but truth 
compels me to declare that you have a very 
vivid one.” 

* Well, but, dear Mr. Wilding, do you not 
always advise us to avoid shadows? and are not 
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suppositions shadows ?” 

“ To be sure, my love; and it is ever wise to 
avoid the shadow when the substance is within 
reach; but, when that is beyond us, it is worth 
while to cast a glance even upon its reflex; and 
thus we may often fill up a tolerably truthful 
picture from the study of an outline.” 

‘Well, I suppose I must give in, Uncle 
Wilding. Now, what am I to suppose next?” 

“Why, just suppose for a moment that you 
were a wayward, snarling wife.” 

* Oh, no! I couldn’t for the world. 
must ask me to suppose a possibility.” 

Well, then, suppose you were young, hand- 
some,and amiable. What! No interruption?” 
added Mr. Wilding, good-humoredly. ‘ Have 
I hit upon a possibility ?” 

Arabella glanced at the chimney-glass and 
colored, as she replied: ‘* Your favorite, Wil- 
liam, has tried to persuade me of it a score of 
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times.” 

“And of course you believe everything he 
says?” 

* In reason,” returned Arabella, archly—but 
coloring more deeply than before. 

** Let us go back to the beginning of our con- 
versation. You tell me that when William 
comes home this evening you will meet him 
with a frown, and all because he is a few se- 
conds after the appointed time.” 

**Ten minutes !” corrected Arabella. 

**A heavy punishment for so small an of- 
fence,” said Mr. Wilding, affecting gravity. 

** What !—one little frown, with perhaps a 
smile behind it?” 
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MEDAL. 


** Frowns are the thorns of life, my darling; 
smiles, its roses. We may value the rose, ’tis 
true, despite the thorn we have encountered in 
plucking it; but the sting often remains after 
the flower itself has faded.” 

Avabella drew her chair nearer to her uncle, 
took his hand in both of hers, pressed it affec- 
tionately, and looked up into his face as cloud- 
lessly as if she were a veritable child of the sun. 

*T understand your meaning,” she said; 
**that first impressions are deepest, and so we 
should avoid whatever might suggest a painful 
one. But then it is hard to repress ill-humor until 
we know there is no cause for indulging it !”’ 

*“ Rather say that it is wrong to indulge ill- 
humor until the occasion for it is obvious.” 

* True; but what a pity it is,” said Arabella, 
with a half sigh, “that it is so difficult-to do 
what is right !”’ 

** Not so difficult, my love, if you would only 
remember that every incident of life, like a 
medal, has two sides to it, and can only be ap- 
preciated when both are examined.” 

*“T see, uncle: a bright side and a dark. But 
suppose the dark one presents itself first ?” 

“Turn the medal. Never run the risk of 
shade obscuring light by its mist, so long as you 
can procure the aid of light to penetrate its 
darkness.” 

* But, uncle, nature 
sometimes prevent us for the moment from dis- 
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tinguishing the tint of the two sides?” 

‘Impossible, for we color them ourselves; 
while fear imparts a sombre hue to one side, 
hope sheds its silvery light upon the other. 
Our hopes are our wishes: the surest way to 
attain what we wish is to seek it; the surest 
way to escape from what we fear, to avoid it.” 

“But, dear uncle,” said Arabella, entering 
seriously into the subject, “‘do not our hopes 
sometimes deceive us? Are not our fears some- 
times realized ?” 

“Both; and too often. Could we know 
when, it would surely be wise to soften the 
shock by preparation; but, as it is not given us 
to penetrate into the future, it is certainly 
better to wait for pain until it is forced upon 
us than to accept no pleasure without first 
passing through the imaginary fire of its oppo- 
nent. ‘Take your own case as an illustration. 
Because your husband has not arrived with his 
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accustomed punctuality, you fidget yourself with 
misgivings of his love or safety.” : 

‘And both, dear uncle, are possibilities,” 
said Arabella, with a sigh. 

‘** But neither, at the present moment, proba- 
ble. Assume, however, the worst. Would 
your fears have lightened the ultimate sorrow? 
Certainly not. On the other hand, when you 
find that happily your fear has deceived you, the 
pleasurable result will not be wholly unalloyed 
by the pain which has preceded it.” 

* But, at least, uncle, it will be short-lived. 

“In a single instance, granted; but our 
Accustom 
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greatest friend or enemy is habit. 
yourself to look on the bright side, and you 
need seldom fear a reverse.” 

“ Well, certainly, uncle, it is unwise to dis- 
tress ourselves about a possible result which we 
can by no possibility influence.” 

**I] was much struck by that fact when a 
boy,” said Mr. Wilding, “‘upon hearing the 
exclamation of a good dame in our village. 
One day her son arrived home dripping, having 
slipped into a brook from a little wooden bridge 
that he had to cross in going to and from his 
‘I knew it would happen some day!’ 
‘I never saw him 


labor. 
cried the distressed dame. 
leave the house to cross that slippery bridge, 
since here I’ve been, without trembling all over 
with the certainty that I shouldn’t sec Lim come 
home alive.’ ” . 

* Now, I was at that time a bit of a calcu- 
lator,” continued Mr. Wilding; “‘so, having 
ascertained that the old dame’s residence in the 
village had extended over fifty-five years, and 
that, boy and man, her son had made at least 
four journeys over the terrible bridge daily, I 
ran to my slate, and, by the aid of a little pencil 
and patience, learned that the elderly croaker’s 
fears had been called into action sixty-eight 
thousand eight hundred and sixty times—in 
other words, that she had nourished sixty-eight 
thousand eight handred and sixty bereavements 
with no other fruit to her tree of misery than 
a wet jacket!” 

**But could the poor soul help thinking?” 
asked Arabella. 

** By thinking, she could,” replied the uncle. 
‘“‘Tf she had only thought, after a month of 
terrors, that she had suffered so many uncalled- 
for alarms, and drawn the simplest inference 
from the hint, she must have felt assured of the 
groundleeeness of her fear. She would have 
learned the triumph of fact over fancy, and so 
gradually have got rid of the troublesome fancy 
altogether. If we would only take as much 
trouble to try to be happy as we do to endeavor 
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to make ourselves wretched, the world would, 
ten times to one, show more a garden than a 
desert. But, instead of plucking flowers that 
spring all around us, to charm with their tints 
and sweeten imagination with their incense, we 
step out of our way to gather dust, for no 
other seeming purpose than to cast inte our own 
eyes, and blind us to those beauties that make 
life other than a pleasureless existence.” 

** Still,” said Arabella, scarcely convinced, or 
unwilling to own it, ‘«ne only suffers one’s self, 
and if one likes to suffer—” 

**T deny your proposition at starting,” said 
Mr. Wilding. ‘Light and shadow—moral as 
well as actual—can never be purely local: they, 
directly or indirectly, spread an influence over 
surrounding objects. Let us, then, darken our 
own light, and a shade comes over those the 
nearest—the dearest; or, even if not dear to us, 
at least let us remember that it falls upon those 
to whom we are dear. Thus love or gratitude 
binds us to study those with whom Heaven has 
cast our lot. These two sentiments are closer 
than we are accustomed to acknowledge; at all 
events, where one is awakened, be sure the 
other slumbers near. Mankind is said to be 
selfish ; but pure selfishness, if the words may 
be united, is the rarest of spectacles. To give 
an obvious illustration: do we not, even in our 
costume, study the taste of those about us 
rather than ourown? Do we not dress rather 
to please others than ourselves? What else is 
So also may there 
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it that we call ‘ good taste?’ 
be good taste in the play of features; not that 
we would praise an habitual smile, for even 
that sun-ray of the soul lacks warmth when 
meaningless ; but let the smile wait, listening, 
ready in the antechamber, and the frown abseut 
itself till bidden to the presence.” 

‘* Another five minutes !”? said Arabella—this 
time more anxiously than angrily, as her ear 
caught the striking of a quarter. ‘“‘ Something 
must have happened !”” 

‘Life is certainly not without its crosses,” 
remarked Mr. Wilding. ‘I witnessed a painful 
scene, a few mornings since, that reminds me 
of your present anxiety.” 

“Had it a sad ending?” asked Arabella, 
eagerly. 

« After the confirmation of a letter, her grief 
was agonizing; but I will tell you the incident 
as I had it from her own lips. You have heard 
me speak of Harriet Weston?” 

“Oh, yes! a very beautiful girl, with blue 
eyes and fair hair.” 

“A very beautiful girl; it is she who is the 
sufferer.” 
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**T wonder, dear uncle, you did not name it 
to me before.” 

“1 thought, Arabella, it would be better to 
comfort you; but, as I have failed, there can be 
no harm in enlisting your sympathies for one in 
whom I take a really deep interest.” 

*‘She was to be married this summer, was she 
not?” 

**She was; and, in fact, the ceremony would 
have taken place before now, but for her passion 
for lovers’ quarrels. Wilmington, on the con- 
trary, detested them. The truth is, she pre- 
sumed on her beauty, which in her case was but 
a reed; for Wilmington often was compelled to 
tell her that he wooed a mind and not a face, 
and once or twice hinted that, if disappointed in 
her character, he should withdraw from the suit ; 
nevertheless, he was deeply in love, and any- 
body could see it. Unfortunately, poor Harriet 
was too fond of senseless teazing; and, being 
inclined to coquetry, was (a not unfrequent 
accompaniment to that dangerous disqualifica- 
tion) jealous to a painful degree. An undue 
exhibition of this feeling, or failing, made the 
tormented Wilmington, at the beginning of the 
war, threaten to purchase acommission. How- 
ever, there was real love enough on both sides 
to allow matters to progress to the interesting 
point of engagement; all that now remained 
was to fix the day. In the mean time, about a 
fortnight ago, Harriet expressed a wish to be 
present at a concert at Exeter Hall, which was 
to take place the same evening. Ever ready to 
please her, Wilmington promised to make the 
necessary arrangements, and to call for her at 
seven o'clock. 

*‘ Harriet was quite prepared by the appointed 
time, and looked forward to the enjoyment of a 
charming evening. Wilmington, however, was 
not punctual. The first quarter of an hour she 
bore impatiently enough; the second roused 
her indignation; but, when eight o'clock ap- 
proached without his arrival, anger gave place 
to fear. She could not do so great a violence to 
her self-love as to suppose him capable of neg- 
lecting his promise. Nothing, therefore, sug- 
rested itself to her imagination but a frightful 
necident; and she speedily became inconsolable 
from the reflection that it was in secking to 
gratify her wish that he had suffered. 

“At about half-past eight, when her grief 
was at its height, evidencing a love of the depth 
of which she had herself been unconscious, 
Wilmington drove up to the door. He entered, 
radiant with smiles, holding up triumphantly 
the tickets of admission. 

“The revulsion of feeling was instantaneous. 
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So certainly had she presaged an accident, that 
to see him brought in pale and suffering she 
could have borne with greater fortitude than to 
witness his countenance beaming with health 
She had suffered, and for him; 
Indignation 


and animation. 
and, what was more, causelessly ! 
Was again in the ascendant. He had broken 
faith with her; he had played with her feelings ; 
he had laughed at her terrors (so distorting 
passion told her); he had proved himself un- 
worthy of her hand, and from that moment she 
would withdraw it. 

“Wilmington, surprised and disconcerted, 
began to explain, then to remonstrate, and 
finally to The result was an 
angry separation. 

** Harriet, when left alone, could not but feel 
herself to blame, although, as was perhaps 
natural, she found much in extenuation which 
nobody else would have discovered. She readily 
perceived that, from the fact of his returning at 
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all, there must have been a cause for delay; 
and knew, therefore, that a reconciliation would 
be sought, which, without compromising her 
dignity, she might accept. She did not passa 
very tranquil night; few do who are conscious 
of an injustice, either suffered or inflicted; and, 
on the following morning, was debating with 
herself as to how long she should withhold 
pardon, when a note in Wilmington’s hand- 
writing was placed in her hands; she was at the 
same time informed that the messenger waited 
for an answer. 

**She had expected that he would come to sue 
in person, and feared that the note might not be 
as humble as she desired. There was no time 
for consideration ; so she determined to maintain 
her position by the haughty step of returning 
his letter unopened. 

*“Tt was of no avail that, as the street-door 
closed, her heart accused her of harshness; her 
woman’s curiosity, too, upbraided her strongly ; 
but she felt assured that the evening would 
afford her an opportunity of acting in any way 
she thought most consistent with her dignity— 
or pride. There had been a pre-existing engage- 
ment for six o’clock, and she felt that he dare 
as soon leap into a furnace as break it. 

**T may here mention the cause of Wilming- 
ton’s delay, which was only learned when too 
late. The concert having been a very popular 
one, the whole of the tickets had been sold 
before he had time to reach the offices, at all of 
which he applied in vain. He even procured 
the addresses of some of the purchasers, and 
bore no small amount of contumely in endea- 
voring to induce the bolders to sell them at a 
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premium. As a last resource, he stationed 
himself at the docrs, and pertinaciously ad- 
dressed every gentleman visitor until he suc- 
ceeded in procuring, at a heavy price, the 
coveted tickets. I have told you his reward; 
but, notwithstanding Harriet’s ungrateful con- 
duct—considering, too, that jhe had himself 
been somewhat hasty—he, early on the follow- 
ing morning, wrote the above explanation, for- 
warding it by his servant, and had it returned 
unopened. 

‘Harriet had rehearsed the intended scene 
many times before six o’clock arrived, conclud- 
ing it on every occasion more and more to her 
satisfaction—that is to say, accumulating more 
biting phrases for herself, and suggesting more 
humble replies for her lover. Six o’clock ar- 
rived; she had kept her eyes anxiously upon 
the clock, but no visitor. From that moment 
her indignation re-warmed. She felt sure that 
he would come, and only feared that she should 
not be able to express herself with sufficient 
warmth. An hour of angry solicitude passed. 
At seven, the postman brought a letter. It 
would be folly to return this; in fact, impossi- 
ble; for she had forgotten the address, and must 
open the letter to discover it. She did so, and 
read to the following effect :— 


‘Dear Harriet: Since you returned my 
letter this morning, I have decided not to sec 
you again until assured that my visit will be 
acceptable. When—or if ever—rests with your- 
self. I shall be wretched if I do not see you 
this evening; but, if I do not hear from you 
before eight o’clock, it will be impossible, as at 
that hour I have, to drown care, engaged to 
accompany Colonel Lorimer and Major Dacres 
to the siege of Sebastopol. A word from you 
in the mean time will bring me to your feet. 

Yours, with affectionate regret, 
ALFRED WILMINGTON.’ 


This letter was a thunderbolt. Harriet knew 
that the regiment to which his two friends 
belonged had been ordered for instant service in 
the East; she remembered also Alfred’s threat, 
and had heard him say that, if he determined to 
proceed and could not gain a commission, he 
would embark for the Crimea as a volunteer. 
Her worst fears were being realized, but there 
was still the chance of saving him. Her parents 
had been called from town on business the 
previous day, and there were only female 
servants left in the house. Her terror of the 
service was so great—the fervency of her love 
so pure—that, with true womanly feelings, she 
resolved to set risk of mistake at defiance by 
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answering his note in person. Accompanied by 
her maid, with as little delay as possible, she 
hired a vehicle, and proceeded towards Mr. 
Wilmington’s lodgings. On arriving at the 
vicinity, the driver asked for the precise address, 
which he had forgotten. Harriet and her maid 
looked at each other in blank dismay. Neither 
could remember either number or street, and 
the letter had been left on the table! 

“There was no alternative but to return 
home, and then retrace their route. They did 
so at the top of the horse’s speed, and reached 
the house ten minutes after eight. To the 
anxious inquiry, if Mr. Wilmington was at 
home, she received a reply that he had quitted 
the house but five minutes previously with two 
officers in the army. The servant added that 
they had gone in company to Sebastopol ; but 
that Mr. Wilmington looked so ill and wretched 
that he seemed much fitter for a sick bed than 
to be a visitor to such exciting scenes. 

** Harriet heard no more, and reached home 
almost in a fainting state. To her own eyes, 
her conduct now stood out in all its littleness 
of vanity. What a fearful amount of punish- 
ment did her haughty weakness now bring down 
upon her! To be forever separated from the 
chosen one of her heart was in itself a bitter 


pang; but to acknowledge that separation as the 


result of her own folly—to feel that she awak- 
ened him from a dream of future happiness to 
confront him with death—perhaps to doom him, 
worse still, to years of hope-withering imprison- 
ment—was to create a poignant sorrow more 
bitter than the sharpest wound. 

**She had not the sustaining power that ani- 
mates a soldier’s wife—the hope of fame, the 
love of glory—the very sentiments which have, 
by their identity, drawn the two hearts together. 
On the contrary, she was ever susceptible of 
tender emotions to a painful degree, and would 
have wept at the sight of a wounded animal. 
You will well believe that she never pressed 
her pillow that night, but passed the silent 
hours in drawing pictures of the saddest hue. 
At one time she would portray him in a hospi- 
tal—one among those miles of stricken heroes 
for whose wounds hearts have—three thousand 
miles asunder—bled drop for drop. She would 
sit in imagination by his side, smooth his pil- 
low, wipe the fever drop from his forehead, 
moisten his parched lips, and jealously forbid a 
second hand to help her ministration. Then 
the scene would change to where thousands of 
white tents dotted hill and slope like flowers. 
On one her eye would rest with feverish emo- 
tion. The folds of canyas would fade before 
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TURN THE MEDAL. 


her burning gaze, and show within the manly 
figure of her lover arrayed for the coming 
struggle. Health was on his cheek, and firm- 
ness in his glance; but a sadness shadowed his 
features like a veil, and showed the current of 
his thoughts as he hastily penned a letter, too 
likely to prove his last; the direction was blis- 
tered by a tear, yet undried when the trumpet 
sounded the fatal summons. In a few moments 
she saw him leading a charge, and heard the 
shouts of his followers as they dashed through 
the columns of the enemy, emerging from the 
hostile mass unhurt. Next she would single 
him out at the head of a storming party, trace 
his form as he wound along the trenches, 
hurried over the open ground, climbed the steep 
acclivity, and leaped upon the parapet with a 
shout of triumph, taken up and echoed bya 
cloud of followers. Then came the roll of 
musketry and the clashing of steel, the hand-to- 
hand encounter, the sharp cry of agony, the 
counter-shot, and the death-like silence of de- 
feat! Amid the heart-sickening scene, upon 
one object only did her eye rest, singled out in 
a moment from a multitude of slain and 
wounded. The lip, parted in agony, bore yet 
the proud curl of the hero; the eye, glazing, 
was still terrible in its severity, the concentra- 
tion of its gaze only relaxing in its intensity as 
a thought of the home thousands of miles dis- 
tant humanized the heart, for the moment 
brutalized by the stern requirements of the 
terrible encounter. The hand that lately struck 
relentlessly as dear a life from amid the foe now 
tremblingly drew from his bosom the last letter 
to her who had owned and cast aside his love, 
reddened by his own heart’s blood, as life slowly 
but surely ebbed from his mutilated breast. 
Her miniature, too, was drawn from the same 
spot, shattered by a rifle-ball that had driven its 
fragments to the very throne of life, destroyed 
by the image of her without whom that life 
was valueless. With his last gasp—her name, 
coupled with a blessing upon his lips—she also 
became senseless, and thus closed that terrible 
night of imaginary horror.” 

Overcome by emotion, Arabella turned to- 
wards the window to recover herself. 

“Thank Heaven, my husband’s safe!” she 
exclaimed, sinking upon her knees, as she es- 
pied her husband in the distance crossing the 
fields from the railway station. ‘“ Pray excuse 
my silly emotion,” she added, rising in some 
confusion, “ but really you have made me quite 
nervous. I Jong tosee the poor girl; do tell me 
how far she has recovered. Dear William will 
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be here in five minutes, and I mustn’t let him 
see that I have been crying.” 

** A dozen words will satisfy you. Early the 
following morning I happened to call; found 
the poor girl just recovering from a swoon, 
heard her story, read the letter that had caused 
this night of misery, and, after a few words of 
cautious preparation, drew from the very bane 
its antidote.” 

** Indeed !”” 

**Yes; and while her tears and smiles were 
struggling for mastery—and I believe she was in 
the very act of bestowing on me a grateful kiss— 
Alfred Wilmington himself entered the room!” 

“Why, uncle,” said Arabella, in pleased 
amazement, ‘ hadn’t he, then, accompanied his 
military friends to the siege of Sebastopol ?” 

** Yes—at the Surrey Zoological Gardens.” 

“Then he had deccived her in his letter!” 
said Arabella, in a tone of condemnation. 

**Not so,” replied Mr. Wilding; “she had 
deceived herself. In any other frame of mind, 
she would have gathered its true meaning from 
the simple words before her; but passion, like 
a whirlpool, draws everything within its centre 
till their hue is confounded in the vortex. It 
only shows, darling, how, 10 a jaundiced eye, 
everything looks yellow.” 

“Dear William,” she cried, running up to 
her husband to kiss him as he entered the room, 
**T am so glad you have come!”’ 

**Rather late, I fear, love,” he replied, ex- 
tending a hand to his uncle. 

“Oh, don’t say a word about that, dear!”’ she 
exclaimed, with a smile as bright as the Koh-i- 
noor, and a trifle brighter. 

“T°ll tell you what kept me, Arabella. You 
said at breakfast this morning that you dreamed 
I brought you home an azalia—your favorite 
flower; so I determined to purchase one; but, 
being disappointed at the florist’s, had to go to 
Covent Garden Market for it; reached the ter- 
minus in time to see the second train start; had 
to wait fora third; and so here I am at last; 
and now your dream ’s made out.” 

Would Arabella have exchanged that flower 
for a diadem? No! And so you would have 
said had you seen her kiss it. 

As she turned from her husband to show her 
favorite azalia to dear Mr. Wilding, the good 
man asked, in a whisper, if she really thought 
the dew-drop on the leaf had come out of a 
greenhouse. 

“T half expected a frown for my lack of 
punctuality,” said William, gayly. 

Why so, dear?” 








838 
** Because, love,” he returned, with a good- 
humored shake of the head, “I have now and 
then got a smile from the wrong side of the eye 
on similar occasions—till I stood upon my de- 
fence, dear—only till I stood upon my defence.” 
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But I’ve learned a new lesson, William, 
since the morning !” 

“ Indeed! what is it?” 

“To Turn THe Mepat.” 





ARRANGEMENTS 


Or late years outside blinds of stout striped 
canvas have come greatly into use, and are 
much liked on of their convenient 
arrangement and pleasing appearance. Where 
there is a balcony or a rail fixed two or three feet 
in front of the window, they can be fitted as 
outside roller blinds at but little cost or trouble. 
The blind being drawn down, the lower end is 
tied to the rail, so that it presents the appearance 
of a long sloping veranda, which excludes heat 
and light without hiding the view from those in the 
room. This is the way of fixing very frequently 
seen on the continent, where this form of outside 
blind was first introduced. 

The windows, however, which have a balcony 
or rail in front are comparatively few; for the 
others a different mode of fitting the blinds has 
been applied. This is shown in fig. 1. The 
deep cornice at the top forms a case into which 
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the blind is drawn when raised, and thereby 
protected from rain and other casualties of the 
The mode of construction of this kind 
In 


weather. 
of blind is shown by the next two figures. 
figure 3, the straight line a represents an iron 
rod fitted inside the wooden frame or case of the 
blind, which of course is made to fit the window. 
Three feet six inches, as a general rule, will be 
a sufficient length for this rod, and it must be 
fixed about half an inch from the wood to allow 
the swivel to work freely up and down upon it. 
This swivel is attached to the rod 6, which forms, 
£0 to speak, the mouth of the blind, as shown 
in figure 1; it is to be twenty-eight inches long 
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from back to front. Figure 2 shows the lath, 
and the arrangement of pulleys for raising or 
lowering the blind. The line c is carried to the 
pulley on the extreme left; d goes to the centre 
pulley, while the line e descends over its own 
pulley on the right. These three lines, being 
tied together a short distance below the lath, 
form a single rope. The lines led through the 
pulleys extend to the lower edge of the blind, 
being carried down the inside by small rings; 
and when they are pulled, the rod 6 rises to a 
perpendicular, and is lifted up with its canvas 
hood into the case at the top of the window. 
Hooks are usually fixed at the side of the 
window to secure the lines upon, so that the 
blind may be easily managed by any one stand- 
ing in the room. 

The slope given to the bottom of the blind by 
the rod b may be less or more according to 
circumstances. The more the rod is raised, the 
greater will, of course, be the outlook from 
within, but the greater will also be the admission 
of light. The form of the hood may also be 
varied at pleasure ; itis sometimes made circular 
or elliptic as well as square. Instead of an iron 
rod for the guide of the blind, a groove with a 
sliding block may be in the wood-work of the 
side-frame, and the rod of the hood being fixed 
to this, it will rise or fall as required. Outside 
blinds, indeed, afford ample scope for many 
ingenious contrivances in their fittings and 
management. 
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THE ART OF MAKING WAX FRUIT AND FLOWERS. 





THE TULIP, HYACINTH, AND NARCISSUS. 


The Tulip is not an easy flower to make, al- 
though so apparently simple. This simplicity 
indeed constitutes half the difficulty, as the 
flower, when formed, is so large as to show all 
defects, and is not relieved by leaves, tendrils, 
or any other adjunct which can hide a misshapen 
petal, &c. In fact, a tulip, to be a beautiful 
object in wax, must be made with perfect exact- 
ness. Tulips vary very much in their color, 
shape, and mode of streaking: some have yel- 
low bodies, and others white; some black 
anthers, others yellow; and so accordant with 
each other must be the anthers, streaks, color, 
size, and form, that only a real tulip must be 
taken as a pattern. Upon the examination 
of this, it will be found that the young seed- 
vessel is found of a club-shape in the centre, 
next are six stamens at equal distances, next 
six petals, the whole supported on a strong 
stem. The petals should be made of white 
wax for white flowers, and a middle shade of 
yellow for the other varieties. The color for 
the streaks is a mixture of carmine with a little 
blue or black, using Prussian blue to produce a 
purple, and Indian ink with the carmine or 
lake to form a deep crimson. Great care must 
be taken in laying on the streaks, as these must 
be on both sides of the petal, and before this is 
attached to the stalk; also, each petal is to be 
rolled with the knob of the largest curling-pin 
until it is somewhat of a boat-shape, or much 
hollowed in the part that is to come next the 
stalk. Three of the petals are to be put on 





first, and the other three afterwards in sucha 
manner that their edges will somewhat overlap 
the edges of the others. The whole flower, if 
fully blown, will form a cup-shape; but it is 
far more elegant to contract the top much more 
than this, so as to show fully the outside of the 
petals. 

The Van Trol, or sweet-scented early spring 
tulip, is very easy to make. Its petals are 
about an inch and a half long, and three-quar- 
ters or less in width, round below and pointed 
above. They are to be made of deep yellow 
wax, and colored all over with carmine, except 
around the edges, which are to be left yellow. 
When put together, the petals are seldom regu- 
lar, but somewhat distorted, so as to appear 
twisted towards the top, an effect easily imi- 
tated; also the flower should always be repre- 
sented as nearly closed. 

In wax these small tulips are usually repre- 
sented as growing in a garden pot. There are 
to be two leaves to each. If thus made, never 
put more than three in a pot. 

The Hyacinth.—This beautiful production of 
the garden is of every possible color, except 
bright green, scarlet, brown, and black; its va- 
rieties, both single and double, running through 
every shade of blue, pink, yellow, white, &c. 
It is rarely or never streaked ; but very often the 
centre of a double flower is of a much darker 
color than the outer petals. The form of the 


hyacinth is different from any former flower we 


have described, inasmuch as it consists of num- 
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berless florets united together to form a close 
bunch. This adds somewhat to the labor, but 
not the difficulty of manipulation. First cut 
from twelve to twenty pieces of thin wire eight 
inches long, then cut out the petals according to 
form A. If you are imitating a single flower, 
take a piece of white wax a quarter of an inch 
broad and half an inch long; cut this in narrow 
strips; roll a piece similar to this round the 
top of each wire, one end of each strip being 
attached to the wire, the other end beyond it; 
these are for stamens. If you wish a double 
flower, let there be either six or twelve of these, 
or rather of narrow petals, as a substitute for 
the stamens. Those for the inner row are to 
be of form B, and for the second row of form C, 
being a gradation in size from the outer or true 
petals, which are also six in number. The 
various petals, when cut out, will require after 
coloring, or not, according to the variety copied. 
The stamens being attached, next fix the six 
petals at equal distances around; smooth very 
carefully the joints of them near to the stalk, 
so that they shall appear united for nearly half 
their length. Let the petals remain quite close 
together at the top for the buds, a little more 
open for the next lowest flowers, and the petals 
of the full-blown ones quite curved back in a 
round and regular form, for this character is 
very essential to the hyacinth. If a double 
flower is to be imitated, first, instead of the 
stamens, fix the six inner petals; then, in the 
intervals of these, the next row; and in the 
intervals between these last, or exactly opposite 
the inner row, the largest petals. The base of 
all the under ones is covered with the upper 
row, and the whole base is nicely rounded off. 
The petals are then put into form by carefully 
bending back first the outer row, then the next, 
and lastly the inner ones. One or even both 
rows of inner petals may be dispensed with for 
the buds, particularly the smaller ones. The 
joining of the florets together is the same for 
single and double flowers. The following brief 
instruction may suffice for many other flowers 
besides the hyacinth: Provide a needleful of 
green silk, and cover each stalk for about an 
inch with green wax; arrange the buds and 
flower in the order of their degree of expansion ; 
fasten two of the smallest together, half an inch 
from the floret, by a curl of the silk, a quarter 
of an inch lower down ; fasten on a third floret 
or bud by another turn of the silk, and so on 
for about three or four inches down the stem, 
increasing the distance of a quarter of an inch 
for each as you proceed downwards, and also 
rather increasing the half inch distance from 
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the floret to the place of the ligature; afte: 
placing two or three, it will be necessary to bend 
the stem of the floret sideways. It will be ob- 
served in a natural flower the buds are upright, 
the fresh-blown florets horizontal to the stem, 
and the lower one rather hanging down. As 
you go on attaching these florets, the stem will 
need covering with a strip of green wax similar 
to that used at first. Doing this with care, 
nicely blending the edges of these pieces, and 
duly arranging the florets so as to touch each 
other all round, a very natural appearance will 
be given to the whole; and, should a hyacinth 
be even the very first flower to be imitated, the 
learner will generally have cause to congratulate 
himself upon his successful modelling. For a 
fine hyacinth, you will require not more than 
four sheets of wax, as it cuts to great advantage. 

The Narcissus.—The name narciss or narcis- 
sus is rather that of a family than a particular 
flower, as the species are extremely numerous 
and general among us. Space only allows one 
to be fully described, but the instructions given 
for that apply to them all, especially if the fol- 
lowing remarks relative to the peculiarities of 
each are borne in mind. 
Jonquil (Narcissus Jonquillus).—This is 
wholly, cup and all, of a bright yellow; the 
stems are thin and long; there are two sheaths. 
The flower is about two inches across, and there 
are two or three to each stem. The leaves are 
short and narrow. 

Poet’s Narciss (Narcissus Poeticus).—There 
is but a single ‘flower to each stem, and this is 
very often double, of a pure white color; when 
single, the cup is white tipped with scarlet. 
The seed-vessel is very small, the stem rather 
slender. 

Polyanthus Narciss (Narcissus Tageta).— 
Eight or ten flowers to a stalk, of a fine dark- 
yellow color, both as to petals and cup; the 
latter, however, is much the darker, and may 
be made of orange wax, while the petals are of 
the darkest shade of yellow. The flowers need 
not be more than an inch and a half over, or 
even less than this. 

Two-flowered Narciss (Narcissus Biflorus).— 
This two-flowered species is one of the prettiest, 
and as easy as any other to imitate; we will 
therefore describe it more in detail than the rest. 
The petals are, as in every case of the others, 
six in number, the stamens six, the nectary or 
centre part in the form of acup. This is of a 
yellow color, jagged around the edge. The 
petals are white, the sheath of a light brown, 
and the stem and leaves bright green. First 
take two moderately thick wires for the stem, 
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and cover two or three inches of the top of 
each with green wax. Model six stamens of the 
form given in the illustrative cut; dip the points 
of these in turpentine, and then, while wet, in 
dry orange chrome; lay them aside for the tur- 
pentine to evaporate, and for them to become 


or 


be brought together. You may then unite the { 
edges, and still roll it with the pin till it forms 

a perfect regular cup. The petals will not re- ; 
quire rolling ; but if you have a natural flower 
to copy from, you will find that the natural ones 
are somewhat in ridges; this effect is produced 
by the pin being pressed against them length- 
wise. Unite the six stamens to the wire stem, 
so that they shall just have their anthers pro- 
jecting beyond it. Next pierce the centre of 
the cup by the bottom end of the stalk, and 
pass it up to its proper place, that is, so that the { 
bottom of it comes up close to the anthers of } 
the stamens which have just been put on; } 
pinch this tightly on; place the petals at regular { 
intervals under the cup, bending them across at 
about a quarter of an inch near the bottom, and { 
putting them on by this quarter of an inch, 
which will be quite sufficient; wrap a piece of 
white wax for about an inch along the wire for 
the tube of the flower, and make the whole 
quite smooth and even; lastly, finish the flower 
with a little oblong ball of green wax of the 
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hard again. While the stamens are drying, cut 
out a piece of deep yellow wax of the form 
shown at A, and make it jagged around the 
edge. Hold this piece in the hand, and roll the 
ball of the curling-pin over it backwards and 
forwards till it curls up, and till the edges may 
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same color as the stem to form the seed-vessel, 
as shown at C. The other flower is to be made 
the same way, or a bud may be formed in like 
manner. The petals are to be bent so as to give 
the flower a flat appearance, or rather, a flower 
opening is to be somewhat hollow; in a full- 
blown flower the petals are to be flat, and, in 
one which has been open for two or three days, 
they are to be bent back. The two flowers are 
now to be tied together at about an inch and 
a half from the seed-vessel of the one, and an 
inch from the seed-vessel of the other. Tie 
them not only here, but downwards along the 
stem to the bottom of it with thin soft cotton or 
silk. Cut out of brown wax a sheath, shaped 
as D; join it to the stem so as to conceal the 
upper ligature; and cover the stem below the 
sheath with green wax. The flowers only re- 
main to be bent into proper form, so as to 
arrange themselves gracefully. They are na- 
turally bent immediately adjoining the seed- 
vessel, or bulb, at the bottom of the tube of the 
flower. 
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“ Wet, my dear,” said William Stanley to 
his wife, “I think if you will get out my port- 
manteau and fill it, I will run off to New York 
for a few days.” 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Stanley, arching her eye- 
brows. “On business ?” 

“No, not particularly. I like to go occa- 
sionally; and I supposed that this week would 
be quite as convenient a time, all things con- 
sidered, as I could choose.’’ 

So, with the belief that William had some- 
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thing to call him from home that he did not 
care to trouble her about, like the confiding, 
trusting wife that she was, she packed the port- 
manteau, dropping into it one item that had not 
been called for—a tear, shed at the thought of 
her coming loneliness. 

‘Silly child that I am,” she said, hastily 
wiping her eyes. “Two whole years a wife, 
and still so childish! I7’ll dry my tears, and be 
no longer foolish. And yet, would he have 
gone away so coolly a year ago for no particular 
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reason, except that he ‘liked to occasionally?’ 
Is he tiring of me—me—who meant to be to 
him the best of wives, and make his home like 
no other place on earth, that he must leave me 
for so paltry a reason?” And pretty Mrs. 
Stanley looked quite dejected as she went about 
her work, and sought to drown unpleasant 
thoughts in the performance of daily duties. 

William Stanley took the night train for New 
York, telling his wife with a good-humored, yet 
meaning smile, that he should “be back again 
quite as soon as she would be glad to see 
him.” 

‘Gone!’ she ejaculated; “and for how long 
a time I know not. How dreary the house 
seems! And how shall I spend all these weary 
days? My housework is but little, and, now 
there is only myself to care for, will take buta 
few hours of the day. Let me see. I’ll take 
up some of my girlish occupations. There is 
that ottoman cover, that never was finished ; 
that pencil drawing of the old homestead that I 
was to complete and get framed; that handker- 
chief half hemstitched for mother; and then 
those songs that William bought for me the 
xther day. Ah, I will finish these odd jobs! 
Then they will be off of my mind, and I shall 
be so busy that I shall not have time to be mise- 
rable. What a happy thought! Now, if I 
were a real heroine, I should lie on the lounge 
all day, en deshabille, with not a thought for 
anything but myself, thinking, all the time, 
that ‘I would not, if I could, be gay.’ No, no; 
aothing of that kind will do for me. ‘Away 
with melancholy !” sang the little lady, as she 
took the duster and proceeded to dust the parlor. 

Her morning work finished, she went up- 
stairs, into the little attic room, where things 
long forgotten were stored. Opening an old 
trunk, she seated herself on a small chest, and 
commenced a review of its contents. A neat 
pasteboard box held the cloth and the gay 
worsteds with which the ottoman cover was to 
have been worked. The sight of these renewed 
many youthful days, and she searched the trunk 
to the bottom to see what clse it might hold that 
had been forgotten since she left her childhood’s 
home. Here was a bundle of letters from her 
schoolmates—full of demonstrations of lasting 
friendship—friendship that had not outlived the 
poor little note-paper that had testified to its 
existence. Opening them, she became absorbed 
in their contents; and hour after hour rolled 
by, and the village bell rang the hour of noon 
before Mrs. Stanley was sufficiently recalled to 
the present time to know that she was mistress 
»f a house of her own, instead of an occupant 
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of a little old desk in yonder schoolhouse on 
the hill, where all these girlish letters had been 
received and answered. 

Well, well, I have had two pleasant hours, 
and hare lived over some happy days. After 
dinner, I will certainly commence the work I 
have planned.” 

All the afternoon her fingers flew merrily 
over the canvas, and at evening the task was 
nearly completed. 

‘One hour more of work, and there will be 
one bit more of furniture to surprise William 
with when he returns. When he returns! Let 
me see: that will probably be in about three or 
four days. Oh, dear, what a long time! I 
know I shall have the blues before he gets 
home. Well, I will try and keep them off with 
employment. There is that tulip bed te be 
weeded. I’Il do it now.” 

Weeding is hard work if faithfully done. 
Mrs. Stanley worked until, for weariness, she 
knew she could work no longer; so, going into 
the house, she seated herself in the western bow 
window; and, taking her knitting-work, pre- 
pared for an hour of twilight rest and medita- 
tion. A city belle would have smiled at the 
homely occupation that busied her fingers ; but 
our little heroine was country-bred, and had 
many old-fashioned notions that made her a 
happier woman than she might otherwise have 
been. The soft clicking of a set of knitting- 
needles has something in its sound peculiarly 
quieting and soothing. Busy people sometimes 
have the feeling that they cannot sit and fold 
their hands, even when they wish to think. 
Let me assure my lady friends that, with a half 
knit stocking in their fingers, all such feelings 
will vanish. They will have the happy con- 
sciousness‘ that they are “doing something ;”’ 
and that goes a great way in making up the 
happiness of some lives. Instead, therefore, of 
leaning her head upon her hand, and thus gazing 
out into the night, as heroines of romance are 
wont to do at the twilight hour, our heroine 
took her knitting-work, and, sifting in an easy- 
chair, looked quietly at the fading sunset, the 
slowly descending new moon, and the bright 
stars that came out one by one. Very beautiful 
she thought the scene; and then she wondered 
where William was and what he might be doing. 
** Perhaps he will go to the theatre,” she thought; 
and then corrected herself as she remembered 
that it was an opera night, and that he had 
always expressed a wish to see Vesta Vali. 

The evening breeze at last drove her from 
the window; and, lighting the lamp, she sought 
the “ Amusement” column of the “ Post,” and 
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found that Vesta Vali would appear in Lucrezia 
Borgia. 

* Ah, I am glad of that! William will enjoy 
it highly.” Self-forgetful, she did not lament 
that she could not be there too; but she pictured 
the gay scene at the Aeademy, and was happy in 
William’s supposed happiness. 

A few scenes in Kingsley’s “ Saints’ Tra- 
gedy”—so sad that she could read but a few 
scenes ; and lastly, in accordance with another 
old-fashioned notion, a chapter in the Bible, 
and thus Mrs. Stanley ended her first day alone. 

Few of us can remember ever having passed 
two days in succession exactly alike. The 
usual order is a quiet day, and then an active 
day, then another quiet one. So, as Mrs. Stan- 
ley had passed one still, quiet day, the one that 
followed might naturally be expected to be of a 
different character. One would have supposed 
that she had appointed a reception day, so nu- 
merous were the calls she received. Very little 
time she had for the odd jobs she had planned. 
But the worsted work was finished, and the 
pencil drawing commenced. 

On the third day, the parlor was strewn with 
drawing materials, working cotton, &c.; and 
slight showers kept Mrs. Stanley in-doors and 
busy. 

“Oh, this hemstitching is getting tiresome! 
I would not make mamma a present that has 
cost me any unpleasant hours. [I'll lay it aside 
fora time. I’ll draw a little while. No; 17ll 
look at those songs. Yes; at this one.” And, 
seating herself at the piano, she opened Men- 
delssohn’s beantiful little song “‘ Far Away.” 

“ O far away I'll fly in dreaming, 

Where thou art now; 
Where everlasting snows are gleaming, 
And foaming brooks go lakeward streaming, 


Where thou art now. 
. * - * * * * 


And still my soul pursues its dreaming 
Till thou return. 

Time shall not move me to complaining, 

Our hearts unaltered aye remaining, 
Till theu return.” 

Charmed by the influence of the words and 
the music, Mrs. Stanley leaned her elbow upon 
the music-desk and fell to thinking. She was 
aroused by a touch upon her shoulder and a kiss 
upon her forehead. 

“Oh, William! is that you? How you 
frightened me! I did not expect you so soon.” 

**Ah! then it was not me whose return you 
were waiting? Hey, my dear?” 

Mrs. Stanley blushed, but her happy face told 
the truth—-‘* whose return should she be waiting 
for?” 
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Yes, yes; but IZ have not been among 
‘everlasting snows’ and ‘ foaming brooks.’ 

** Well, well, have it as you please; only I 
am so glad that you are here. But how did you 
get in without my knowing it?” 

**Oh, ‘out of sight, out of mind,’ you know.” 

“Cruel man, you know nothing about it. 
Look around the room and see how hard J have 
tried to keep busy and not to grow lonesome.” 

** Drawing, embroidery, sewing, reading, mu- 
sic! Do you know that I fancied that your 
occupations had been vastly different ?” 

**No; what can you mean?” 

** Have you forgotten a year ago at this time?” 

** Yes, yes; I believe so. But what of it?” 

** Well, it so happens that I had not forgotten 
it. Scrubbing and cleaning week, was it not?” 

**Perhapsso. What made you remember it?” 

* Why, I set it down in my memory as the 
unhappiest week I had known since our mar- 
riage. So, this year, I resolved to be out of the 
way while the ‘three days’ revolution’ was 
taking place; so I forced myself off to New 
York.” 

**Oh, William, had you told me this before, 
you need not have gone, and I should have been 
spared some sad thoughts and some sad tears— 
some ; not many, mind you!” 

** Ah! how is that?” 

**T have attended to no house-cleaning since 
you left.” 

‘Indeed! Then the evil day is put off.” 

*“*Not so. I have no evil day. This year I 
resolved to have no more house-cleaning peri- 
ods, but to put the house in order in the most 
quiet way possible. Doing a little of the all- 
important house-cleaning every day until all 
was completed, in order to save all this dis- 
agreeable bustle and confusion. An hour or 
two, each morning, I have given to it; and it 
seems as if it had gone off with the help of 
magic. I like it so well that I think I ought to 
take a patent for my new homeopathic treat- 
ment of the annual disease—house-cleaning.” 

“Do so, best of wives, and it shall cure me 
of my roving habits, of which I should be glad 
to be free; for, if ever man had cause to say, 
‘There’s no place like home,’ it is your happy 
William.” 





To divert at any time a troublesome fancy, 
run to thy books; they presently fix thee to 
them, and drive the other out of thy tnoughts, 
They always receive thee with the same kind 
ness, 








THE HAIR. 


Tue art of arranging and adorning the hair 
has been an important object of attention from 
the remotest periods. In this art, perhaps, the 
Greeks and Romans chiefly excelled. We read, 
in their earliest poets, of flowing curls, lustrous 
tresses, rich coils of plaits, combined with orna- 
ments of gold and silver, feathers, jewels, and 
delicately colored tissues of many kinds. The 
innumerable modes of dressing to which the 
hair has been subjected are curious to observe ; 
and when our limits permit, we shall describe a 
few of them, as well as some of the various 
styles of -coiffures and head-coverings which 
have found favor among different nations at dif- 
ferent periods. For the last twenty years the 
coiffure of the ladies has only experienced slight 
modification, and these have generally been in 
correct taste, neither grotesque nor extravagant. 
The hair has been left in its natural purity, 
without powder or stiffening pomatums; it has 
been allowed to fall in ringlets in graceful sim- 
plicity, or bound back in classic form, in braids, 
or thick, glossy folds, according to the fancy of 
the wearer. A fine, luxuriant head of hair is 
so essential to beauty, and a scanty supply of 
rough, ill-tended hair so repulsive, that those 
women who wisely deem it a serious social duty 
to render themselves pleasing and agreeable, 
should study the best means for preserving and 
beautifying this useful and attractive ornament 
of the person. Cleanliness is of course indis- 
pensable, and this is best attained by frequently 
washing the head in soft, warm water; it is an 
error to suppose that water injures the hair— 
it is the natural, and therefore the best method 
of cleaning it, and as it keeps the skin free from 
impurities, it ensures the healthy condition of 
the hair. It is, however, highly necessary that 
it should be well dried and rubbed with hot 
cloths ; this restores the elasticity and glossiness 
to the hair, and prevents catarrh or headaches. 
The constant use of the brush we need not 
allude to, except to advise that the head itself 
should not be treated roughly with it, as is 
sometimes the case; the Aair should be well 
brushed, but not the head, as the partings of the 
head are rendered thin and unsightly by the 
rough manner in which the brush is often han- 
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with lemon-juice is excellent for the purpose 
of cleansing the hair. Night-caps are injurious, 
unless composed of thin transparent materials. 
The hair should be cut about every two months; 
oils and greases should be used very sparingly, 
for, although in moderation they improve the 
appearance of the hair, an excess soon produces 
a very contrary result. There are so many ex- 
cellent pomades now in use, that it is scarcely 
requisite to give a receipt for any, unles’ for the 
purpose of economy, like the following: Take 
half a pint of oil of almonds, and dissolve with 
it purified beef marrow about three ounces; 
when melted, stir into it any essence or perfume 
that may be preferred. Rosemary tea is much 
recommended as a wash for the hair. And 
cocoa-nut oil, when it can be procured genuine, 
is, perhaps, the most effectual beautifier of the 
hair that can be obtained. As a cheap bandoline 
to make the hair close and smooth, the following 
will be found useful: Take a cupful of linseed, 
pour over it sufficient boiling water to cover, let 
it stand till the water becomes like a jelly, then 
add a little rose-water, and strain it for use. 
The usual way of preparing bandoline is with 
quince-seeds, or with gelatine; the latter dries 
on the hair, and has a dirty appearance. 

The hair, in its manner of growing, resembles 
a bulbous plant. The lower end of the bulb is 
connected with small fibres, like roots, which 
convey the necessary nutritive secretions. Each 
hair is a hollow tube, and is composed of several 
substances. An animal substance analogous to 
albumen, a thick, whitish oil to which is 
owing the soft glossiness of the hair, minute 
quantities of oxide of manganese and carbonate 
of lime, iron in proportions varying according to 
the color, a considerable quantity of silicic acid, 
and sulphur. There is, besides, an oil, which 
is the coloring principle of the hair. In black 
hair this oil is of a brownish-green color; in 
light hair, dark or pale yellow, according to the 
shade; in red hair, this oil is brownish red, and 
in flaxen, almost colorless. These colots, and 
their variousshades, depend upon the predofni- 
nance of certain substances forming this oil ; 
that which gives a black color has in its compo- 
sition a large proportion of iron and manganese; 
that which renders the hair blonde contains a 




















ANCIENT METHOD OF KEEPING A WASHING ACCOUNT. 


small quantity of iron and a larger proportion 
of sulphur; that of red hair contains very little 
sulphur and a considerable quantity of red oxide 


of iron. The complete absence of iron, with in- 
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creased quantity of silicic acid, is the cause of 
the hair becoming white.* 


* Mr. Hill, No. 1 Barclay St., N. ¥., possesses an 
admirable unguent for the hair. 





ANCIENT METITOD OF KEEPING A WASHING ACCOUNT. 
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SHAKERLEY Marmion in his “ Antiquary,” 
says :— 
«IT must rev’rence and prefer the precedent 
Times befure these, which consum’d their wits in 
Experiments; and ’twas a virtuous 
Emulation amongst them, that nothing 
Which should profit posterity should perish.” 


Without a full adherence to this dictum, we 
would nevertheless admit that we are indebted 
to the past for the germ of many of our most 
important discoveries. Every day some relic- 
hunter exposes to view long-hidden treasures, 
which, after an inhumation of centuries, appear 
before us with a freshness unusual to age. The 
ancient washing-tablet, of which an account is 
annexed, although of humble pretensions to 
notice, is yet a proof of the simple and effective 
means frequently adopted in olden times for the 
economy of time and materials. 

It is a saying, that in old things there are new. 
To prove this, therefore, we give an engraving 
of an object which was exhibited a few years 
since. 
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The readers of the Lady’s Book, with a little 
contrivance, may easily make a similar tablet, 
which will be found useful. 

A reference to the engraving obviates a length- 
ened explanation. It will, however, be seen, 
by a comparison with the engraved ‘“ washing- 
board,” that if the mistress of a family has 
fifteen pillow-covers, or so many collars, or so 
many bands, to be mentioned in the washing ac- 
count, she can turn the circular dial, by means 
of the button or handle, to the number corre- 
sponding with the rough mark at the bottom of 
the dial, above which are written sheets, table- 
cloths, &c. 

It is needless to mention the saving of labor 
and time that would arise from the use of this 
simple and ingenious contrivance, which also 
obviates the necessity of keeping a book. 

The original object from which the engraving 
was taken was of a larger size, and showed the 
numbers very distinctly. The dials may be 
made either of ivory or metal. 








TRIALS OF AN ENGLISH HOUSEKEEPER. 


No. VIII.—SUSAN’S STRATAGEM. 


“ Away, away; you’re all the same— 
A fluttering, smiling, jilting throng.” 

Ir was while Mrs. Yapp was with us that my 
dear little Kate was born, who was pronounced 
by my nurse, Mrs. -Toosypegs, the loveliest 
baby she ever saw. 

I wish any one could only have seen my 
dear, dear mother—I can assure them it really 
was a treat worth living for—sitting by the fire- 
side, with my little unconscious angel lying in 
her lap, and pulling down its sweet little nose, 
so as to seduce it into symmetry. She told me 
the first duty a mother owed to her infant was 
to pay proper attention to its nose, as really, at 
that tender age, it was as plastic as putty, and 
could be drawn out just like so much India- 
rubber; indeed, Nature, she might say, seemed 
to have kindly placed the child’s nose in its 
mother’s hands, and left it for her to say 
whether the cherub should be blessed with an 
aquiline, or cursed with asnub. I had to thank 
herself, she said, for the shape of mine; for, 
when I was born, she really had fears that it 
would take after my father, and his was a 
bottle ; so that it was only by never neglecting 
my nasal organ for an instam, and devoting 
every spare minute she had to its growth and 
formation, that she had been able to rescue it 
from the strong likeness it had, at first, to my 
father’s. And she begged of me to carry tLis 
maxim with me to my grave—‘‘ That noses 
might be grown to any shape, like cucumbers; 
and that it was only for the mother to decide 
whether the infant nasal gherkin should be 
allowed to run wild, and twist itself into a 
‘turn up,’ or should, by the process of cultiva- 
tion, be forced to grow straight, and elongate 
itself into a Grecian.” 

My poor Edward was nearly out of his wits 
with joy at having such a beautiful child; and 
the stupid ninny weuld go giving Mrs. Toosy- 
pegs half a sovereign when she declared that it 
was the very image of its papa—and so the little 
angel was. But my husband must go cutting 
his jokes again, and saying that, as he missed a 
silver spoon down-stairs, he should like to know 
whether tbe child had been born with one in its 
mouth. 

Mrs. Yapp, I regret to say, made herself very 
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disagreeable throughout the whole business, and 
would have it that mother was conspiring 
against my daughter and myself to kill us. 
The fact was, they were both at daggers drawn 
about the way in which my baby and myself 
were to be treated; for one was for bathing the 
little darling in cold water, and the other in 
warm; and the one for bandaging it up like a 
little mummy, and the other letting its beautiful 
little limbs be perfectly free. One would have 
it that the soothing syrup was really what it 
professed to be—a blessing to mothers, while 
the other declared that it was nothing more 
than a poison to children. As for myself, one 
said I could never get round if I didn’t have 
plenty of air; and the other vowed that I should 
never get up again if the room wasn’t kept as 
close as possible. Dear mother assured me 
that I could only gain strength by taking as 
much solid food as I could manage; while Mrs. 
Yapp persisted in telling me that in my state I 
ought to take nothing but slops—at least, if I 
wanted to get well; and they used to pester the 
poor doctor so, whenever he came, that at last 
he took offence, and said that, as he saw that I 
was in very good hands, he thought his services 
were no longer required. Somehow or other, 
Mrs. Toosypegs seemed to agree with every- 
body ; so that I could not tell what on earth to 
do. Every day at dinner there was a regular 
fight at my bedside; for mother would insist 
upon my just taking a mouthful of the lean c“a 
mutton-chop that she had cooked for me, while 
Mrs. Yapp declared that it would be the death 
of me, and would stand begging and praying of 
me to try a spoonful or two of her nice gruel; 
so, between the two, I couldn’t get either any 
rest or food, for they neither would allow me to 
touch what the other recommended. And I do 
verily believe, if it hadn’t been for Mrs. Toosy- 
peg’s giving me, on the sly, whatever I took a 
fancy to, I must, positively and truly, have been 
starved to death. 

To my great horror, just before Mrs. Toosy- 
pegs went, she brought me word that the small- 
pox had broken out among the soldiers in the 
barracks near us; and, as I knew that they 
would keep coming after our pretty Susan, I 
determined to go directly to the establishment in 
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Bloomsbury Square, and get the sweet cherub 
vaccinated. 

Accordingly, we jumped into a cab, and went 
down to the place; and I may safely say that I 
never saw such a beautiful sight in my life as 
met my eyes there. If there was one dear little 
baby, there must have been at least a hundred ; 
and I felt as though I could have taken them all 
in my arms; though I must say, with the cries 
of some fifty of them, and the prattling of the 
mothers to the rest, the noise was almost too 
much for me. When my turn came to go in 
with my child, I told Mrs. Toosypegs she must 
go in my place, for I felt I should never be able 
to go through with it. While nurse was in the 
doctor’s room, I tried to drive the thoughts out 
of my mind by playing with the child next me. 
While I was amusing myself in this way, a 
poor woman, seeing my arms empty, asked me 
if I would be kind enough to hold her child for 
a few minutes, while she stepped out for a glass 
of water, for the heat of the place was too much 
for her. Of course, I was very glad to oblige 
her; and, taking her baby, I said: ‘‘ Certainly, 
with a great deal of pleasure.” 

When nurse came back with my poor little 
dear, we were both in a hurry to get home with 
it; but not a sign of the poor woman who had 
given me the child could we see. We waited 
for four hours, at the very least, until every- 
body had gone and we were left alone, and at 
last the man came to lock the door. I wanted 
to leave the baby there, telling him that proba- 
bly the mother would soon come for it; but this 
he would not consent to; so, at last, I had to 
go away, leaving my address with him, and 
telling him to send the mother to me when she 
came after it. 

When we reached home, there was a fine 
piece of work with the pair of them. And 
Edward was so surly at the noise the two chil- 
dren made, that I really thought, between him 
and the babies, I should have gone out of my 
senses; for he said: **I didn’t seem to think it 
sufficient to have two mothers-in-law in the 
house at once, but I must go adding to them 
two babies.” 

I sat up till nearly eleven, expecting every 
moment to hear the mother, all in a fluster, 
asking for her child. But I waited in vain; 
and, on undressing the poor, half-starved little 
thing, I found tacked to its little petticoat a 
strip of paper, on which was written: “ Plese 
to treet him wel. His name is Alfred.” So it 


was now plain that the unfeeling mother, ob- 
serving, I dare say, my love for children, and 
that I was very well dressed, was induced to 
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single me out as her dupe, and throw her infant 
upon my tender feelings. 

As it was impossible to send the child round 
to the workhouse at that late hour, I was obliged 
to take it up-stairs with me; and a charming 
night Edward and I had of it; for, as soon as 
that little brute of an Alfred began to cry, of 
course he would set off my dear little Kate, 
and, while I was getting one to sleep, Edward 
had to rock the other, which he did, all the 
while grumbling at me in a most shameful 
manner; wondering how I could ever have been 
such a simpleton as to take charge of a strange 
child in such a place. 

Early in the morning, I sent Susan to the 
workhouse with the young urchin, instructing 
her to tell the authorities how shamefully I 
had been imposed on, and to say that I felt it to 
be my duty, under the circumstances, to hand it 
over to them. But, in a little while, back came 
Susan with the child, saying that the porter at 
the gate had told her that I must come around 
myself the next Board day, and represent the 
case to the guardians; and, if the facts would 
bear investigation, perhaps they might make 
out an order to have it admitted. 

Here was a pretty state to be in; for Susan 
said the next Board day was not for five days to 
come, and it was impossible for me to think of 
keeping the child all that time; and I really felt 
as if I could have put it in our old fish-basket 
and tied it to the first knocker I came to. In- 
deed, as it was, mother and I did try for more 
than an hour to persuade Mrs. Yapp to adopt 
the little foundling. We both kept pointing 
out to her what a comfort, we had no doubt, it 
would grow up to be in her old age, and what a 
noble act she would be dcing in rescuing the 
poor little innocent dear from the workhouse, 
and perhaps a prison; saying that it was im- 
possible, under the circumstances, to tell what 
would become of it; but it was all of no use. 

Consequently, I made up my mind to send it 
down to Edward by Susan, telling him what the 
workhouse people had said, and begging him to 
go up to them with it, and make them take it in 
directly, as I told him he must very well know 
they were in law bound to do. 

In about two hours, Susan came back, like a 
good girl, to my infinite delight, without the 
baby. When I asked her what on earth she 
had done with it, I thought I should have died 
with laughter; for she told me that, on her way 
down to Chancery Lane, she had met with 
Mary Hooper—who had been a fellow-servant 
of hers, and who is now living as nursery-maid 
at Mr. Catlin’s, the solicitor, in John Street, 
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Bedford Row—and, as she was going to take the 
two little Misses Catlin for a walk in Gray’s Inn 
Gardens, of course my Miss Susan must go in 
with her. 

While she was there, she said, there were 
some impudent young barristers, whose cham- 
bers were on the ground floor, leaning out of 
one of the windows at the back, and smoking 
their cigars, and playing the fool with the 
nursery-maids, instead of minding their busi- 
ness. And, as she was walking up and down, 
they must needs go getting into conversation 
with her; and, pretending to admire the baby 
she had got in her arms, first asking her how 
old it was, and then declaring that they never 
before, in the whole course of their lives, saw 
such a fine boy for his age; and then inquiring 
whether it was her own, and a whole pack of 
other stuff besides. At last, one of the gentle- 
men, who she said had red hair and sandy 
whiskers, begged to be allowed to give the dear 
little baby a kiss, as he was passionately fond 
of children. So she handed the child up to 
kim ; and no sooner had the sharp fellow got 
old of it than he refused to let her have it 
back again unless she came round to their 
chambers and fetched it herself; whereupon 
Susan told him that, as he wouldn’t give the 
child up without it, she supposed she must. 
But no sooner had she got outside the gardens 
than it very properly struck her that, as the 
gentleman was so fond of children, she might 
just as well leave it with him altogether, in- 
stead of letting it go tu the workhouse, poor 
little pet! 

I really thought I should have killed myself 
with laughing, for I remembered 1 had that very 
morning, before sending the infant round to the 
workhouse, sewed on again the identical strip of 
paper which I had found stitched on to its little 
petticoat body, just to show it to the workhouse 
authorities, and which requested the party into 
whose hands the poor babe fell to treat it kindly, 
and that its name was Alfred. 

I told Susan I was very much -pleased with 
what she had done, and I gave her five shillings, 
and said she might go out for a holiday as soon 
as she liked, adding that she had in a very 
clever manner given the impudent fellows a 
good deal more than they sent, and in a way 
that not only showed she was one too many for 
them, but would teach them never again to go 
making love to the child for the sake of the 
maid. 

When Edward came home, he was as pleased 
as Punch. He declared it just served the law- 
yers right, and was a bit of sharp practice that 
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did Susan much credit. And then he made a 
very good pun upon it, for he said that he had a 
very great mind to go down and stick a board up 
in the gardens opposite the window of the young 
fellow to whom Susan had handed the innocent 
creature, with “ Lambs taken in to Gray’s Inn 
here,” painted in large letters upon it. 





PICTURES AND SIMILES. 
BY MRS. JANE MARIA MEAD. 


Two flow’rs in one fair garden grew, 
Love’s Eden was their home ; 

Together stood they side by side, 
And budded into bloom. 

Sunlight and dew were on them shed 
With every passing day, 

But, ah! stern Fate came storming in, 
And tore those flow’rs away. 


Two doves have met in high mid-heaven ; 
It is the time of spring; 

Their hearts are mated, and they soar 
With wild, exulting wing. 

But lo! Fate’s archer on the pair 
Has fixed his frowning eye, 

And one by one, ah me! those doves, 
They flutter, fall, and die. 


Two barks upon a sunny sea, 
To soft and balmy gales, 

With eager joy, all lovingly, 
Unfurl their hopeful sails. 

And now the haven looms to view, 
And now they near the shore ; 

Vain hope! a tempest beats them back, 
And parts them evermore. 


Two beings meet, they meet to love, 
In blissful, budding youth ; 

They sever, each with cold, cold frowns, 
Concealing love’s fond truth. 

And thus they live, and thus they die, 
Their life-paths wide apart; 

Each with a spirit firm and high, 
Each with a martyr’s heart. 


SONNET. 
BY C. ERNST FAHNESTOCK. 


BEAM on my lonely bours, star of my soul; 
More welcome for thy love-inspiring eyes 
Than to the summer flower the dewy skies ; 

My spirit pines without their sweet centro}. 

They first incited to ambition’s goal, 

And in the strange and unforgotten past, 
A wreath of golden visions o’er me cast, 

That still around in silent splendor roll. 

Oh, let thy constant and approving smile 
Each gloomy shadow into brightness turn! 

And may my soul, like some volcanic isle 
Begirt with lurid fames, unceasing burn 

To win by lofty flight a shining name, 

That long shall skimmer on the roll of Fame. ° 
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TO AN EVERGREEN. 





THIS IS LIFE. 
BY JULIEN. 


I sTROLL’D along a lucid mountain stream, 
When hope was beautiful as love’s young dream, 
Gazing with rapture on the winding rill, 

And on the rosy bowers remembered still. 


There lone I mused from morn till evening gray, 
Where nature wore the garb of endless day; 
Where songster’s notes melodiously fell 

Upon the hills, and echoed in the dell. 


Light shadows "gan to float across the lea, 
Like fleecy clouds upon the deep blue sea, 
When I resumed my homeward track again, 
Resvlved to leave that silent solemn train. 


When lo! a vision did my thoughts arrest, 
And quickly to my heart my hand was prest : 
Beneath an aged oak a maiden fair 

Was lifting up her soul in fervent prayer. 


O’er her majestic brow waved rich brewn curls, 
And lips, which half disclosed a row of pearis, 
Breathed notes so sweet, so musical, so mild, 
That Heaven bow’d in rev’rence to her child. 


Though in a moment, like a parting beam, 

She, trembling, vanished, mirrored in the stream ; 
Her neck, like marble, beautifully drawn, 

A blush suffused, which else had paled the lawn. 


The day-god, ling’ring to behold the scene, 
Grew faint and vanish’d with a silvery sheen ; 
Up rose the moon, bright stars illumed the west, 
As the veiled sun sank silently to rest. 


Heaven seemed to smile alone on that dear spot, 
Where sin and death had never maie a blot; 
The birds’ sweet carol early morn awoke, 
Their warblings ever evening’s silence broke. 

* * « * * * a 
Another clime had been my home for years, 
When I returned to view the scene through tears 
Since, time’s rude hand had wantonly defaced 
The vale which this pure streamlet’s beauty graced. 


With bleeding heart I caught the moon’s last beam, 
Which shone upon the bosom of the stream, 

And traced, amid the round of din and strife, 
These words, in silv’ry letters, ‘ This is life.’? 


THE GRAY-MOSS WREATH. 


Impromptu, on sending one from the South to a young lady 
of the North. 


BY PEYRE VIDAL. 


Nort of the moss, fair maid, should be 
The wreath that I would weave for thee: 
But chaplets of the rose and vine 

About thy sunny brow should twine. 


Yet take the Druid moss I’ve wove, 
Which tells of deeper thoughts than love: 
Of hallowing rite and sacred tomb, 
And memories of a perished bloom! 


It tells of autumn’s mournful sway— 

Of summer’s blossoms pass’d away : 

And teaches of a hope that springs 

From homage to enduring things. 
VOL. Li11.—30 
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Itself a parasite, it knows 

No feeble tie, where once it grows : 

But, spite of change, its streamers wave 
To honor, where they may not save! 


TO AN EVERGREEN. 
BY J. ¥. 8. 


Once beautiful, and stately in thy growth, 

Thou peerless evergreen: uprooted now, 

And faded—crushed to earth—no love nor care, 
No dew nor gentle rain, can give thee back 

The life forever gone. 

Yet hast thou had thy uses here—and well 

Hast thou disclosed thy embassy to all; 

Thy little term of years was marked by good, 
And tree as Heaven bestowed its gifis on thee, 

So freely hast thou yielded sweet return. 

Thy budding beauty charmed the eager eye; 

Thy spreading boughs were sought by weary feet; 
And ’neath the shelter of thy branches low, 
Young flowers took root and blossomed in the shade. 
Birds warbled as they hopped from spray to spray; 
At early morn, ere yet the sun had robbed 

Thee of the diamonds on thy emerald leaves, 
The robin came to carol forth its song— 

A burst of melody outgushing free. 

Perchance it would have chosen here a nook 

In which to build a nest, and rear its young, 
Had fate not scattered with a ruthless hand 

Its hopes, and sent the wand’rer forth to roam, 
Emblem of sorrow! type of blighted hopes ! 

Torn from thy native soil, to please the eye 

And sate the pride of one who little cared 

To watch thee well with loving heed, and shield 
Thee till inured to this thy new-found home. 


And she whom thy sad doom has imaged forth 
Made glad the hearts of many in her youth— 
With gentle grace and beauty, winning all 
Who came within her sphere of purity. 

There was a look of sweetness in her face; 

A touch of beauty in her rounded form ; 

A world of love in those deep, tender eyes, 
That cast a magic spell on all around. 

Free as the robin’s carol was her song— 
Unsullied then by contact with the world— 
Fresh were her hopes as innocent her heart, 
And life seemed one long dream of joys to come. 
While all admired, one sought her for his own: 
Kindly she listened to his words of love, 

And gave him back such answer as he claimed. 
Here rested all his hopes of future bliss, 

Till fate with seeming hatred drove him forth 
Alone to battle with the storms of life. 

She was the victim: low the earthly form 

Lies mouldering and mingling with the earth— 
Her mission (may be) only halr revealed, 

But fraught with good to balance every ill. 

A life not wasted utterly—Ah who 

Shall dare to say she lived and loved in vain? 
The patient heart can bear and still live on, 
With faith and trust in Him who cares for all; 
Till with a vision, as of face to face, 

Not darkly through a glass, he looks beyond 
The gaze of mortal eyes, and sees for each 

And every shade a gleam of living light— 

And over all a fathei’s waichful love, 
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THE KATYDID. 
BY JOHN M’KINSTRY. 


WHEN summer wanes, and autumn’s chill 
Has hushed the voice of Whip-poor-will, 
Then, when at eve all else is still, 

We hear the noisy Katydid. 


In mute repose all day it sleeps, 

Or on a twig its vigils keeps; 

But at dim twilight out it leaps, 
With the salute of “ Katy did.” 


Upon a leaf ’tis sometimes seen, 
Grasshopper-like and very green, 
Looking quite too small and mean 
To sound the note of “‘ Katy did.” 
*Tis said the insect does not sing, 
But, with a membrane of its wing, 
A little harp, or guitar string, 
Vibrates the tune of “ Katy did.” 


But why this music? dost thou call 
Thy mates, to hold in festive hall 
A banquet or a carnival? 
What dost thou mean by “ Katy did?” 


Perhaps there is some worthy Kate, 

Whose deed thou wouldst commemorate ; 

Then tell us what achievement great 
That heroine, Miss Katy, did? 


The mystery we shall ne’er explore, 

For still we hear the same thing o’er 

Just “ Katy did,” and nothing more; 
No tell-tale is our Katydid. 


We will not urge thy answering, 

So keep thy secret, verdant thing, 

And make the ambient welkin ring 
With monotone of “ Katy did.” 


Thy note is harsh, and yet despite 

Its harshness, thrills us with delight, 

And cheers the lonely hours of night; 
We like thee well, Miss Katydid. 


It is a happy life you lead; 
Nature’s hand supplies your need ; 
You neither toil nor spin, yet feed 

On food prepared for Katydid. 
Life’s fleeting day to us is lent ; 
Would that its hours might all be spent 
As cheerful and as innocent 

As those of humble Katydid! 


LADY, SCHOOL THY HEART. 


BY M.A. RICE. 


Lapy of the sparkling eye, 
With the soft luxuriant har, 
Beauty beams in every glance, 
Thou art passing fair; 
And thy thoughts are free and gay 
As the summer winds at play ; 
Beauty is a glorious dower, 
Dost thou trust its magic power? 
Gentle are the words of love, 
All is bright below, above; 
This enchantment may depart, 
Therefore, lady, school thy heart. 
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Lady, there are many eyes 
That on thee will kindly beam, 
“Winsome as the sun’s last ray 
On the rippling stream ; 
But there may be one deep glance, 
Caught amid the flying dance, 
That will haunt thee like a dream, 
Making all else worthless seem ; 
And to mock thy misery, 
It was never meant for thee; 
Rouse thee ere the seal is set, 
Teach thy fond heart to forget. 


Lady, there will come to thee 
Visions beautiful and bright, 
Bathing thy immortal part 
In resplendent light; 
Spirit music thou shalt hear, 
Never borne to mortal ear; 
Glorious things too bright to last, 
Oft renewed, as often past; 
Glimpses of a purer world, 
When spirit-wings shall be unfurled ; 
Struggle ’gainst a heart of care, 
Lady, breathe the purer air. 


Lady, passing years may throw 
Shadows o’er a brow so fair, 

Steal away thy cheek’s warm glow, 
Silver thy dark hair; 

Now thy life is in its spring, 

But autumn yellow leaves will fling 

Above the withered flowers that lie 

On the cold earth so silently. 

Live, a woman firm and true, 

Swayless by the passing breath ; 

Nerve thy soul by noble deeds, 

To cope at last with death. 


A CHILD AT PRAYER. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


A LITTLE child, with chestnut hair, 
And gentle eyes of blue, 

And rosy cheeks and crimson lips, 
Love’s own appropriate hue, 

Knelt in the morning’s golden blush, 
And raised her small hands fair, 

And whispered in her lisping tones 
** Dear Father, hear my prayer !’’ 


The smiling sunbeame danced and played 
Around the kneeling child, 

And lighted up with holy light 
Her features calm and mild; 

The amber gleams seemed loath to leave 
Her clouds of waving hair, 

And listened while those sweet lips said, 
“ Dear Father, hear my prayer!” 


Oh, blessed child, keep ever pure 
From sin’s enticing wile, 
And let thy happy, youthful brow 
Rest ever in God’s smile ; 
And by and by thy feet shall press 
The heavenly meadows fair, 
And thou shalt chant in nobler strains, 
* Dear Father, hear my prayer !’’ 
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MUSINGS. 


BY CORA. 


THE moonlight is falling upon the broad earth," 
It gleams on the water with wavering light, 
Far over the woodlands and over the plain 
Tis lingering still on the brow of the night. 


And now is descending a silvery shower, 

The drops are slow mingling with fairy-like gleams, 
And as they are resting in radiant glow, 

They seem like the treasures of earlier dreams. 


They seem like the gems from the fathomless depths, 
That sparkle so brightly within their dark tomb ; 

They rest on the leaves, and the timid young buds 
They urge with their presence, to vigorous bloom 


The swell of rich music from fairy-like bowers, 
From shells of the ocean commenceth to rise, 
Now swelling the harmony over the earth, 
And then in low murmurs the melody dies. 


The song of the sea-shell is changeful, though sweet, 
Like the song of the shells ’mid the sands of our life; 
’Tis pleasure and happiness when they begin, 
But oft when they finish ’tis sorrow and strife. 


The song of the birdlings, the flow of the stream, 

The drippings of light ’mid the soft evening shower, 
All these, and still more on our path to the grave, 

Are but the mementos of each passing hour. 


Not so with the echo that lives in our souls, 
The birth of a passion that mortals call love; 
’Twill grow and still strengthen through life’s weary 
years, 
Nor think of repose till we anchor above. 


LELA. 
BY HENRY T. HARRIS 


THE bells that toll the parting hour of day, 
The winds that sigh amid the leaves at even, 

Whispered a requiem while the angels came 
And bore her spirit to its home in Heaven. 


She was a fair-haired girl of seventeen, 

Whose heart was gladsome as a summer bird, 
When far amid the forest’s solitude 

It carols forth its low, sweet nutes unheard. 


I’ve seen her strolling where the violets hang 
Their blue-eyed bells beside the forest stream, 
And then her spirit was as glad and bright 
As some creation of a poet’s dream. 


Ah, none had thought that death’s insatiate shaft 
Was pointed now at beauteous Lela’s heart ; 
For none had dreamed this fair and gentle flower 

Would fall so soon beneath his poisonous dart. 


I felt the fever gathering on the cheek, 
I saw the fading of her violet eye; 

And when I marked the quick and fluttering pulse, 
I knew, I knew the faded flower must die. 


We saw the death-damp gather on her brow, 

And heard the low, sweet accents of a prayer 
That flowed from out her pale and clefted lips, 

As death’s dread angel with his shaft drew there. 
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One look she gave toward the realms of bliss, 
Then closed her beauteous eyes to ope no more 
Till she had crossed Death’s dark and stormy wave, 
And found a mansion on yon starry shore. 


They twined sweet garlands from the daisy bowers, 
And laid them softly on her forehead fair ; 

They were the emblem of that gentle soul 
That entered heaven upon the wings of prayer. 


Her sunny curls, like shattered sunbeams, lay 
Upon her brow as suntints on a cloud, 

And softly blended with the loosened folds 
Of her last winding sheet—the ghostly shroud. 


The rose had faded from her velvet cheek, 
But still the lily slept in beauty there, 
As if ’twere nurtured by the mellow light 
That fell in showers from her soft, sunny hair. 


Her hands upon her pulseless bosom lay 
Like petted doves within a downy nest, 
And seemed to guard the dusty portal whence 
Her soul had fluttered to its Eden rest. 


They bore her to the pale, sad realms of shade, 
That gentle one, the Ioved and early dead; 
They paid the last sad tribute of a tear 
In broken sighs above her lowly bed. 


No sculptured tablet marks her place of sleep, 
But willows wave in pendent beauty there ; 
And giant oaks stand sentinels to guard 
The low, sweet slumbers of a form so fair. 


Sleep, Lela, sleep: no sound disturbs thee now, 
No disappointments chill thy throbléss breast ; 

For high above yon star-paved dome, thy soul 
Has found beneath the “ tree of life’”’ a rest, 


Thou art a shining angel, long-loved one, 
Who flittest where the silver fountains play, 

Upon whose wings the starry beams of heaven 
Shine in bright splendor through eternal day. 


THE IDEAL REALIZED. 


I HAD a dream in boyhood; ’twas of one 

Whose loveliness seemed fairest child of heaven, 
And even then in spring of life begun 

*Twas far more bright than mortal e’er was given : 
It was a joy and beauty, and my heart 

Was given to that idol, and I never 
Dreamed any fate could bid it e’er depart, 

But knew ’twould dwell within my soul forever. 


Years fled away, and I, the dreaming boy, 
Entered life’s grand arena ; she came not 
Of whom I dreamed with fondly eager joy, 
She, worshipped, never seen, but ne’er forgot ; 
In dreams she sweetly smiled on me alone, 
And smiled in beauty every passing day, 
And always fancy gave her voice a tone 
That thrilled me as she fled in dreams away. 


And now ’tis real, this enrapturing dream, 

And manhood triumphs for the dreaming boy 
Triumphs to find the lovely vision seem 

His bright awaking to a real joy. 
Beloved Cornelia, fondly, dearly met! 

Thou art my dream, my hope, my joy, my love; 
Though every other star for me should set, 

All will be bright if thine beam on above. 
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WEAR A SMILE. 
BY Cc. H. GARBER. 
* On, what shall I wear?” and she stood by her toilet 
A beauty so rare, every touch seemed to spoil it: 
* Yes, they all will be there, and he will be there ;”’ 
And she smiled in the mirror, “ Oh, what shall I wear?’ 


The pet of the village sweet Helen had been 

From the days of her childhood till now seventeen ; 

I loved—who could help it?—all loved the dear child, 
For her eyes were so bright, and her lips always smiled. 


Every color she tried, roses, ribbons, how many, 

But her fair cheek shamed all, for ’twas fairer than any. 

“Oh, what shall I wear?” and she sighed, seeming 
lonely : 

Said a voice, ‘* Wear a smile, pretty one, thy smile only.” 


The voice she well knew; soon he stood by her side. 

“ Thou needst not these gewgaws, my own chosen bride, 

For I own, as I felt when I first looked upon thee, 

’Twas thy ‘sweet looks,’ thy smiles, Nelly dearest, that 
won me,”’ 


COME, MINSTREL, PLAY A PLAINTIVE 
AIR. 


BY 8ST. JOHN J. PETRISK. 


Come, minstrel, play a plaintive air, 
And let the notes be sad and low; 
My heart's so full of wild despair, 
I fear *twill sink beneath the blow. 
My eyes they burn like balls of fire, 
Their crystal fountains cease to flow; 
There ’s naught on earth I can desire, 
So play a requiem o’er my woe. 
Was it a sin to love her so? 
And I for loving now must weep; 
O God, why plant it here below 
To plunge mankind in sorrow deep? 
There, minstrel, play that strain again, 
It seems to soothe my bitter woe ; 
Thou hast not swept the strings in vain— 
I feel the tears begin to flow. 


Oh, hallowed mystic power divine, 
*Tis now I feel thy potent spell 

Soothing this bitter pang of mine; 

Play, minstrel, play till all is well, 





SONNET.—THE JORDAN. 


BY WM. ALEXANDER. 
WHAT sacred reminiscences we have 

Of thee, O Jordan, river so divine! 

Upon that dewy emerald bank of thine, 
Which erst, clear, crystal waters used to lave, 
The Hebrew prophets sang, the Tishbite stood, 

The loving Saviour sorrowing also trod ; 

But o’er thy melancholy brink, now nod 
The weeping willows, while thy languid flood, 
Turbid and slow, in sadness steals along. 

Where are the lilies, Jesus’ favorite flower, 

That, erewhile, decked King Herod’s bower, 
And on thy margin grew? In poet’s song 
Thou art remembered. Thy mementos prized 
Shall be, though Judah's ark disloyal is chastised, 
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Enigmas. 





ANSWERS TO CHARADES AND ENIGMAS 
IN SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 
35. Ava-rice. 36. Rap-a-city. 37. Counter-pane. 
38. A leech, 39. A jolly-boat. 


CHARADES, 
40. 


My Jirst in most houses a tenant is found, 

Though it more with the poor than the rich may abound 
As a favored dependent; my second you ’ll find 

In the head of a bird, and a lady, enshrined. 

My nouns with their articles then will explain 

(In the singular what should the plural obtain) 

An asylum few folks are impatient to gain. 
















41. 


In our number we ’re three, 
And confederates must be 
In the service we render mankind ; 
We such duties fulfil, 
That no three rivals will 
E’er adapt themselves so to your mind. 








On a word we attend, 
And our attributes blend, 
Which no three could administer better; 
For, without any doubt, 
We can e’er carry out 
Your sentiments e’en to a letter. 















ENIGMAS, 
42. 
I’m often mentioned, dreaded, felt, 
And bear a simple common name. 
In English by four letters spelt, 
Yet no existence can I claim. 












I’m really nought, although you deem 
A sensible acquaintance mine; 

I’m nothing, whatsoe’er I seem, 
I’m neither human nor divine. 







If uncreated, thus am I 

An obvious nonentity, 
The paradox exemplify 
Of my inane identity. 












43. 


For power and purity never existed 
A spirit surpassing me yet; 

I’m a demon by rational people resisted, 
I’m certainly bound to admit. 







I’m insidious and subtle, and basely design 
My associates e’er to allure, 

By charms meretricious, corrupt, and malign, 
My triumph o’er them to assure; 








By the moralist branded I’ve been as 4 thief, 
As a murderer too been reviled; 

But sometimes to the sick I contribute relief, 
Then to me are my foes reconciled. 












Contradictory thus is my character shown ; 
Vice and virtue in me are infused : 

For my virtue alone by the virtuous known, 

But for vice, by the vicious abused. 






















DESIGN FOR A DOUBLE COTTAGE. 





We present our readers this month with 
another specimen of the “Village and Farm 
Cottages” of Messrs. Cleaveland & Backus, 
taken from their beautiful volume, already no- 
ticed, published by Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. 

“Nothing in the plan of the first floor needs 
explanation. The back steps, S, are covered by 
an open perch. 


f 


**Each house has four chambers. The small 
one in the rear is lighted by a dormer window 
similar to that in front, though plainer. The 
closet in the front chamber is raised to give 
head-room for the stairs. The windows of the 
front gable are arched, from the necessities of 
their position, but the variety is not unpleasing. 

* Height of first story, 8 feet 6 inches. Second 
story, 4 feet to 8 feet 6 inches. Cost, $1,950.” 


























FIRST STORY PLAN, 
30° 
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PATTERN FOR AN INFANT'S SHOE. 
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INSTRUCTOR. 


























Tuts is a pattern and description of a very 
handsome robe sent to us from England, and 
intended for an infant boy. The point, sleeves, 
and sprig were worked in very small eyelet 
holes, very close together. 

Take two lengths of jaconet muslin; run the 
breadths together; take off the depth of the hem 
from both breadths; take the front breadth and 
mark with pencil or basted stitches the slope, 
exactly like the pattern. Baste the inserting 
through the middle from the neck, exactly where 
the slope is, and carry it down round the back 
breadth, and up the other side; a straight piece 
goes from side to side, exactly at the bottom of 
the slope; cord both edges of the inserting with 
very fine cord covered with bias pieces of the 
muslin, and stitch firmly to the inserting, taking 
care not to full it, or stretch it, as that will 
make the slope uneven; baste it down to the 
muslin carefully, and then stitch down between 
the cord and inserting; cut away the muslin 
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underneatn. This is some trouble, but much 
neater than if put in in any other way. Sew 
the piece cut off for the hem to the insert- 
ing on one edge, and then turn it up and hem 
it down. If you make the point of inserting, 
sew the strips carefully together and then shape 
it, edging it with a fine cambrie edge; stitch it 
to the frock and cut away the muslin under- 
neath. If you work it on the frock, edge the 
embroidery with a cambric edge, sewed on with 
a fine cord. Measure the depth you wish the 
waist behind and tear it across to under the arm ; 
cut off more than half the length, or it will be 
too full; hem it wide enough fora string; gather 
the skirt behind and sew it to the waist ; sew in 
the sleeves, having made them to correspond 
with the point; slope the neck a little in front, 
gather the waist behind and bind the whole with 
a narrow binding, and edge with a fine cambric 
edging like that on the point; put in a string to 
draw it to the neck. In each corner of the slope 
355 
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WORKING PATTERN. 


embroider a sprig to correspond with the insert- width desired, but it is better to get a pattern 
ing. This robe is not intended to fit so closely that is not a running vine, as it will come dif- 
as a dress with a waist all round, but it is very ; ferently on the side, unless it is made to meet 
pretty and becoming. The inserting can be any ‘} behind. A pattern of a regular shape is better. 





EMBROIDERY FOR AN INFANT’S SKIRT. 
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NOVELTIES FOR THE MONTH. 


Fig. 1. * 





Fig. 1.—A bonnet of the simplest but most 


artistic design ; the material a light silk, tufted Fig. 3. 
with velvet dots—a forerunner of the coming 
season. The only outward decoration is a band “ai <P — 
of broad black velvet ribbon, crossing the front, ; <> xX Nett al VWs 
and carelessly knotted beneath the upper curtain. ; SSCS \/. 4 

Fig. 2.—Bonnet of entirely different form— “Ty A AUEY My 
for those who prefer a close fitting shape. It is SOS ae iy ‘gf 
a good style for a winter velvet, when the cur- XC AVG i 

ie @ 


tain and lappets may be edged with lace. Full ae FY a4) 
blonde cap, with ribbons and flowers. NS CO. 

Fig. 3.—Muslin basquine, in the form of 
bretelles, making broad lapels at the waist; 
trimmed with extremely narrow velvet ribbon. 

Fig. 4.—New undersleeve. Muslin puff, with 
a fall of Valenciennes and embroidery in van- 
dyke points. 

Fig. 5.—Undersleeve, suited for mourning, of 
white Swiss, or tarleton, in two large puffs, 
looped by black velvet ribbon. 

Figs. 6 and 7.—Headdress suited to a school- 
girl, for an exhibition or concert toilet. 
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EMBROIDERY FOR INFANT’S SKIRT. 





CARDIGAN, OR SCENT-BOTTLE COVER. 
CROCHET. 
(See Cul in Front.) 
Materials.—Half an ounce of scarlet single wool, and 


one ounce of shaded violet double wool; crochet needles, 
Nos. 1 and 2. 


Make a chain the width required to go easily 
round the bottom of a bottle, allowing for draw- 
ing up in working, unite the last stitch to the 
first, and work 1 round in double crochet. 
Second round, | long, 3 chain, miss 3. Work 
12 rounds 3 long, 3 chain—the long in the chain 
—then 1 round, 3 long, 2 chain, miss three; 1 
round, 2 long, 1 chain, miss two; 1 round, 1 
long, 1 chain. 10 rounds, 2 long, 2 chain, and 1 
round double crochet. Detach the wool. Com- 
mence with violet in foundation row, and work 
2 stitches in each stitch as follows: Bring the 
wool over the two front fingers of the left hand, 
insert the noose in the stitch, catch the wool 
and make a stitch, make about half a dozen 
stitches, before drawing out the fingers; repeat 
all round. Work 1 round, | long, 2 chain, miss 
2, with scarlet; repeat these two rows twice 
more, then 1 in double crochet with scarlet, 1 
round, 1 long, 5 chain, miss 2; next round 
(violet), 5 d crochet, 5 chain, 3 long in the sec- 
tion of five chains, 5 chain; repeat. Next, and 
last round, 1 d crochet in centre d crochet, 3 
chain, 1 d crochet in centre chain, 5 chain, 2 
long in centre long, 5 chain, 1 d crochet in cen- 
tre chain, 3 chain; repeat all round. 





BRAIDED CUSHION FOR A CHAIR. 
(See blue Plate in front of Book.) 

Materials.—Claret cloth, with amber braid, of two 
approximating shades. 

Tue design to be worked in the two shades of 
braid sewed on quite close to each other. The 
same shades do well on green or black cloth. A 
very beautiful crimson is also made; nice green, 
blue, and brown can also be obtained. It is to 
be sewed on white China silk. 
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TURKISH PURSE. 





Tuts purse is made of beads of two sizes, ac- 
cording to the size of purse wanted, and is made 
by commencing in the middle of the bottom by 
the tassel, and stringing on any number of 
threads first one small bead and then one large 
one until you have got the depth required. 
After which, string three small beads, pass the 
needle through a large bead from the under side, 
string three more, pass the needle through the 
next bead from the upper side, and so on alter- 
nately all round, and repeat the same for each 
row. After the fourth row from the bottom, the 
purse should be widened by working two more 
rows on each side, which are fastened to the 
others by tying close toalarge bead. The fringe 
round the top and tassel is worked in loops in 
the ordinary way. This purse may either be 
lined with silk or left open, and compressed at 
the top with an elastic band, 
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POINT LACE CROCHET COLLAR PATTERNS. 


No. 2.—MARIE ANTOINETTE PATTERN. 

Materials.—No. 20 cotton; steel crochet hook. 

lst row.—Make achain of one hundred and 
sixty-eight stitches. 

2d.—Work two long stitches into one loop of 
the foundation, make one chain, miss one loop 
of the foundation, work two long stitches into 
another loop, make one chain, miss one loop, 
and repeat. 

3d.—Make a chain of five, working the fifth 
stitch into every fourth stitch of the last row, 
and repeat. 

4th.—Make a chain of five, working the fifth 
stitch into every centre stitch of the five in the 
last row. 

The fifth and sixth rows are the same as the 
last. This forms the band. Crochet the ends 
neatly in plain double crochet. 

7th.—Make a plain chain, every fourth stitch 
of which must be worked into every third stitch 
of the last row, commencing at the foundation 
chain at one end and working round the band 
to the foundation chain at the other end. 

8th.—A row of single open crochet, working 
round the corners into every stitch instead of 
alternate stitches. 

9th.—One long stitch, three chain stitches, 
one long stitch into every third stitch of the last 
row, three chain stitches, and repeat. In the 
corners work the long stitches into every second 
stitch instead of third. 

10th.—One long, five chain, one long, work- 
ing it into every fourth stitch of the last row, 
five chain, and repeat. At the corners the long 
stitch must be worked into every third stitch. 

11th.—Work two long stitches through the 
five chain in the last row, one chain, and repeat. 
At the corners make two chain and three long 
stitches. 








12th.— Work three long stitches into succes- 
sive loops, chain of four, work one stitch double 
crochet, taking up every fourth stitch of last 
row, chain of four, and repeat. At the corners 
take up every third stitch instead of fourth. 

13th.—Four long stitches, four chain, * one 
stitch double crochet over the stitch in the last 
row, four chain, five long, beginning on the 
fourth stitch of the chain in last row, four 
chain, and repeat from *. In this and the fol- 
lowing rows it will be necessary to add one 
stitch to the chains at the corners. 

14th.—Five long, four chain, * one stitch 
double crochet over the one in last row, four 
chain, sev-n long, beginning on the fourth stitch 
of the last chain, four chain, and repeat from *. 

15th.—Six long, fourth chain, * one stitch 
double crochet over the one in the last row, 
four chain, nine long, beginning on the fourth 
stitch of the last chain, four chain, and repeat 
from *. 

16th.—Seven long, four chain, * one stitch 
double crochet over the one in the last row, 
four chain, eleven long, beginning on the fourth 
stitch of the last chain, four chain, and repeat 
from *. 

17th.—Make one long stitch on the first of 
the seven long stitches in the last row, chain of 
three, one long stitch on the fourth of the 
seven, chain of three, one long worked on the 
seventh, * chain of four, one long stitch worked 
on the first of the eleven in last row, chain of 
three, one long stitch worked on the third of 
the eleven, chain of four, one long stitch 
worked on the eighth, chain of three, one long 
worked on the eleventh, repeat from *. 

Crochet the neck of the collar in plain double 
crochet. 
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MUSLIN EMBROIDERY FOR GAUNTLET OR BISHOP SLEEVES. 
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BRAIDED SLIPPER FOR A GENTLEMAN—THE SIDES TO BE 
OF MOROCCO, 





RUFFLE FOR A TOILET CUSHION. 
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DOMESTIC MANIPULATION, 


GLEANING AND DISINFECTING. 





(Concluded.) 


Tue best means of preventing infection are ventila- 
tion and cleanliness in every particular. The best 
means of destroying it are those powerful chemical 
agents which have the power of uniting with the hydro- 
gen which is supposed to form part of the infectious 
substances. Nitric acid gas, formed by pouring oil of 
vitriol on nitre or saltpetre, has been used; but though 
efficacious, it possesses several disadvantages, being 
irritating to the lungs, corrosive to metal-work, and 
also, when largely employed, very expensive. 

The most powerful, easily controlled, and in every 
sense the best disinfectant, is chlorine gas. This agent 
at once destroys every trace of infection in all sub- 
stances submitted to its action. Its formation is per- 
fectly under control, and goes on in a gentle manner for 
days together, without requiring care or attendance. 
We consider that the slow liberation of chlorine is far 
superior to the employment of chloride of lime, which 
gives forth the gas in a modified form. 

In our own experience, we have employed it to destroy 
various infections, and always with complete success. 
In one case of a school where scarlet fever had returned 
after several attempts at purification, and in the last 
instance with a fatal effect, we used chlorine, and 
effected the complete removal of every trace of the 
disease, Various liberating chlorine are 
known to chemists; but, for such purposes as the 
present, where a slow, uniform, and constant action 
is required, there are none equal to the following plan: 
Cne pound of common table salt is to be intimately 
mixed by stirring with an equal weight of a substance 
called manganese, which may be readily obtained from 
any good chemist. Small portions of this mixture 
should be placed in shallow pans (the saucers of com- 
mon flower-pots answer the purpose exceedingly well) ; 
and upon them should be poured a mixture of oil of 
vitriol (sulphuric acid) and water, the quantity re- 
quired for the above weights, viz: for one pound of each 
ingredient, being two pounds of oil of vitriol and one 
of water, both by weight. These should have been 
previously mixed in a wooden vessel, being stirred by 
&@ wooden lath, and allowed to become cool before being 
poured on the salt and manganese, as the mixing of the 
acid and water generates great heat. Too much care 
cannot be taken with the acid, as it is excessively cor- 
rosive in its nature, and destroys most substances with 
which it comes in contact. When these materials are 
all mixed, chlorine is slowly evolved for a period of 
three or four days, and in so gentle a manner, that not 
the slightest irritating or unpleasant effect is produced, 
If it is wished to cause the more rapid production of 
gas, the saucer may be placed over a basin of boiling 
water, or upon a hot brick; but the slow generation fur 
a considerable length of time is what should be more 
especially aimed at. It is needless to say that all sub- 
stances supposed to have been contaminated should be 
spread out so as to receive the influence of the gas; the 
bed-linen, and all woollen garments, being exposed by 
being spread out on chairs, lines, &c.; the drawers and 
cupboards opened; and whilst the disinfecting is in 
actual operation, the windows and dvors should be 
kept shut, to prevent the dissipation of the chlorine. It 
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is found that two ounces of manganese, wilh a pro- 
portionate quantity of the other materials, is sufficient 
for a room twenty feet wide, forty feet long, and twelve 
feet high, which contains 20x 40 12=9600 cubic feet. 

It may be mentioned, that breathing chlorine in this 
highly diluted state, is decidedly the reverse of injurious 
to the general health; although, in a concentrated form, 
or even unless very much diluted with air, it is irritating 
in the highest degree; but so very innoxious is it in the 
very dilute state, that it is occasionally prescribed for 
the inhalation of consumptive patients. 

For the satisfaction of those who rely on the authority 
of a great name, it may be stated, that chlorine, used in 
the manner here recommended, was employed by one 
of the most illustrious of English chemists, in the case 
of the Penitentiary, when a violent and fatal disease 
broke out there, and with complete success. The ope- 
rator in this case was FARADAY, than whom there can 
be no higher authority. 

It may occasionally be found more convenient to use 
another mixture for the liberation of chlorine gas, in 
which case the following may be employed: One part 
of manganese is to be drenched with four parts, by 
weight, of muriatic acid (the spirits of salts of the 
shops), mixed with one part of water. The gas is 
evolved slowly in the cold, and rapidly if assisted by a 
gentle heat. This process is rather more expensive, 
and possesses no advantage over the one previously 
described. 


HOW TO COOK MUTTON. 


Irish Stew.—Cut a neck of mutton as for the 
haricot; blanch the chops in water, take and put them 
into another stewpan with four onions cut in slices, 
put to it a little of your second stock, let it boil a 
quarter of an hour; have ready some potatoes pared, 
put them into the stewpan with the mutton, with salt 
and pepper; as some like the potatoes whole and some 
mashed as to thicken the stew, you must boil them ac- 
cordingly, dish the meat round and the vegetables in 
the middle. 


Cuina CurLo.—Mince a pint basin of undressed 
neck of mutton or leg, and some of the fat; put two 
onions, a lettuce, a pint of green peas, a teaspoonful 
of pepper, four spoonfuls of water, and two or three 
ounces of clarified butter into a stewpan closely cov- 
ered; simmer two hours, and serve in the middle of a 
disk of boiled rice ; if cayenne is approved, add a little. 

CuinaA CHILO.—ANOTHER Way.—Chop very fine 
two small young lettuces, two onions, a pint of green 
peas, and a couple of young cucumbers, or the fourth 
of a pint of mushrooms, season with a teaspoonful of 
salt and half a teaspoonful of pepper; mince the meat 
of a neck of mutton uncooked, and mix it with the 
vegetables in a stewpan, add four tablespoonfuls of 
water and two ounces of butter, clarified will be proved 
the best; let them well amalgamate over a slow fire, 
keep them stirred for fifteen minutes, then cover down 
close and simmer very slowly for two hours, serve it in 
the centre of boiled rice. 

Mutton Kesosspep.—Procure as lean a loin of 
mutton as you can, remove the fat and skin, joint it 
well, chop some parsley with some sweet herbs very 
fine, and beat it up with the yolk of an egg, add bread- 
crumbs, cut the loin into chops, and spread the bread- 
crumbs and sweet herbs, &c. well over each chop, put 
each chop in its former place, and tie with tape so that 
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the joint appears whole again, roast it before a quick 
fire, baste it with fresh butter and its own gravy; when 
it is done pour into the dish in which it is to be served 
some rich brown gravy very hot, lay in the mutton, 
pour gravy over it and send it to table as hot as 
possible. Slices of beef may be couked in the same 
manner. 

RIsso.Les are from the most tender part of dressed 
mutton, free from skin and gristle, chopped very fine. 

MUTTON LIKE VENISON.—A haunch or leg will be the 
most applicable. The joint should be hung as long as 
it can be with safety, and dressed exactly like a haunch 
of venison, and served with the same sauces, but to 
make the taste more perfectly resemble that of veni- 
gon it should, after having been hung to the turn, be 
rkinned, and laid in a pan with vinegar and water; 
two parts of the former to one of the latter, not enough 
to cover it; put in a fagot of herbs, a clove of garlic, 
one or two bay leaves, a spoonful of whole pepper, and 
a couple of onions cut in slices; let it soak three days, 
dry it well, hang it for a day, and roast as venison. It 
may also be put into a stewpan with half a pint of 
gravy, and simmered four hours, serve with venison 
sauce. 

To MAKE A Scotcn Hacers.—Take the stomach 
of a sheep. The washing and cleaning is of more 
consequence than all, as it will be a bad color and a 
bad taste if not well cleansed; when clean, turn it 
inside out, then let it lie for a day or two in salt and 
water. Blanch the liver, lights, and heart of the sheep, 
lay them in cold water, chop all very fine, the liver you 
had better grate, chop — pound of the suet very fine, dry 
in the oven a pound of oatmeal; mix all this well 
together, season with pepper and salt, a little chopped 
parsley, and a little chopped onion; then sew up the 
bag; before you finish sewing it, add a few spoonfuls 
of good white stock; put it in a stewpan with a drainer; 
boil it in water, keeping it well covered all the time, 
prick it all over with a small larding pin to keep it from 
bursting; it will take several hours to boil; be careful 
in taking it up, and let your dish be large enough. 


ROGNON DE MOUTON A LA FRANCAISE.—The French 
have a faculty of making a dish recherché out of mere 
trifles; their receipt fur serving up this little dish is no 
mean evidence of their peculiar skill. Take half a 
dozen fine mutton kidneys, clear them of fat and skin, 
and cut them into thin slices ; powder them immediately 
with sweet herbs in fine powder, parsley which has been 
chopped, dried, and powdered, cayenne, and salt; put 
into a stewpan two ounces of clarified butter or fresh 
if the former is not in reach, put in the slices of kidney, 
fry them, they will brown very quickly, they must be 
done on both sides, dredge flour over them, moisten 
with lemon-juice, in five minutes the kidneys will be 
done; lift them out into a very hot dish around which 
are laid sippets fried; pour into the gravy two glasses 
of champagne, give it a boil, pour it over the kidneys, 
and serer. 

It may here be stated that the French cooks vary con- 
stantly the herbs which they employ according to any 
known preference for the palate of those for whom they 
cook. Various kinds of wines and sauces may be used 
for flavoring, and this is constantly done as much for 
variety and the ability of giving a new name to a dish, 
which is varied only in some such small feature. 

ROGNON DE MOUTON A LA BouRGEOIste.—Clear 
the kidneys from fat and skin, cut them into thin slices, 
dredge them with flour and fry crisp, pepper and salt 
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them ; flavor some gravy with a little eschalot or garlic 
and serve. 

Lorn oF MUTTON LIKE VENISON—FRENCH RE- 
CEIPT.—Remove the skin from the joint and bone it, 
and do it neatly; lay it in a stewpan with about a pint 
of weak broth, an onion stuck with cloves, two glasses 
of red wine, and a teaspoonful of pyroligneous acid ; 
let it boil, put in a bundle of sweet herbs ; stew, turning 
frequently ; add as it progresses a little gravy, some 
very good may be made from the bones; it will take 
from two hours and a half to three hours. 

Tc Dress Mutton Hams.—Soak the ham for five 
or six hours in cold spring water unless it has only 
recently been cured, then one hour will suffice; put it 
into cold water, boil gently; it will be done in two 
hours and a half. It is eaten cold. 


MvuTTon KIpDNEYs BroILED.—Skin and split without 
parting asunder, skewer them through the outer edge 
and keep them flat, lay the opened sides first to the fire, 
which should be clear and brisk, in four minutes turn 
them, sprinkle with salt and cayenne, and when done, 
which will be in three minutes afterwards, take them 
from the fire, put a piece of butter inside them, squeeze 
some lemon-juice over them, and serve as hot as possi- 
ble. 


Sneers’ Toneves Stewep.— Put them into cold 
water and let them boil; when they are sufficiently 
tender to remove the skin easily, take them out, split 
them, and lay them in a stewpan with enough good 
gravy to cover them. Chop parsley, and mushroom, 
with a little eschalot, finely, work a lump of butter 
with it, add pepper and salt to flavor; stew them in 
the gravy until the tongues are tender, lay them in a 
dish, strain the gravy and pour it hot over the tongues, 
serve. 

Inish Stew.—Take two or three pounds of the neck 
of mutton, cut it into chops, pare three pounds of pota- 
toes, cut them into thick slices, put them into a stew- 
pan with a quart of water; two or three carrots, turnips 
or onions may be added, the last are seldom omitted ; 
salt and pepper the mutton when added to the gravy, 
let it boil or simmer gently two hours, and serve very 
hot; its excellence much depends on the last instruc- 
tions being fulfilled. 


SICK-ROOM AND NURSERY, 
DOMESTIC SURGERY, 
(Continued from September Number.) 


WHEN 8 woman has an inflamed breast that requires 
support or dressings to be kept to it, tie two ends of the 
handkerchief round hey neck, and bring the body of it 
over the breast, and pass it upwards and backwards 
under the arm of that side, an tie the ends of those 
around the neck. 

An excellent sling is formed by placing one handker- 
chief around the neck, and knotting the two ends over 
the breast-bone, then placing the other in triangle 
under the arm, to be supported with the base near to 
the hand, tie the ends over the handkerchief, and pin 
the top to the other part after passing it around the 
elbow. 

APPARATUS.— When & person receives & severe con- 
tusion of the leg or foot, or breaks his leg, or has painful 
ulcers over the leg, or is unable from some cause to bear 
the pressure of the bedclothes, it is advisable to know 
how to keep them from hurting the leg. This may be 
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done by bending up a fire-guard, or placing a chair, 
resting upon the edge of its back and front of the seat 
over the leg, or putting a box on each side of it, and 
placing a plank over them; but the best way is to make 
a cradle, as it is called. This is done by getting three 
pieces of wood and three pieces of iron wire, and pass- 
ing the wire or hoop through the wood. This can be 
placed to any height, and is very useful in all cases 
where pressure cannot be borne. Woodén hoops cut in 
halves answer better than the wire. 

When a person breaks his leg, and splinis cannot be 
had directly, get a bunch of straw or twigs, and roll it 
up in a handkerchief, and place one on each side of the 
leg or arm, and bind another handkerchief firmly 
around them; or, make a long bag about three inches 
in diameter, or even more, of coarse linen duck, or car- 
pet, and stuff this full of bran, sawdust, or sand; sew 
up the end, and use this the same as the twigs. It 
forms an excellent extemporaneous splint. Another 
good plan is to get a hat-box made of chip, and cut it 
into suitable lengths, or, for want of all these, some 
bones out of a pair of stays, and run them through a 
stout piece of rug, protecting the leg with a fold of rug, 
linen, &c. 

When dry warmth is required to be applied to any 
part of the body, fry a flour pancake and lay it over the 
part; or, warm some sand and place in the patient’s 
socks, ani lay it to the part. Salt does as well, and 
may be put into a paper bag; or, warm water put into 
ginger-beer bottles or stone jars and rolled up in flannel. 

Minor Opsrations.—Bleeding is sometimes neces- 
sary at once in certain accidents, such as concussion, 
and therefore it is well to know how to do this. First 
of all, bind up the arm above the elbow with a piece of 
bandage or a handkerchief pretty firmly; then place 
your finger over the veins at the bend of the arm, and 
feel if there is any pulsation; if there is, try another 
vein; and, if it does not pulsate or beat, choose that 
one. Now rub the arm from the wrist towards the 
elbow, place the left thumb upon the vein, and hold the 
lancet as you would a pen, and nearly at right angles to 
the vein, taking eare to prevent its going in too far, by 
keeping the thumb near to the point and resting the 
hand upon the little finger. Now place the point of the 
lancet on the vein, push it suddenly inwards, depress 
the elbow, and raise the hand upwards and outwards 
80 as to cul obliquely across the vein. When sufficient 
blood is drawn off—which is known by feeling the pulse 
at the wrist and near the thumb—bandage thearm. If 
the pulse feel like a piece of cord, more blood should be 
taken away; but, if it is soft and can be easily pressed, 
the bleeding should be stopped. When you bandage the 
arm, place a piece of lint over the opening made by the 
lancet, and pass a bandage lightly, but firmly, around 
the arm, so as to cross it over the bend of the elbow. 

Dry Cupping is performed by throwing a piece of 
paper dipped into spirit of wine, and ignited into a 
wineglass, and placing it over the part, such as the 
neck, temples, &c. It thus draws the flesh into the 
glass, and causes a determination of blood to the part, 
which is useful in headache or many other complaints. 
This is an excellent method of extracting the poison 
from wounds made by adders, mad dogs, tish, &c. 








THE TOILET. 
AwnIsE.—The odorous principle is procured by distil- 
ling the seeds of the plant Pimpinella anisum ; the pro- 
As it congeals 


duct is the oil of aniseed of commerce. 
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at a temperature of about 50° Fahrenheit, it is fre- 
quently adulterated with a little spermaceti to give a 
certain solidity to it, whereby other cheaper essential 
oils can be added to it with less chance of detection. 
As the oil of aniseed is quite soluble in spirit, and the 
spermaceti insoluble, the fraud is easily detected. 

This perfume is exceedingly strong, and is, therefore, 
well adapted for mixing with soap and for scenting 
pomatums, but does not do nicely in compounds for 
handkerchief use. 

BALM, oil of balm, called also oil of Melissa, is ob+ 
tained by distilling the leaves of the Melissa officinalis 
with water. Itcomes from the still tap with the con- 
densed steam or water, from which it is separated with 
the tap funnel. But it is very little used in perfumery, 
if we except its combination in aqua di argenio. 

BALsAM.—Under this title there are two or three 
substances used in perfumery, such as balsam of Peru, 
balsam of Tolu, and balsam of storax (also called liquid 
amber). The first-named is procured from the Myrory- 
lon peruiferum. It exudes from the tree when wounded, 
and is also obtained by boiling down the bark and 
branches in water. The latter is the most common 
method for procuring it. Ithas a strong odor like 
benzoin. 

Balsam of Tolu flows from the Toluiferabalsamum. It 
resembles common resin (rosin); with the least warmth, 
however, it runs to a iiquid, like brown treacle. The 
smell of it is particularly agreeable, and, being soluble 
in alcohol, makes a good basis for a bouquet, siving in 
this respect a permanence of odor to a perfume which 
the simple solution of an oil would not possess. For 
this purpose all these balsams are very useful, though 
not so much used as they might be. 

“Ulex has found that balsam of Tolu is frequently 
adulterated with common resin. To detect this adulte- 
ration he pours sulphuric acid on the balsam, and heats 
the mixture when the balsam dissolves to a cherry-red 
fluid, without evolving sulphurous acid, but with the 
escape of benzoic or cinnamic acid, if no common resin 
is present. On the contrary, the balsam foams, black- 
ens, and much sulphurous acid is set free, if it is adul- 
terated with common resin.”—Archives der Pharmacie. 

Balsam of storax, commonly called gum styrax, is 
obtained in the same manner, and possessing similar 
properties, with a slight variation of odor, is applicable 
in the same manner as the above. 

They are all imported from South America, Chili, and 
Mexico, where the trees that produce them are indige- 
nous. 

Bay, oil of sweet bay, also termed essential oil of 
laurel-berries, is a very fragrant substance, procured 
by distillation from the berries of the bay laurel. 
Though very pleasant, it is not much used. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mepicat Use or SALT.—In many cases of disor- 
dered stomach a teaspoonful of salt is a certain cure. 
In the violent internal aching, termed colic, add a 
teaspoonful of salt to a pint of cold water; drink it and 
go to bed. It is one of the speediest remedies known. 
The same will revive a person who seems almost dead 
from receiving a heavy fall, &c. In an apoplectic fit, no 
time should be lost in pouring down salt and water, if 
sufficient sensibility remain to allow of swallowing; if 
not, the head must be sponged with cold water until the 
sense returns, when salt will completely restore the 
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* patient from the lethargy. In a fit, the feet should be 
placed in warm water, with mustard added, and the 
legs briskly rubbed, all bandages removed from the 
neck, and a cool apartment procured if possible. In 
many cases of severe bleeding at the lungs, and when 
other remedies failed, Dr. Rush found that two tea- 
spoonfuls of salt completely stayed the blood. In case 
of a bite from a mad dog, wash the part with a strong 
brine for an hour, and then bind on some salt with a 
rag. In toothache, warm salt and water held to the 
part, and removed two or three times, will relieve it in 
most cases. If the gums be affected, wash the mouth 
with brine. If the teeth be covered with tartar, wash 
them twice a day with salt and water. In swelled 
neck, wash the part with brine, and drink it, also, 
twice a day, until cured. 

Salt will expel worms, if used in food in a moderate 
degree, and aids digestion, but salt meat is injurious if 
used much. 

THE following is a receipt for making French mus- 
tard: “ Mix one ounce of mustard and a little salt with 
a large wineglassful of boiling water; let it stand 
twenty-four hours; then pound in a mortar one clove 
of garlic, a small handful of tarragon, another of gar- 
den cress; add these to the mustard, putting vinegar 
according to taste. 

A cHEMIsT has proved that eggs may be preserved 
for several months (it may be for years) perfectly good 
and sweet. In September, 1855, he covered with two 
coats of mucilage of gum arabic (made with equal 
parts of gum and water) several fresh eggs; and, in 
March, 1856, six months afterwards, the eggs were 
boiled and found to be sweet and as good as when 
newly laid. By this plan economical housewives may 
preserve in summer for use in winter. It will also 
enable captains of vessels to enjoy the luxury of eggs 
while at sea. It is required that one coat of the gum 
should be quite dry before the other is applied. A 
small brush is the best for the purpose of applying it. 

TO PREVENT MOTHS ATTACKING CLOTHES.—1. 
Shavings of cedar wood should be inclosed in muslin 
bags, which should be distributed freely among the 
clothes. 2. Procure shavings of camphor wood, and 
inclose in bags. 3. Sprinkle allspice among the clothes. 
4. Sprinkle the clothes with the seed of the musk-plant. 
5. To destroy the eggs when deposited in woollen cloth, 
ete., use a solution of acetate of potash in spirits of 
rosemary, fifteen grains to the pint. 





TO PREVENT IRON AND STEEL FROM RvusSTING.— 
Mix five parts of linseed oil varnish with three parts of 
rectified oil of turpentine, and smear the article over 
with it by means of a sponge; then dry in a place free 
from dust. 

To TAKE STAINS OF ANY KIND OUT OF LINEN.— 
Stains caused by Acids.—Wet the part, and lay on it 
some salt of wormwood; then rub it without diluting it 
with more water. 

Another Way.—Let the cloth imbibe a little water 
without dipping, and hold the part over a lighted match 
at a due distance. The spots will be removed by the 
sulphurous gas. 

Another Way.—Tie up in the stained part some pearl- 
ash; then scrape some soap into cold soft water to 
make a lather, and boil the linen till the stain disap- 
bears. 


To cLEAN Harr Brusnes.—As hot water and soft 
soap very soon soften the hairs, and rubbing completes 
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their destruction, use soda, dissolved in cold water, 
instead. Soda having an affinity for grease, it cleans 
the brush with little friction. Do not sgt them near the 
fire, nor in the sun to dry; but, after shaking them well, 
set them on the point of the handle in a shady place. 


FURNITURE PoLIsH.—Dissolve in one pint of water 
a quarter of an ounce of fine white soap, over the fire; 
then add the same quantity of blanched white wax and 
three ounces of common wax; as soon as the whole is 
incorporated, it is fit for use. When you use it, clean 
the furniture well, then dip a piece of flannel in the 
varnish, and rub on; polish off, after standing in a few 
minutes, with a duster, and it will give a fine polish. 

Some good authorities prefer the following method: 
One ounce of gall, two gills of cold-drawn linseed oil, 
one gill of turpentine, one gill of spirits of wine, twelve 
drops of aquafortis ; to be mixed together and shaken 
before using. To be used with coarse cotton wadding, 
which is superior to flannel or linen. 

Tue following is a receipt for the manufacture of 
sealing-wax: Take three-quarters of a pound of rosin, 
one-quarter of a pound of beeswax, and six ounces of 
shellac ; melt and stir together. 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES FOR FAMILY UsE.—As 
all families are not provided with scales and weights, 
referring to the ingredients generally used in cakes and 
pastry, we insert a list of weights and measures: 
Wheat flour, one pound is a quart; butter, when soft, 
one pound one ounce is a quart; loaf-sugar, broken, 
one pound is a quart; white sugar, powdered, one 
pound one ounce is a quart; eggs, ten go to a pound; 
best brown sugar, one pound two ounces is a quart, 
As to liquid measure, sixteen large tablespoonfuls are 
half a pint; a common-sized tumbler holds half a pint; 
& common-sized wineglass holds half a gill. Allowing 
for accidental differences in the quality, freshness, dry- 
ness, or moisture of the articles, we believe this com- 
parison between weight and measure to be as nearly 
correct as possible. 


TO CLEAN GERMAN SILVER.—After using, it should 
be placed immediately in hot water, washed well, and 
wiped dry with a soft cloth. Once a week let it be 
washed in soapsuds, and then cleansed with fine 
whiting or prepared chalk mixed with whiskey or 
spirits of wine, so as to make a paste, which should 
afterwards be brushed off. Should this metal become 
discolored or spotted by vinegar or other acids, wash it 
first, and then clean it with sweet oil and pounded rot- 
ten-stone. 


CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 


ReEceErPts from subscribers are coming in so fast that 
we are determined to make a separate department in 
our Book for them. We hope our friends will continue 
to favor us with well-known receipts. They are always 
valuable, the more so from the fact that they have been 
tested by those who send them. 


BUTTERMILK BrREAD—The Sponge.—Take three 
pints of buttermilk (it does not matter how sour it is), 
and put it in a saucepan to boil; then take one pint of 
flour, and put in a bowl or jar with half a teaspoonful 
of salt. When the buttermilk is boiling, pour over the 
flour; keep stirring all the time quickly that the flour 
may all be scalded; let it stand until lukewarm, when, 
add half a pint of yeast, either homemade or brewer’s. 
This must be made over night. Early in the morning, 
take flour sufficient to make three large loaves to put in 
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your dough-tray. Have ready one pint of water, nearly 
woiling hot; pour in the flour, mixing well; then add 
the sponge; work and knead the dough well; mould 
into loaves, and put into buttered pans; set them in a 
warm place to rise, and in two hours you may bake 
them. 

Cure For FEeLOoNn.—Take equal parts of gum cam- 
phor, gum opium, castile soap, and brown sugar; wet 
to consistence of paste with spirits of turpentine. A 
certain cure. 


REMEDY TO GET RID OF RED ANTS.—Mix a table- 
spoonfal of lard and a teacupful of flour, and rub to- 
gether as for pie-crust; sprinkle a little of this on 
plates, and set on their trail, or where they are thick, 
and they will gather on it in great quantities; then 
brush them intéthe fire, and put more on the plates. 
It is better to take them before they can return to their 
nest with supplies. In this way they can all be ga- 
thered and destroyed in a few days, which is better 
than driving them from one place to trouble you in 
another. 

RECEIPT FOR GOOD BrREAD.—Take half a teacupful 
of sour cream and three eggs, beat separate; a little 
soda and enough water or milk to make one quart of 
Indian-meal into batter; bake in a quick oven in 
muflin hoops or pan. To be eaten warm. 


How TO KEEP MoTHs OvuT OF WorRsTED Goops.— 
At the approach of spring or summer, fuld up your 
worsted clothes or goods, and pack them in drawers or 
boxes with small limbs or switches lately broken from 
the common cedar-tree all among your garments; and 
the moth will not make its appearance there. Thus you 
may save time and trouble airing and sunning your 
elothes. 

The above has been tried for years and never known 
to fail. 


TOMATO SAUCE FOR USING WITH FRESH MEATS.— 
Take seven pounds of ripe tomatoes with the outside 
skins taken off; put them in a preserving-kettle with 
four pounds of sugar, and boil until the sugar pene- 
trates the tomatoes; then add one pint of vinegar, one 
ounce of cloves, and one ounce of ground cinnamon 
bark; boil thirty minutes; then put them up in stone 
jars and seal up close. They will keep any length of 
time. 

ARROWROOT PuDpDING.—Take nine eggs, one quart 
of rich milk, and three tablespoonfuls of arrowroot 
flour; beat the eggs well and mix. Make a bag of thick 
muslin or cotton drills; dip it in boiling water, ring, 
and rub a little wheat flour on the inside; pour in the 
mixture; tie the bag, leaving space for it to swell; drop 
it immediately into a vessel of boiling water, and keep 
turning it in the water for a few minutes; boil twenty 
minutes; flavor to taste; eat with butter,and sugar. 
Excellent. 

RecerpT For A HvcKLEBERRY-PuppDING.—One 
quart of huckleberries, one pint of red currants, one 
pound of brown sugar; stew these together until the 
fruit bursts; cut into very thin slices one loaf of bread; 
butter the slices, and put one layer in a broad, shallow 
dish; then make a thick layer of the stewed fruit Aot, 
another layer of bread, another of fruit, until the dish 
is filled, making the top layer of fruit; let it stand in a 
covl place for four or five hours; serve with sugar and 
cream. It is a great improvement to this pudding to let 
it stand on the ice for a few minutes before it is brought 
to the table. 
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Chemistry for the Doung. 





LESSON III. 


A Mizture of Sand, and Salt, and Starch being given ; to 
separate the three. 


APPARATUS AND MATERIALS REQUIRED. 


Some tincture of iodine (say half an ounce) in a 
stoppered bottle. 

A tin plate or iron saucepan of about one quart capa- 
city. 

A tea saucer. 

32. Having made a mixture as before, and incorporated 
it with a little powdered starch, proceed thus :— 

33. Add cold distilled water to the mixture, and agitate 
it well; remove the solution by decantation or filtra- 
tion,* until all the salt, as indicated by the nitrate of 
silver test, has been removed. 

34. There will now remain a mixture of sand and 
starch. 

35. Pour boiling distilled water on this mixture, and 
agitate well. The starch forming a jelly will dissolve, 
and may be deeanted, although not conveniently fil- 
tered away. We may know that it is all removed ag 
follows :— 

36. Test for Starch.—Having taken a drop of water on 
a4 flat glass slip, touch it with a dropof tincture of iodine. 
No change will ensue. Now add a little solution of 
starch hot; again no change will ensue; but, so soon 
as the whole drop has cooled, its color will change to 
vlue, and this color will disappear by heating. Hence, 
tincture of iodine is a test for starch, with which it 
strikes a blue color; but the starch must not be hot. 

It follows, then, that you may ascertain the entire 
removal of starch in this experiment by having recourse 
to the test of tincture of iodine, just as you ascertained 
the entire removal of common salt in the preceding 
analyses, by having recourse to nitrate of silver. 

37. But particular care should be taken not to draw 
any conclusions as to the presence or absence of starch 
from the evidence of the iodine test until the starch has 
become cold. Hence, in this particular instance, it will 
be more convenient to ascertain the complete removal of 
starch by a general, rather than a special mode of testing. 

38. Proceed, therefore, as before described; drop asmall 
portion of the liquid to be examined, from time to time, 
on 4 slip of window glass, and, holding the latter at a 
distance of six or seven inches over the flame of a can- 
dle, cause evaporation of the water to take place. If 
all the water is dissipated, leaving no traces behind, it 
will be evident that all the starch has been removed. 

The sand will have been left behind as before, and 
need not concern us further, otherwise than to dry it. 

But we shall have two separate solutions to deal 
with: one of salt and water, the other of starch and 
water. 

The solution of salt and water is now to be treated 
as heretofore described. 

39. The solution of starch and water might be treated 
in exactly the same manner as the preeeding; but a 
housewife, even, would not fail to see that starch and 
water, if put in a hot oven, or on a hot grate-hob, might 
be liable to burn; whereas salt and water is liable to 
no such contingency. 





*In this instance, decantation is preferable, masmuch 
as, by following it, the subsequent operation of washing 
the mixture of salt and sand off the filier is avoided. 
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§ simple chronicle. Long ago—the children did not 


They ong Gat be ane ome. 5 Uet.em exactly know when, or how, or in what manner—Mr. 
That he gets wisdom as the flower gets hue, : ‘ 

: tig Atheling did somebody an extraordinary and mysteri- 

While others hive it like the toiling bee ; 

1 ith } uth be 1 ous benefit. Papa was sometimes moved to tell them 

nat With Som Ou things Senutitel ave Pe of it in a general way, sheltering himself under vague 

oo and wide descriptions. The story was of a young man, 

Tuts pretty description of genius is far more appli- handsome, gay, and extravagant, of rank far superior 

cable to the feminine gender than it is to the masculine, to Mr. Atheling’s—of how he fell intodissipation, and 


as the flower is the proper type of woman, and the was tempted to crime; and how, at the very crisis, “I 
* toiling bee” always female. So we thank Mr. Willis happened to be in the way, and got hold of him, and 


for this appropriate metto to our elucidation of the showed him the real state of the case; how I heard 
genius of Agnes, the eldest of the trio with “‘ The Three what he was going to do, and of course would betray 
Gifts.” him; and how, even if he could do it, it would be cer- 

We must, however, make the parents of these gifted tain ruin, disgrace, and misery. That was the whole 
children a little better known to our readers of the last matter,” said Mr. Atheling; and his affectionate audi- 
month’s “Table.” The father of the family, Mr. ence listened with awe and a mysterious interest, very 
Atheling, as we have already said, was a clerk in a eager to know something more definite of the whole 
merchant’s office, with a salary of two hundred pounds matter than this concise account of it, yet knowing 
ayear. He was about fifty, with very moderate abili- that all interrogation was vain. It was popularly 


suspected that mamma knew the full particulars of this 


ties, but of excellent character, doing all his duties 
bit of romance, but mamma was as impervious to 


without pretension; considering commerce the most 


important business in the world, and London the most questions as the other head of the house. There was 
marvellous of cities. also a second fytte to this story, telling how Mr. Athe- 

Yet this good man was not entirely circumscribed by ling himself undertook the venture of revealing his 
his “office.” He had been born and bred in the coun- hapless hero’s misfortunes to the said hero’s elder bro- 
try, and had never forgotten it. He had always kept in ther, a very grand and exalted personage; how the 
his recollection the rustle of the growing grass and the great man, shocked, and in terror for the family honor, 
sweet fragrance of the barvest fields; so, though he immediately delivered the culprit, and sent him abroad. 
lived in Bellevue Place, No. 10, Islington, he never was “Then he offered me money,” said Mr. Atheling, 





quietly. This was the climax of the tale, at which 


acockney. His wife, too, was country born and bred; 
everybody was expected to be indignant; and very 


and they had instilled the love of the country into the 
hearts of their young children, so that the trees and 
fields seemed their own by inheritance. The roses on 
“ grandmother’s cottage wall” were familiar to the fancy 
of Agnes. Marian and Charlie knew the wood where 
papa went a nutting; even little Belle and Beau hada 
vision of the primroses on the bank where their mother 
played when achild. It was strange how this link of 
connection with the far-off rural life refined the fancy 
of the young Athelings. It gave them a region of ro- 
mance into which they could escape at all times: happy 
effect to all imaginative people of some ideal and un- 
known land. 

The history of the family was a very brief one. 
Two-and-twenty years ago, William Atheling and 
Mary Ellis had ventured to marry, having only a very 
small income, limited prospects, and the hopes and 
chances of youth. Then had come the children, joy, 
toil, and lamentation; then the way of life had opened 
up upon them, step by step, and they had fainted and 
found it weary, yet, helpless and patient, had toiled on. 
They had never had a chance, these good people, of 
running away from their fate. They had stood at their 
post, had lived through the day of sorrows. God had 
removed the cloud from their heads and the terror from 
their hearts. Their own youth was over, but the youth 
of their children, full of hupes and of possibilities still 
brighter than their own had been, rejoiced these patient 
hearts, and the warm little hands of the twin babies 
led them onward in a bright path of love and duty. 

There was but one circumstance of romance in this 


indignant, accordingly, everybody was. 

Yet there was a wonderful excitement in the thought 
that this hero of papa’s adventure was now, as papa 
intimated, a man of note in the world; that they them- 
selves unwittingly read his name in the papers some- 
times, and that other people spoke of him to Mr. Athe- 
ling as a public character, little dreaming of the early 
connection between them. How strange it was!—but 
no entreaty and no persecution could prevail upon papa 
to disclose his name. “ Suppose we should meet him 
some time!” exclaimed Agnes, whose imagination 
sometimes fired with the thought of reaching that de- 
lightful world of society where people always spoke of 
books, and genius was the highest nobility—a world 
often met with in novels. “If you did,” said Mr. 
Atheling, “it will be all the better for you to know 
nothing about this; and so the controversy always 
ended; for in this matter, at least, firm as the most scru- 
pulous old knight of romance, papa stood on his honor. 

As for the good and tender mother of this house, she 
had no story to tell. The girls, it is true, knew about 
her girlish companions very nearly as well as if these, 
now most sober and middle-aged personages, had been 
playmates of their own; they knew the names of the 
pigeons in the old dovecote, the history of the old dog, 
the number of the apples on the great apple-tree; also, 
they had a kindly recollection of one old lover of mam- 
ma’s, concerning whom they were shy to ask further 
than she was pleased to reveal. But all Mrs. Atheling’s 
history was since her marriage; she had been but a 
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young girl with an untouched heart before that grand 
event, which introduced her, in her own person, to the 
unquiet ways of life; and her recollections chiefly 
turned upon the times “when we lived in 
Street”—" when we took that new house in the ter- 
race’”’—‘* when we came to Bellevue.” This Bellevue 
residence wag a great point in the eyes of Mrs. Athe- 
ling. She herself had always kept her original weak- 
necs for gentility, and to live in a street where there 
was no straight line of common-place houses, but only 
villas, detached and semi-detached, and where every 
house had a name to itself, which was essential to 
gentility. 

This was the manner of life at Bellevue, No. 10. In 
the summer sunshine or in the winter dawning, at pre- 
cisely eight o’clock, Mr. Atheling took his seat at the 
table, said grace, and breakfasted ; from thence at nine 
to a moment, well brushed and buttoned, the good man 
went upon his daily warfare to the city. At home, all 
day long, the pretty twins played; the mother exercised 
her careful housewifery, the sweet face of Marian shone 
like a sunbeam, and the fancies of Agnes wove them- 
selves into separate and real life. And when the day 
was done, and richer people were thinking of dinner, 
once more, punctual to a moment, came the well-known 
step on the gravel, and the well-known summons at the 
door; for at six o’clock Mr. Atheling came home to his 
cheerful tea-table as contented and respectable a house- 
holder, as happy a father as was in England. And 
after tea came the newspaper and Mr. Foggo; and 
after Mr. Foggo came the readings of Agnes; and so 
the family said good-night, and slept and rested, to rise 
again on the next morning to just such another day. 
Nothing interrupted this happy uniformity; nothing 
broke in upon the calm and kindly usage of these 
familiar hours. Mrs. Atheling had a mighty deal of 
thinking to do, by reason of her small income; now 
and then the girls were obliged to consent to be disap- 
pointed of some favorite project of their own; and 
sometimes even papa, in a wilful fit of self-denial, 
refused himself for a few nights his favorite newspaper ; 
but these were but passing shadows upon the general 
eontent. Through all these long winter evenings, the 
one lighted window of this family room brightened the 
gloomy gentility of Bellevue, and imparted something 
of heart and kindness to the dull and mossy suburban 
street. They “kept no company,” as the neighbors 
said. That was not so much the fault of the Athe- 
lings, as the simple fact that there was little company 
to keep; but they warmed the old heart of old Mr. 
Foggo, and kept that singular personage on speaking 
terms with humanity; and day by day, and night 
by night, lived their frank life before their little world, 
a family life of love, activity, and cheerfulness, as 
bright to look at as their happy open parlor window 
among the closed-up retirements of this genteel little 
street. 

The First Work.—“ Now,” said Agnes, throwing 
down her pen, witha cry of triumph, “‘ now look here, 
everybody—it is done at last.”” And, indeed, there it 
was upon the fair and legible page, in Agnes’s best and 
clearest handwriting, ‘‘The End.’’ She had written it 
with girlish delight and importance; and mamma and 
Marian looked upon the momentous words—* The 
End.” So now the book was no longer in progress to be 
smiled and wondered over, but an actual thing, accom- 
plished and complete, out of anybody’s power to check 
orto alter. The three came together to look at it witha 
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little awe. It was finished. The last chapter was to 
be read in the family committee to-night, and then— 
they held their breath in sudden excitement—what was 
to be done with the book which could be smiled at no 
longer? That was the momentous question which 
would be settled to-night. 

Then came all the usual routine of the evening— 
everything in its appointed time—from Susan, who 
brought the tea-tray, to Mr. Foggo. And Mr. Foggo 
stayed long, and was somewhat prosy. Agnes and 
Marian, for this one night, were sadly tired of the old 
gentleman, and bade him a very hasty and abrupt 
good-night, when at last he took his departure. Even 
then, with a perverse inclination, papa clung to his 
newspaper. The chances were much in favor of 
Agnes’s dignified and stately withdrawal from an au- 
dience which showed so little eagerness fur what she 
had to bestow upon them; but Marian, who was aa 
much excited as Agnes, interposed. ‘ Papa, Agnet 
is done—finished—done with her story—do you hear 
me, papa?’’ cried Marian in his ear, shaking him by 
the shoulder to give emphasis to her words—* she is 
going to read the last chapter, if you would lay down 
that stupid paper. Do you hear, papa?” 

Papa heard, but kept his finger at his place, and read 
steadily in spite of this interposition. “Be quiet, 
child,’ said the good Mr. Atheling; but the child was 
not in the humor tu be quiet. So, after a few minutes, 
fairly persecuted out of his paper, papa gave in, and 
threw it down; and the household circle closed round 
the fireside, and Agnes lifted her last chapter; but 
what that last chapter was we are unable to tell, with- 
out infringing upon the privacy of No. 10, Beilevue. 

It was satisfactory—that was the great matter: 
everybody was satisfied with the annihilation of the 
impossible villain and the triumph of all the good 
people; and everybody concurred in thinking that the 
winding-up was as nearly perfect as it was in the na- 
ture of moral winding-up to be. The MS. accordingly 
was laid aside, crowned with applauses and laurels; 
then there was a pause of solemn consideration—the 
wise heads of the house held their peace, and pon- 
dered. Marian, who was not wise, but only excited 
and impatient, broke the silence with her own eager, 
sincere, and unsolicited opinion; and this was the 
advice of Marian to the family committee of the whole 
house: “ Mamma, I will tell you what ought to be done. 
It ought to be taken to somebody to-morrow, and pub- 
lished every month, like Dickens and Thackaray. It is 
quite as good! Everybody would read it, and Agnes 
would be a great author. I am quite sure that is the 
way.” 

At which speech Charlie whistled a very long 
“ whew !”? in a very low under-tone; for mamma had 
very particular notions on the subject of “‘ good-breed- 
ing,” and kept careful watch over the “ manners” even 
of this big boy. 

* Like Dickens and Thackaray, Marian!” cried Agnes 
in horror; and then everybody laughed—partly because 
it was the grandest and most magniticent nonsense to 
place the young author upon this astonishing level, 
partly because it was so very funny to think of our 
* Agnes’”’ sharing in ever so small a degree the fame 
of names like these. 

“ Not quite that,’’ said papa, slowly and doubtfully, 
“vet I think somebody might publish it. The question 
is, whom we should take it to. I think I ought to con- 
sult Foggo.’’ ” 
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“ Mr. Foggo is not a literary man, papa,” said Agnes, 
somewhat resentfully. She did not quite choose to re- 
ceive this old gentleman, who thought her a child, into 
her confidence. 

‘“‘ Foggo knows a little of everything. He has a won- 
derful head for business,’’ said Mr. Atheling; “‘ as for 
a literary man, we do not know such a person, Agnes ; 
and I can’t see what better we would be if we did. 
Depend upon it, business is everything. If they think 
they can make money by this story of yours, they will 
take it, but not otherwise; for, of course, people trade 
in books as they trade in cotton, and are not a bit more 
generous in one than another, take my word for that.” 

Very well, my dear,’’ said mamma, roused to assert 
her dignity ; ‘‘ but we do not wish any one to be generous 
to Agnes—of course not—that would be out of the ques- 
tion; and nobody, you know, could look at that book 
without feeling sure of everybody else liking it. Why, 
William, it isso natural! You may speak of Thacka- 
ray and Dickens as you like; I know they are very 
clever, but I am sure I never read anything of theirs 
like that scene—that last scene with Helen and her 
mother. I feel as if I had been present there my own 
self.” 

Which was not so very wonderful, after all, seeing 
that the mother in Agnes’s book was but a delicate, 
shy, half-conscious sketch of this dearest mother of her 
own. 

“TI think it ought to be taken to somebody to-mor- 
row,’’ repeated Marian, stoutly, “and published every 
month with pictures. How strange it would be to read 
in the newspapers how everybody wondered about the 
new book, and who wrote it!—such fun!—for nobody 
but us would know.” 

Agnes all this time remained very silent, receiving 
everybody’s opinion; and Charlie also locked up his 
wisdom in his own breast. There was a pause, for 
papa, feeling that his supreme opinion was urgently 
called for, took time to ponder upon it, and was rather 
afraid of giving a deliverance. The silence, however, 
was broken by the abrupt intervention, when nobody 
expected it, of the big boy. 

“Make it up into a parcel,” said Master Charlie, 
with business-like distinctness, “‘and look in the pa- 
pers what name you’ll gend it to, and I'll take it to- 
morrow.” 

This was so sudden, startling, and decisive, that the 
audience were electrified. Mr. Atheling looked blankly 
in his son’s face; the young gentleman had completely 
cut the ground from under the feet of his papa. After 
all, let any one advise, or reason, or argue the point at 
his pleasure, this was the only practical conclusion to 
come at. Charlie stopped the full tide of the family 
argument; they might have gone on till midnight dis- 
eussing and wondering; but the big boy made it up into 
a parcel, and finished it on the spot. After that, they 
all commenced a most ignorant and innocent discussion 
eoncerning “the trade.”” These good people knew no- 
thing whatever of that much contemned and long- 
suffering race who publish books. Two ideal types of 
them were present to the minds of the speculators. 
One was that most fatal and fictitious savage, the 
Giant Despair of an oppressed literature, who sits in 
his den, forever grinding the bones of those dismal, 
unforgetable hacks of Grub Street, whose memory 
clings unchangeably to their profession; the other was 
that most bland and genial imagination, equally ficti- 
tious, the author’s friend—he who brings the neglected 
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genius into the full sunshine of fame and prosperity, 
seeking only the immortality of such a connection with 
the immortal. If one could only know which of these 
names in the newspapers belonged to this last wonder 
of nature! This discussion concerning people of whom 
absolutely nothing but the names were known to the 
disputants was a very comical argument. It was not 
concluded when eleven o’clock struck loudly on the 
kitchen clock, and Susan very slumberously and some- 
what resentfully appeared at the door to see if anything 
was wanted. Everybody rose immediately, as Susan 
intended they should, with guilt and confusion. Eleven 
o’clock—this innocent family were ashamed of them- 
selves. 

The Apartment of the Sisters.—And this little room 
up-stairs is the bower of Agnes and of Marian. There 
are two small beds in it, white, and fair, and simple, 
draped with the purest dimity, and covered with the 
whitest coverlets. If Agnes, by chance or in haste— 
and Agnes is often “in a great hurry”—should leave 
her share of the apartment in & less orderly condition 
than became a young lady’s room, Marian never yielded 
tosuch atemptation. Marian was the complete woman 
in all her simple likings: their little mirror, their dress- 
ing-table, everything which would bear such fresh, 
inexpensive decoration was draped with pretty muslin, 
the work of these pretty fingers. And there hung their 
little shelf of books over Agnes’s head, and here upon 
the table was their Birnie. In spite of the quiet night, 
setting towards midnight, the girls could not at once 
subdue their eager anticipations, hopes, and wonder- 
ings. Marian let down all her beautiful hair over her 
shoulders, and pretended to brush it, looking all the 
time out of the shining veil, and throwing the half 
curled locks from her face, when something occurred to 
her bearing upon the subject. Agnes, with both hands 
supporting her forehead, leaned over the table with 
downcast eyes, seeing nothing, thinking nothing, with a 
faint glow on her soft cheek, and a vague excitement at 
her heart. Happy hearts! It was so easy to stir them 
to this sweet tumult of hope and fancy; and so small 
& reason was sufficient to wake these pure imaginations 
to all indefinite glory and delight. 

HEART SEcRETS.—Let people talk as much as they 
like of the balls they have attended, the great folks they 
have seen, the friends they have conversed with—they 
are only agreeable companions in describing such scenes 
as these; but when a man or a woman begins to lay 
before you the secrets of the heart, the agonies of the 
broken spirit, the shock of the death-bed, the pangs of 
unrequited or fickle love, don’t trust them; there is no 
sincerity in their feelings; there is no solidity in their 
character. There are certain relics that must never be 
taken out of theirshrine. When exposed to public gage, 
be sure they are only common pieces of wood; thorny 
crowns that never pressed the brow, nails that never 
touched the true cross. 

LAMARTINE’s APPEAL.—We have received a copy 
of this interesting paper, but have not room for the whole; 
the purport is that he has had great reverses of fortune 
since 1848, and now he has no resource but in labor. 
He says to his American correspondent: “ In behalf of 
this literary labor, I have recourse to your countrymen. 
Give me aid and introduce me among them. Success to 
me is a matter of life or death.” 

The plan is to publish, by subscription, a monthly work 
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to be written by M. Lamartine, entitled “‘ Tor FAMILIAR 
Course OF LITERATURE.” A friend* and country- 
man of the author has come to America to get up the 
subscription; he says in his circular :— 

“ The ‘ Familiar Cuurse of Literature’ is the invoca- 
tion, by a man of genius, of the great intellects which 
have enlightened the world. It is the essence of the 
studies, the meditations, and the judgments of the 
whole life of Lamartine. , 

* The warm sympathy with which the first announce- 
ment of this publication was received in the United 
States, far from diminishing, has continued to increase. 
The ladies of America feel a pleasure in displaying 
their gratitude towards a poet, who, in singing the 
blessings of a pure and holy love, strengthens their 
sweet and salutary influence over the ruder sex, and 
thus contributes to the social morals. 
Mothers feel happy at being able to place in the hands 
of their children models of French style, without the 
apprehension of danger to their innocence. They know 
that Lamartine is a writer of spotless purity, and that 


elevation of 


he observes naturally the precept of the Latin poet, 
* Maxima debeter puero reverentia.’ The clergy of all 
denominations have not hesitated to accord to him their 
powerful support, because Lamartine, in addressing 
himself to the spiritual part of man’s natures, in 
transporting their minds into the region of the beau 
idéal, predisposes them to religion, and leads them, as 
it were, to the threshold of the sanctuary. In fine, and 
above all, the Republic founded by the immortal Wash- 
ington, enthusiastic and generous like Youth, prizes the 
honor of showing to ancient Europe that Lamarfine, 
with the triple crown of virtue, genius and misfortune, 
has not appealed in vain to the great American nation.” 

This estimate of the genius of Lamartine and of the 
influence of his writings may be somewhat rose-colored 
by the sympathies of his friend, still there need be no 
doubt of the worth and interest of the work in question. 
Lamartine’s appreciation of woman merits the gratitude 
of our sex, and American ladies will not fail to en- 
courage his “Course of Literature.” Apply to D. 
Appleton, publisher, New York. 


LAMARTINE’sS OPINION OF WOoMEN.—The following, 
from one of his late works, will give our readers a 
pleasant introduction to the writings of this distin- 
guished Frenchman: ** Woman with weaker passions 
than man is superior to him by the soul. The Gauls 
attributed to her an additional sense, the divine sense. 
They were right. Nature has given woman two painful 
but heavenly gifts which distinguish them and often 
raise them above human nature—compassion and en- 
thusiasm. By compassion they devote themselves; by 
eothusiasm they exalt themselves. What more does 
heroism require? They have more heart and more 
imagination than men. Enthusiasm springs from the 
imagination, and self-sacrifice from the heart. Women 
are, therefore, more naturally heroic than men. All 
nations have in their annals some of those miracles of 
patriotism of which woman is the instrument in the 
hands of God. When all is desperate in a national 
cause we need not yet despair while there remains a 
spark of resistance in a woman’s heart, whether she is 

alled Judith, Clelia, Joan of Arc, Vittora Colonna in 
Italy, or Charlotte Corday in our own day. God forbid 
that I compare those I cite! Judith and Charlotte Cor- 
day sacrificed themselves, but their sacrifice did not 
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recoil at crime. Their inspiration was heroic, but their 
heroism mistook its arms: it took the poniard of the 
assassin instead of the sword of the hero. Joan of Arc 
used only the sword of defence; she was not merely 
inspired by heroism, she was inspired by God.”’ 

One of our correspondents (Lillian) has sent us the 
following song, which will waken a blessing on the 
writer in many a sufferer from the heat and drought of 
the summer :— 


A blessing on the rain! 
A blessing on the clouds that bring 
Their silver crystals from the sea, 
And from beneath their darkening wing 
Drop offerings on the lap of spring, 
To make it glad for you and me! 
To brighten all around the while 
With more than morning’s fleeting smile! 
A blessing on the rain ! 


A blessing on the rain! 
For, though it may shut out the sun, 

And keep the anxious wanderer in, 
Its countless treasures, one by one, 
It scatters till the day is done, 

As gifts which you and I may win, 
When in a thousand forms we see 
The worth of raindrops on the lea. 

A blessing on the rain ! 


A blessing on the rain ! 
Nor is the blessing mine alone— 

Each blade of grass a blessing gives, 
Each drooping flower by moss-clad stone, 
Each leaf on bush and tree-top grown, 

Is blessing when it drinks and lives ; 
And everywhere the thirsty earth 
Bears witness to the rain-drov’s worth. 

A blessing on the rain! 


A blessing on the rain! 
I love to hear its pulsing song— 
Iis patterings at my window-pane. 
I should not weary all day long 
Of listening to its minstrel throng, 
Though mournful seems its low refrain! 
To me it has a pleasant voice, 
Which can but make my soul rejoice. 
A blessing on the rain! 


A blessing on the rain! 
It comes, dropped from ‘ God’s hollow hand,” 
As gently as might fall a tear, 
And blessing all the waiting land, 
The rock-bound waste, and desert sand— 
I feel that God himself is near! 
And thus I render thanks to Him 
Who gives, with shadows dark and dim, 
The rain—the blessed rain! 





COLLEGES AND INSTITUTIONS FOR YOUNG 
WOMEN IN THE UNITED STATES. 

In our May number we gave short notices of a num- 
ber of these institutions. We now renew the catalogue 
with 

Tre Lapres’ CoLLeEGIaTe INsTITUTE of Bucking- 
ham County, Virginia. This institution has been in 
operation six years. The course of studies is liberal, 
comprising those taught in colleges for young men, and 
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the modern languages, besides music, and all the usual 
ornamental branches of a lady’s education. Rev. John 
C. Blackwell, A. M., is the President. The number of 
pupils is 121. 

TENNESSEE AND ALABAMA LADIES’ INSTITUTE; 
or, Mary SHARP COLLEGE. This College has been in 
operation about five years. Its plan is noble, and we 
congratulate our sisters of the South and West on their 
advantages. The trustees say: ‘‘ Where is the school 
in any country, in any age, that has offered to woman 
the same knowledge, literary, scientific, and classical, 
that has been for so many generations the peculiar and 
cherished heritage of the other sex? Where has it been 
the aim of any school to place the sister, in the quantity 
and quality of her attainments, upon a level with the 
brother? to draw out, develop, and unfold all the facul- 
ties of her mind, thus making her what she was de- 
signed to be by her Creator, a thinking, reflecting, 
reasoning being, capable of comparing and judging 
for herself, and dependent upon none other for her 
own free, unbiased opinion? 

“ This is the kind of education all desire for their sons, 
and this is the kind proposed by the founders of this 
College to be given to the daughters of the South and 
West; so that this school is intended to be, nol one 
among many, but, ‘par excellence,’ the school.” 

‘* Educate the mothers, and you educate the people,” 
is the motto of those who planned and put into opera- 
tion the Tennessee and Alabama Collegiate Institute. 
Z. C. Groves, A. M., is President. The number of 
students for the year, 153. The college is located at 
Winchester, Tennessee. 

OHIO HAS TWO CHARTERED COLLEGES FOR Wo- 
MEN. One at Oberlin; the other at Antioch. 


MounT WASHINGTON COLLEGE FOR YounG La- 
DIES, near Baltimore, has lately been opened. It is the 
intention of the founders to make this one of the first 
institutions of the country. The college edifice is a 
noble building. 

East ALABAMA LADIEs’ COLLEGE, Tuskegee, is a 
chartered institution, and has a long list of professors 
and teachers. President, Henry H. Bacon, A.M. The 
students numbered at the last session, 219, including 
the primary department. The trustees say: “ The 
Board have not failed to observe the wisdom and guod 
taste displayed by the faculty in the selection of the 
text-books which are used in the Institution; and also 
the advantages afforded to the young ladies from ex- 
perimental lectures and practical illustrations in the 
study of the natural sciences. Among the text-books 
we particularly approve the works on Physivlogy—a 
science deeply interesting and vastly important to 
woman, and ‘THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE PLAN OF 
SALVATION,’ a treatise certainly of a master mind, 
and a complete vindication of the truth of Christianity. 
The adoption of this latter book is worthy of the high- 
est commendation, as in our judgment its place could 
not be supplied by any other treatise more conclusive 
or satisfactory on the evidences of our holy religion. 
The improved class-books for instruction in mathe- 
matics, and in the ancient and modern languages, and 
the facility with which these branches are taught and 
understood, demand our unqualified approval.”’ 


To CORRESPONDENTS.—The following articles are 
accepted: ‘“ Come and see my Garden’”—“ Remember 


now thy God’”’—“ The Ideal Realized” —“ The Voice of 
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the Pine”’—“ True Beauty”—“ Henrietta Cleveland”— 
“Tam Roaming”—“ The Return”—“ Come, Minstrel” 
—and “ My Grandmother.” 

The following articles are declined: ‘“ Stella Ray” 
(the author has talents and will doubtless succeed if she 
perseveres)—“‘ The Thunderer’’—** A Great Chance”— 
* Myra”’—“* To ——’’—* Songs of the Burdened Heart”’ 
—‘* A Day in the Country”—** Love”—“ Triumphs of 
Faith”—“ Archery” —“ Come Home’’—“ Song”—“ A 
School Reminiscence” —“ Ghosts” — ‘* Mary”? —“ The 
White Hand.” (We never return rejected articles un- 
less stamps to pay the return postage are sent. Our 
correspondents will oblige us by attending to this 
matter.) ‘“‘ Nora’”—* Speculation’—“ My Childhood’s 
Home and Thee”—and ‘‘ My Cousin Charles.’’ 


Literary Notices. 

Booxs By MAIL.—Now that the postage on printed 
matter is so low, we offer our services to procure tor our 
subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. 
Information touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of 
the publisher. 

From T. B. PETERSON, 102 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia :— 

ROBERT GRAHAM; a Sequel to “ Linda.” By the 
late Caroline Lee Hentz, author of ** Ernest Linwood,” 
**The Mob Cap,” “‘ Courtship and Marriage,” etc. etc. 
Our readers are already so familiar with the style and 
character of the numerous and popular productions of 
the pen of the lamented authoress, that we feel it to be 
wholly unnecessary for us to attempt any praise of the 
pure morality, or of the literary taste and judgment 
which so greatly distinguished her wntings from those 
of many of her contemporaries in the same line of com- 
position. We can truly say of Robert Graham, how- 
ever, that it is a work of the highest order of merit, and 
most worthy of being perused, as well for its fervid but 
chaste style, as for the pure lessons of morality and 
Christian faith which illumine its pages. 

From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through T. B. 
PETERSON, Philadelphia :— 

NARRATIVE OF THE EXPEDITION OF AN 
AMERICAN SQUADRON TO THE CHINA SEAS 
AND JAPAN, performed in the years 1852, 1853, and 
1854, under the command of Commodore M. C. Perry, 
U.S. N., by order of the Government of the United 
States. Compiled from the original Notes and Journals 
of Commodore Perry and his officers, at his request and 
under his supervision, by Francis L. Hawks, D. D., 
LL. D. With numerous illustrations. We feel sensible 
that this is a work of too much importance to be passed 
over with an ordinary notice, such as our limits restrict 
us to. Yielding to necessity, therefore, we can only say, 
in our usual brief manner, that the “* Narrative” is emi- 
nently a national work, and as such, reflects the great- 
est credit upon the foresight of the government that 
projected the expedition for the purpose of extending our 
commercial relations, and the highest honor upon all 
who were intrusted with the duty, and who so success- 
fully carried out its intentions. It is proper to state, 
however, that the narrative of Commodore Perry is 
preceded by an introduction which occupies nearly one 
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hundred pages of the work, in which the reader is 
nished with a condensed view of the leading features that 
characterize the past progress and present condition of 
Japan, and which also contains a refutation of official 
publications by other nations, as well as of statements 
made by some individuals, which were obviously put 
forth for the purpose of depriving our country and her 
officers of whatever merit attached te the fact that the 
United States was the first, by peaceful negotiations, to 
cause an alteration in the policy of excluding foreigners, 
hitherto pursued by Japan. There are some blemishes 
in the style, especially in the use of epithets, when 
speaking of a certain religious denomination, which are 
now usually repudiated by our modern historians, and 
which, in a national work of this important character, 
it would have been well, perhaps, to omit altogether. 
Theologians, in their multiplied controversies, may use 
expressions with the greatest impunity, which, in works 
of history, or soience, or narratives of general com- 
mercial or national interest, to some ears, will sound 
harsh and repulsive. 

MEMOIRS OF HIS TIME. 
Lord Cockburn was born in the year 1776. 
were written between 1821 and the close of 1830, at 
which time the English Whigs came into power on the 
principle of parliamentary reform, and the author was 
made Solicitor-General underthe ministry of Earl Grey. 
With his elevation his narrative is brought to a close, 
which is to be regretted. The literary and historical 
student will find much of interest in the familiar de- 
lineations of celebrated characters, and in the record of 
the progress of the city of Edinburgh, from a certain 
period, which seems to have been almost as surprising 
as the advancement of some of our own western cities. 
The style of the book is unaffected, and such as will 
detain the lingering attention of the reader in the con- 
templation of scenes which he would otherwise, in all 
probability, pass over without the least concern. 

APPLETON’S RAILWAY AND STEAM-NAVI- 
GATION GUIDE. One of the most valuable and 
reliable guides we have ever noticed. It contains time- 
tables, fares, distances, maps of all the railroads and 
rivers in the United States and Canadas. It is pub- 
lished monthly under the supervision of the railway 
The price is only 15 cents. 


By Henry Cockburn. 
His memoirs 


companies. 


From HARPER & Brotuenrs, N. Y., through PArry 
& McMILLAN, Philadelphia :— 

WESTERN AFRICA: its History, Condition, and 
Prospects. By Rev. J. Leighton Wilson. The author 
of this volume was eighteen years a missionary in 
Africa, and is now one of the secretaries of the Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions. Although a great 
part of the work is necessarily a compilation from the 
narratives of well-known travellers, yet the long resi- 
dence of the author among the people of the country has 
enabled him to establish such a degree of confidence in 
the faithfulness and originality of his observations as 
will be fully satisfactory to his readers. His mind seems 
to have been thoroughly impressed with the fact that 
most if not all of the negro tribes are as susceptible of 
as high a state of culture and civilization as any other 
people have yet attained. To the wickedness and the 
horrors of the slave trade, so long pursued by Christian 
nations, he attributes the prolongation of that intellec- 
tual darkness which has retarded the progress and the 
elevation of the people, and which he regards as having 
sunk them, at one period, into a deeper state of degra- 
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fur- dation than that in which they were when the traders 


first set foot upon theircontinent. Justice is meted out, 
however, to the missionary efforts of all nations and 
creeds, from time to time engaged in the work of civiliza- 
tion and enlightenment, and for this and similar reasons 
the volume presents many attractions for those who are 
not familiar with the past and present condition, as far 
as known, of Africa, or with her happier and well- 
founded prospects for the future. 

HELEN LINCOLN. A Tale. By Carrie Capron. 
The author of this pleasing stury has evinced a philo- 
sophical acquaintance with the secret springs of the 
human heart, and, therefore, the characters introduced 
to the reader are all natural and consistent. She has 
also displayed great tact and ingenuity in the manage- 
ment of her plot, which, though sufficiently complicated 
to sustain an agreeable interest, is, throughout, in con- 
formity with our ideas of truth and reality. For these 
reasons, as well as on account of the easy and unaf- 
fected style of the narrative, we perused this little 
volume with great pleasure. 

LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF JAMES P. BECK- 
WOURTH, Mountaineer, Scout, and Pioneer, and Chief 
of the Crow Nation of Indians. With illustrations. 
Written from his own dictation by T. D. Bonner. We 
think it will be generally admitted that Indian stories, 
of which there are any quantity in the book market, 
offer to the reader very little that is new, tolerable, or 
interesting. This, we presume, is owing to the sameness, 
if not to the tameness, of Indian life and character. We 
must confess, however, that Mr. Beckwourth’s shocking 
and revol'ing career, as voluntarily boasted of by him- 
self, in many instances has thrown the careers of his 
untutored companions into the deepest shades of their 
native forests, while he stands forth, in the open day of 
Christianity, as an original specimen of the true savage 
nature, not before described, at least in any of the 
savage stories that have come under our observation. 

THE TONGUE OF FIRE; or, The True Power of 
Christianity. By Wm. Arthur, A. M., author of “ The 
Successful Merchant,’’ etc. We do not feel ourselves 
called upon or authorized to pronounce upon works of 
this character. Of course there can be nothing in a 
book with such a title, subversive of the common prin- 
ciples of morality. We shall, therefore, submit the 
contents of these pages to the decision of those who are 
by study and learning more deeply versed in the mys- 
teries of faith than ourselves, The author’s theme is 
indeed an important one—no less than an inquiry into 
the operations of the Holy Spirit on the heart of man— 
and in pursuing this inquiry, as far as we can judge, the 
author has been most careful in the preparation of its 
pages. The volume is inscribed to the author’s ‘“ be- 
loved and honored tutor in theology,” the Rev. Dr. 
Hanna. 

THE MARTINS OF CRO’ MARTIN. By Charles 
Lever. Price 624% cents. A very interesting volume 
for those who desire to study the Irish character, as 
represented by an Irish novelist, and who wish to be- 
come acquainted with some of the causes which have 
operated for centuries to disunite and depress a gallant 
and sensitive people. 


THE SCHOOL-FELLOW’S MAGAZINE, for Boys 
and Girls. Dix, Epwarps, & Co. are the American 
publishers of this work. It contains a number of tales 
and sketches, appropriate and highly instructive for the 
class of readers for whom it is intended. 
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From TickNorR & FIELDS, Boston. 

LECTURES READ TO THE SENIORS IN HAR- 
VARD College. By Edward T. Channing, late Royl- 
ston Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory. The subjects 
treated of in these lectures are of the highest interest to 
young men who desire to acquire a just idea of oratory, 
a practical knowledge of criticism, or a pure style of 
writing. We see men of undoubted genius spring up 
around us every day, who, from necessity, have had to 
forego the advantages of a collegiate education, and 
who must labor, for a time at least, under disabilities 
which a regular discipline would have prevented. But 
let not such men despair, while they have at hand, for 
perusal and reflection, such excellent practical direc- 
tions and critical advice as can be obtained through 
these and other lectures on similar subjects. 

MONALDI; A Tale. By Washington Allston. This 
is a new edition of a beautifully written, but melan- 
choly tale, founded on incidents supposed to be con- 
nected with the life of an Italian artist. It was first 
presented to the public by its lamented author in 1841, 
and received the highest testimonials of its literary 
merits from the best critical authorities. We extract 
the following passage from one of the closing pages of 
the work, as significant of the high moral aim of the 
author in its composition: ‘‘ From the miserable life 
of Maldura may be learned this useful lesson: that, 
without virtue, the love of praise is a curse; that dis- 
tinction is the consequence, not the object, of a great 
mind; that it cannot be made so without the desire 
of supplanting; and that envy, jealuusy, or any similar 
feeling, whatever the pursuit, may always be regarded 
by those who have them as sure warnings the true 
love of excellence is not in them, without which nothing 
great and permanent was ever produced.” 


From HAYEs & ZELL, Philadelphia :— 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A ZOUAVE BEFORE 
SEBASTOPOL. Edited by Dr. Felix Maynard, Ex- 
Sanitary Physician. Translated from the French by 
Mrs. M. Harrison Robinson. The reader will find this 
& spirited and entertaining volume. The description 
which the wounded trumpeter has given of some of the 
most exciting events of the war in the Crimea, of scenes 
in bombardments, ambuscades and trenches, of the 
discipline and sufferings of the wounded in the hospitals, 
of the watchings and the labors of Sisters of Charity, 
Protestant and Catholic, combined with tales of war 
and camp amusements, when taken all in all, render 
the French-Turk, as he was before Sebastopol, a more 
interesting personage than has yet been traced in any 
of the formal official dispatches of any of the French or 
English generals. 

From M. W. Dopp, New York, through Linpsay & 
BLAKISTON, Philadelphia :— 

THE OLD CHEST AND ITS TREASURES. By 
Aunt Elizabeth. We are sorry that we cannot com- 
mend all that is in this volume to those for whom it 
appears to have been intended. There are no doubt 
many important truths spread over its pages, “all 
attractively presented to the youtiful mind,” but there 
are, to our mind, quite as many objectionable features, 
which, given in a loose way, the youthful mind should 
not have been induced to contemplate. 

DISCOURSES ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS, AND 
MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS. By C. Van Santvoord. 
There are seventeen discourses in this volume, on 


different subjects, all of which, we presume, will be 
interesting to a wide circle of readers. They were 
delivered in the ordinary course of a ministry in the 
Reformed Dutch Church o: Saugerties, between the 
years 1848 and 1864. The miscellaneous papers were 
contributed to various periodicals during the same 
interval. However much we might be disposed to differ 
with the reverend author on some points, he is evidently 
a gentleman of pure religious feeling, high standard of 
morals, and extensive literary knowledge. His volume 
is therefore worthy of, and will no doubt command, an 
extensive circulation. The discourses are not confined, 
as it may be judged, to religious questions, but embrace 
a variety, including orations on J. Q. Adams, Webster, 
and Clay, and criticisms on Dickens, Colonization, 
Pitcairn’s Islanders, etc. etc. The author expresses his 
sentiments with great freedom and candor, but at the 
same time seems desirous to avoid extremes. 


From SHELDON, BLAKEMAN, & Co., New York, 
through H. Cowrentuwait & Co., Philadelphia :— 

CHRONOLOGICAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. Arranged with Plates on Bern’s Principle. 
By Elizabeth P. Peabody. We have not had time since 
receiving this work to make such an examination of its 
contents as would enable us to speak justly of its 
merits. We observe, however, that the author has put 
it down as a fact that the declaration of war against 
England was made on the 19th of April, 1812. We had 
always understuod the declaration was made on the 
18th of June, 1812. 

From JAMES Munroe & Co., Boston and Cambridge. 

THE LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. By Thomas 
Babington Macaulay. We are glad to see an edition of 
these popular ballads in a form that will render them 
accessible to readers of all classes. The illustrated 
edition was too expensive for common use. This edition 
comprises all the notes, and is complete. It is one of 
the Books that should be put into the child’s hands; no 
fear that it will be thrown by unread. Of all the works 
of Macaulay, these ballads will, we predict, be longest 
preserved. His future fame will rest on these, rather 
than on his histories. 

SIBERT’S WALD. A Tale. By the author of “ Sun- 
beam Stories,” “‘ A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,” &c. &e. 
Miss Planche, the author of these interesting works, de- 
serves the love and esteem of all who enjoy the happi- 
ness that goodness, conjoined with cheerfulness, can 
bestow. All her writings are in that earnest, loving 
spirit, which penetrates the heart and makes us better, or 
induces the wish to improve. This last work is similar 
in intention with her preceding ones. Still we like “ Old 
Joliffe’? and her earlier stories better than this. She 
paints children beautifully, and the struggles of poor 
people, whom she shows in their true heroism. But the 
*lover’s vein’? is not so touching in her hands. Still 
the book is interesting. 

ELM WOOD; or, Helen and Emma. By Cora May- 
field. This is another attempt of Young America in 
the field of domestic fiction. There are many true and 
noble sentiments in the book, which was evidently 
written with the best intentions; nor is it particularly 
imperfect in its style; though grammar and common 
sense are often set at defiance, and the most improbable 
events made every-day occurrences. Such works have 
been common of late.—“‘ Authorship made Easy.’’ The 
writer of this book, though evidently a young lady of 
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good natural abilities, if they were matured, has fol- 
lowed the fashion of giving crude fancies to the public 
instead of carefully working to refine the gold from the 
dross, and waiting till the pure metal was obtained. 
We hope she will do better in her next novel. Our 
literature needs improvement. 

From Mason & BROTHERS, New York :— 

THE HUMOROUS POETRY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, FROM CHAUCER TO SAXE. This 
handsome volume includes the most celebrated comic 
poems of the Anti-Jacobin, Rejected Addresses, The 
Ingoldsby Legends, Blackwood’s Magazine, Bentley’s 
Miscellany, and Punch; with more than two hundred 
epigrams, and the choicest humorous poetry of Wolcott, 
Cowper, Lamb, Thackaray, Swift, Scott, Holmes, Gay, 
Burns, Saxe, Hood, Prior, Coleridge, Byron, Moore, 
Lowell, etc. etc., together with Notes, explanatory and 
biographical, by J. Parton. The reader will be enabled 
to judge of the general character of this compilation, 
from the list of celebrated authors whose productions 
have contributed to swell its pages. We have not only 
the word of the compiler, but have satisfied ourselves 
of the fact, that he has rejected all poems, which, from 
the freedom of expression allowed during the lives of 
some of the authors from whose works extracts have 
been made, cannot now be read aloud in a company of 
men and women. An unexpected feature of the work, 
he says, is, that there is not a line in the book by a 
female hand, for, after diligent search, no humorous 
poems by women were found, which proved of sufficient 
merit to give them a place in such a collection. Dear 
ladies! cannot some of you help us to prove this asser- 
tion the result of critical prejudice, a mistake, or a 
slander ? 


From A. Burke, Buffalo :— 

COUSIN NICHOLAS. By the Rev. Richard Bur- 
ham, author of the “ Inguldsby Legends,” etc. Illus- 
trated. The author of this volume is a very lively and 
sarcastic sketcher of some of the prominent follies and 
absurdities of the British aristocracy as well as of their 
imitators and fiatterers. Cousin Nicholas was written 
for effect in another quarter of the globe ; but as counter- 
parts of many of the characters may be recognized even 
in this, the English “Cousin” will not, in all proba- 
bility, fail to receive admirers. 

From A. J. MattTHews & Co., Buffalo, New York :— 

HINTS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. A very good 
little book, and, although it is simply a catalogue of 
what Messrs. Matthews & Co. have to sell, a great deal 
of information may be obtained by its perusal. It is 
the best got up and most ingenious advertisement we 
have seen on the products of America. Such things 
are very common on the other side of the water. 


THE IMMIGRANT’S GUIDE TO MINNESOTA. 
Our ever attentive correspondent Mr. W. W. Wales, of 
Saint Anthony, has sent us this valuable work to all 
those who intend settling in this unrivalled territory. 
The book is one of great value to those who are about 
to establish themselves in a new home; and we recom- 
mend its perusal to all. Having lately visited this 
territory, we are able to say something in its favor. It 
is a place where a young man ought togo. There is 
room enough for thousands to enrich themselves. The 
soil is good; minerals abound; the climate is excellent 
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and healthy, and the society is not preferable in any of 
the States. 

NICK NAX. This is the title of a humorous pub- 
lication by Ross & Tovusry, of New York, which, to 
those who love the humorous as we do, is well worthy 
of being patronized. The publishers have departed 
somewhat from the common track by giving a little 
something in the shape of a well-told tale, but humor 
predominates throughout the work. Each number con- 
tains an immense number of engravings, and very good 
ones at that, and stores of fun, nicely illustrated. Send 
to Ross & Tousey, New York, for a single year’s sub- 
scription, or for a thousand copies a month. 

ROBERT M. De Wi1rTT has succeeded the firm of De 
Witt & DAVENPORT, Publishers, of New York, and 
now conducts this extensive establishment himself. 
We have received his Catalogue of Books—his own 
publications. It is a very large one, too large for us to 
publish, but we will give a synopsis of the works: 
Ranlett’s Architectural Series of original designs for Do- 
mestic and Ornamental Cottages; also, The City Archi- 
tect, a series of original designs for Dwellings, Stores, and 
Public Buildings, both very valuable works. Latest and 
best works on Military Tactics, useful to every volun- 
teer and regular. Medical Works, a great variety. 
Misce)laneous Works, amongst which are Satad for the 
Social and Salad for the Solitary. All Captain Mayne 
Reid’s exciting Narratives. Mrs. Moodie’s popular 
Works. Byrne’s Mechanical Works. Humorous Works 
in great abundance. Major Richardson’s celebrated 
Romances. Professor Ingraham’s Romances. In addi- 
tion, any book published in this country or Europe can 
be procured at his store. Mr. De Witt attends to all 
orders for Magazines and Newspapers, and forwards, 
as we have reason to know, an immense quantity 
of serial literature—Weeklies, Monthlies, Quarterlies, 
Semi-Yearlies. The foreign papers are also a branch of 
his business. We can, from a very long acquaintance 
with Mr. De Witt, recommend his extensive establish- 
ment to those wanting anything in the book, magazine, 
or paper line. 
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WE ask attention to the beautiful plate of “ The Star 
of Dawn’’ in this number. It is a steel engraving, 
colored, and at a very great cost, but we never stop at 
expense when we think that an engraving will give 
pleasure to our subscribers. 


— 





Messrs. WHITE & Co., of South Second Street, pre- 
sent their fall fashions to our customers. This estab- 
lishment is so well known that any notice from us 
would seem superfluous ; but we can’t help telling our 
subscribers that there is no store in the United States 
where so great a variety can be found, or where cus- 
tomers are more obligingly waited on, 

Broptre is out in this number in full magnificence, 
with two of the prettiest articles he has as yet furnished 
us with. Our customers do not generally know that 
Brodie has a large establishment in one of the most 
fashionable streets in Paris, and there, as here, he 
leads the fon. His Paris house gives him greater 
facilities tor procuring the newest fashions, and he is 
always ahead of every other fashionable depot. 
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ANOTHER SAVING OF TEN DOLLARS.—The “ Lau- 
rensville Herald’’ says: “ Our better half‘gets the first 
peep; we are not permitted to squint at it until she has 
devoured all its contents, and, sometimes, made the 
children’s clothes from the patterns. In the last respect, 
we consider that Godey’s Book saves us about ten dol- 
lars a year.” 


HARD TO GRIND.— 

* Mam, I can’t grind this coffee,” said a new Bridget 
to her mistress. 

“ And why, Bridget?” 

* T don’t know, mam, but I have turned and turned, 
and ground and ground, but there is the coffee just as 
whole as I put it in.” 

Upon investigation, the mistress found that she had 
put the coffee in the box below the mill, the usual recep- 
tacle for the article when ground. Fact! 

THANKSGIVING Day.—Shall it be celebrated through- 
out our whole country on the same day? That is the 
question. We hope our readers will be unanimous in 
favor of this measure. Let it be made an American 
festival, and held on the third Thursday of November 
(which falls, this year, on the twentieth) throughout all 
coming years. If the ladies of the nation unite on this 
day, the Governors of the several States will surely 
issue their proclamations in accordance with the popu- 
Jar voice. So let us petition that Thanksgiving Day 
be held on the third Thursday in November. 

PRETTILY ExpressepD.—The “La. Baptist” says: 
“‘Godey is building a monument of Ladies’ Hearts to 
perpetuate his memory.” 

GRECIAN PAINnTING.—J. E. Tilton of Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, has prepared an engraving, which is well 
suited to this style of painting—the Orphan; and when 
colored it is beautiful. The price is one dollar, free of 
postage. We have seen it done in the Grecian style, 
and it resembles an oil painting. Mr. Tilton furnishes 
directions for one dollar, or directions and materials for 
three dollars. 


GoTTSCHALK, THE PIANIsT.—A contemporary, speak- 
ing of this great artist, says: “‘ This young American 
may in fact be regarded as the genius of the piano. He 
has explored all the depths and shades of its melody, 
and is the magician of its most occult mysteries, at 
whose touch it speaks as he commands. The piano, 
unwieldy instrument as it is, becomes in his hands a 
great casket of treasures, as exhaustless in variety as 
in quantity.” 


PATTERNS FOR INFANTS’ DRESSES, OR INFANTS’ 
WarpROoOBEsS.—Our fashion editor has supplied a great 
many wardrobes for infants lately, and in every case 
has given great satisfaction. She has facilities for furn- 
ishing these articles better and cheaper than any other 
person. The vast influence that her connection with the 
* Lady’s Book” gives her indnces importers and others 
to submit to her their earliest fashions. To those who 
cannot afford the articles, made-up paper patterns can 
be sent, which will be fac-similes of the originals. For 
particulars, address Fashion Editor (not Mrs. Hale), 
care of L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. All other patterns 
furnished as usual. 


WE have no agents for whose acts we are responsible. 
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Our readers will notice the advertisement of Miss 
Hale and Mademoiselle Hennet in relation to their 
school for young ladies. We do not permit ourselves 
to recommend institutions of this kind without an in- 
timate knowledge of the qualifications of the directing 
head of the establishment; and in the case of Miss 
Hale, we are free to say that she is thoroughly con- 
versant with the duties of her highly responsible station, 
and possessed of all the accomplishments required for 
her arduous task. Her extensive attainments in polite 
literature are attested by her fine taste and ability as a 
writer. Her command of classical literature eminently 
qualifies her for superintending that department of edu- 
cation, and her proficiency in the light, as well as the 
useful accomplishments, so essential in modern educa- 
tion, renders her services invaluable in preparing young 
ladies to meet the high demands of the present state of 
society. In the even temper and unfaltering firmness, 
so essential in school government, it is sufficient to say 
that she resembles our able coadjutor, her excellent 
mother. 

Miss Hale’s partner, Mademoiselle Hennet, who has 
the department of foreign languages, is qualified by 
long experience as a teacher to secure the proficiency 
of the scholars, especially in the French, which is made 
the medium of communication in her department, and of 
conversation in the family; the ability to read, speak, 
and write French being considered requisite to a fin- 
ished education in this age of travelling. 

We have no hesitation in recommending this school 
to our friends in the city and in the country; and in 
holding ourselves personally responsible for the result. 





BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, 


No. 12 Portico Square, Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 
Miss S. J. Hale and M’lle Hennet, principals, 

The school-year commences on the first Wednesday 
in September, and ends the last Friday in June. The 
usual vacations of one week at Christmas and one at 
Easter are allowed. 

Pupils are charged from the time of entrance, and no 
deductions made but for protracted illness. No pupil 
will be received for a shorter period than to the close of 
the school-year upon which she enters. 

Terms.—Payable semi-annually in advance. For 
Day Scholars. Instruction in the English branches, 
French, German, and Latin: under thirteen years of 
age, $60 per annum; over thirteen years of age, $100. 
For Boarders, $300; Drawing and Water Painting, 
$20; Use of Piano, $20; Use of Guitar, $10; Use of 
Harp, $50; Dancing, $10 per quarter—$5 Entrance; 
Washing, $6 per quarter; Pew Rent at cost. 

Music and singing lessons, oil-painting, and other 
languages than those mentioned above at professors’ 
charges. 

Particular attention will be paid to speaking French. 
It will be spoken in the family; in the school-room one 
hour daily will be devoted to conversation in that lan- 
guage, in which all, whose friends desire it, can join. 

Each boarder should be provided with silver fork, 
table and teaspoons, toweling, napkins, and ring. All 
articles to be marked in full. 

Address Miss S. J. Hale, or, M’lle G. Hennet, No. 12 
Portico Square, Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 





Gopey’s EMBROIDERY Book, No. 1, and GoprEy’s 
Bisou NEEDLE-CASE.—See advertisement on cover. 
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We copy the following sensible article from the 
* Rutherfordton Eagle” :— 

BORROWING MAGAZINES.—We never knew a place 
yet that did not have some who were too poor to take a 
magazine, and, consequently, they must borrow. It is 
injustice to the publishers for an editor to lend his, since, 
if they are procured without money, they will not be 
supported: or, at least, their publishers will lose some 
money they ought to have. Now, reader, if you are able 
ind willing to pay for what you get, don’t borrow another 
time, but go and subscribe, and read your own paper 
and own magazine. Come, that’s honest. 





A DROWSY LOVER. 


I must hasten and bid you good-night, love, 
And hie me to downy repose, 

For I fear if I don’t that next day, love, 
I shall want most sadly a doze. 


’Tis sweet to sit by your side, love, 
Till eleven or twelve in the night, 

And whisper soft words in your ear, love, 
With nought but your eyes for a light. 
But by midnight my eyes get so dull, love, 
I feel more like sleeping than wooing, 
And I hardly can keep from a gape, love, 

So I think I'd better be going. 


I’ve talked full four hours to-night, love, 
And really I’ve nothing to say, 

And I fear we ’ll both get to sleep, love, 
If longer you urge me to stay. 

Fasn10on EprtTor.—Persons who are not subscribers 
.0 the Book can order articles from the Fashion Editor. 
She does not know, when she receives an order, whether 
it is from a subscriber or not; nor do we. 

Never Drcetve Your CuHILpREN.—The most es- 
sential point in our intercourse with children is to be 
perfectly true ourselves. Every other interest ought to 
be sacrificed to that of truth. When we in any way 
Ceceive a child, we not only show him a pernicious ex- 
ample, but lose our own influence over him for ever. 
Parents cannot be too guarded in this respect. 

WE shall be pleased to receive any useful receipts of 
any kind that our correspondents have tried, and know 
to be good. 


Tue Five NeEcEssARY QveEsTiIons.—An exchange 
says: “ A young lady should always ask the following 
questions before accepting the hand of any young man. 
Is he honest? Is he sober? Is he industrious? Does 
he take his own local paper? and last, though not least, 
will he take Godey’s Lady’s Book for me?” 





Tue patterns in this number can all be readily copied 
Price 25 cents a package, 
Manufactured by J. E. Til- 


by using our copying paper. 
containing several colors. 
ton, Salem, Massachusetts. 

How to useit. Lay your muslin on a hard surface, 
such as a table without a cover, then place over that 
the tracing paper, then over that the pattern which you 
wish to be on the muslin. Take a hard lead pencil or 
a stencil, and trace the pattern over carefully, bearing 
en pretty hard, and you will find the impressivn on the 
muslin. If you wish to preserve your pattern, place 
tiesue paper over it, and trace over that instead of the 
pattern itself. 
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“LATEST FROM PHILADELPHIA— Arrival of the 
Lady’s Book.— We have received Godey for June, caught 
a glimpse of a beautiful gypsy face on the rrontispiece, 
and were proceeding to other good things, when our pro- 
gress was entirely stopped by the enormous expansion 
of the ladies’ skirts in the fashion plates. It is really 
terrible to think what will be the end of these things, if, 
as it seems, there is to be no limit to the growth of such 
monstrosities. Already they have ‘necessitated’ the 
cutting down of some of the trees which narrowed some 
of the walks in this town, and we notice that one of the 
gate-posts at the entrance of some grounds where young 
ladies most do congregate has been broken by contact 
with excessive whalebone. Perhaps ‘ it is well we can- 
not see what the end shall be.’ Buy Godey of Dodge 
and Hubbard, and take a look at those extraordinary 
skirts.” —Pittsfield Eagle. 

We have our fears also. If these skirts continue to 
expand, we shall have to stretch our paper to get four 
figures on a fashion plate. 

SusBscriBERs do not seem to understand that, when 
we receive money for any other publication, we pay the 
money over to that publication. If they miss a number 
of Harper, Arthur, or Graham, they must address the 
publisher of the publication they miss. We have 
nothing to do with it. 

Gopey’s Monthly List of New Music, which will be 
furnished at the prices annexed. 


* Winner’s Accordeon Songster,”’ 50 cts. 

The first work of the kind ever issued. It contains 
eighty pages of the most fashionable and popular songs 
of the day marked for the accordeon, being the only col- 
lection of sentimental, comic, and Ethiopian ballads 
ever published. It is so arranged as to suit either the 
violin or flute. 

New songs by Alice Hawthorne :— 


* Only a Child,’’ colored title, 50 cts. 
* Am I not true to thee?” 5 ° 
“ Fond Moments of my Childhood,”’ 3 « 
* La Pierre Polka,” Harris, with a picture, 6s © 
* Parkinson’s Garden Polka,” 23 
** Centennial Quickstep,” 25 “6 
* Equestrian Waltz,” 123¢ * 


SEVERAL persons have spoken to us since we pub- 
lished the account of our travels last month, and men- 
tioned that breakfast at Mifflin; they say that the 
eating is very bad at most of the stopping-places on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 

PATTERNS.—Our fashion editor continues to furnish 
patterns of any of the dress articles in the “ Book.” 
Terms made known on application. We cannot pub- 
lish the prices, as the postage varies according to the 
size of the articles ordered, and that we have to pay in 
advance. The demand for patterns for infant’s clothes 
is immense, and they are of the most beautiful and 
Mrs. Hale is not the fashion editress. 


newest styles. 


Lovis NAPOLEON IN A ScRAPE.—In the exuberance 
of his joy at having a male heir born to his throne, 
Louis promised that he would stand godfather to all 
the children born in France on the same day that the 
Prince was born. More than 3600 applications have 
already been made by anxious parents, on behalf of 
their offspring. . 
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DRESSES WORN AT THE LATE BIRTHDAY DRAWING- 
ROOM OF THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND.— White dresses 
generally preponderate at the Birthday Drawing-room, 
and the recent occasion formed no exception to the rule. 
We must particularly mention the dresses worn by 
three sisters, which were composed of white tulle with 
trains of white moiré antique; the only distinction 
between them consisting in the different flowers chosen 
for trimmings. One had blue corn-flowers and silver 
wheat, the second water-lilies with green leaves, and 
the third mixed geraniums. 

A very stylish dress was of white tulle, having three 
blonde flounces, the train of white silk, and train and 
skirt trimmed to correspond, with blue flowers and 
white ribbon. 

Another white dress was trimmed almost entirely 
with ribbon and rosebuds; and a white dress of a new 
and striking character was only relieved by green, 
having for its chief ornament a peculiar grass-like 
fringe. 

A dress worn by a young married lady was composed 
of three flounces of point lace, looped up with garlands 
of variegated heath; the train was of terry velvet, 
inwoven in a beautiful pattern with bouquets of varie- 
gated heath and point lace. The richness of this dress 
was only surpassed by the exquisite taste which per- 
vaded it. 

Among the colored dresses, we must notice one of blue 
tulle, trimmed with blonde flounces and bouquets of 
pink roses and feathers. The train was of rich blue 
moiré gothique, woven in a feather pattern, and orna- 
mented with pink roses and white feathers. 

A rather more quiet costume was of gray glacé silk, 
with deep flounces bordered by a feather tringe. The 
train was of gray moiré antique, made to correspond. 

Ponceau seems just now a very favorite color; a 
court dress trimmed with this shade was chosen by a 
lady of the highest rank. The skirt, of white tulle, had 
innumerable flounces ornamented with rows of pongeau 
velvet, feather fringe, and bouquets of poppies and 
white pinks, each bouquet being fastened with an 
agrafe of diamonds. The train of white moiré antique 
was trimmed in the same manner. 

A dress of maize-color silk, trimmed with purple 
heart’s-ease and white blonde, had a very rich effect ; 
and another, not less admired, was of silver and green 
tissue, having a skirt of tulle spotted with silver, and 
both train and skirt being ornamented with bouquets 
and variegated foliage. 

We must not forget to mention that the corsage of 
these dresses is usually so arranged that it may either 
be finished with a stomacher of jewels or with bouquets 
of flowers, which are now brought to an astonishing 
degree of perfection. 

Flowers are universally adopted for coiffures in court 
dress ; and the wreaths now worn are much mure be- 
coming than the cache peigne so long in favor. The 
flowers must always harmonize with those on the 
dress ; and the double violet wreath is so pretty that it 
might tempt one to give the preference to this flower 
whenever it is available. The court plume of feathers 
should be small and graceful; and for young ladies the 
lappets should be added. More matronly ladies may 
prefer the small veil with the circlet wreath, or the veil 
with only feathers and a diadem of jewels. 


A Love-LetTer.—A check on the bank of Imagina- 
tien, payable at sight. 
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Harr Dye 1n Four DiFrrerent CoLors.—The most 
perfect article of this kind, manufactured by the cele- 
brated Berger of Paris, is now for sale in this city by 
Fouladoux, in Chestnut Street above Fourth. It will 
color the hair black, brown, light brown, or of a very 
light almost flaxen color. There is no deception in this, 
for we have seen the article tried, and pronounce it, 
without any exception, the very best Hair Dye we have 
ever seen. Those who order will please specify what 
kind they want—as one case only contains one particu- 
lar dye. In addition to the above, Mr. Fouladoux 
manufactures Wigs and Fronts, and furnishes every 
article in the hair line. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS AND NON-RECEIPT OF NuM- 
BERS.—We have received several letters, lately, upon 
these subjects; and the names have not been found on 
our books. It would be well for persons to remember to 
whom they send their subscriptions. If a subscriber to 
the “ Cosmopolitan,’’ address C. L. Derby, Sandusky, 
Ohio. 





Moore says, in his “ Diary,”’ “ An anecdote of Dr, 
Barnes, who is now about ninety-five years of age, 
rather amused me. Being sometimes (as even younger 
men might be) inclined to sleep a little during the ser- 
mon, & friend who was with him in his pew one Sunday 
lately having joked with him on his having nodded now 
and then, Barnes insisted that he had been wide awake 
all the time. ‘ Well, then,’ said his friend, ‘can yon 
tell me what the sermon was about?’ ‘ Yes, I can,’ he 
answered; ‘it was about half an hour too long.’ ” 





Tue “ Hennepin Tribune” calls the Lady’s Book a 
* beautiful and characteristic magazine. We say cha- 
racteristic, because it is characteristic for the ladies to 
subscribe for it, or borrow ours immediately upon its 
receipt.” 


FORTY-FIVE CENTS FOR MAKING A HEAVY WINTER 
CoaT.—We had occasion to call upon a poor woman a 
few days since, and found her engaged in making heavy 
winter overcoats, the fronts, pockets, and collars stitched. 
She had also to press them, a feat almost beyond her 
strength. Two miles she had to go to get them, and two 
more to return them, and for each she receives the enor- 
mous sum of forty-five cents! Shame upon those who 
thus impose on the necessities of the poor! 

CLUBBING.—We give this early notice that all clubs 
sent us must be for the Lady’s Book only, with one 
exception. We cannot add one of any other magazine 
in place of a Lady’s Book, except Arthur’s Home Maga- 
zine. 

THE difference between $3 and $5 is $2. That much 
is saved by purchasing those splendid pearl card-cases 
through us. The store price is $5. 

PeaRL CARD CAsEs.—We have an opportunity of 
obliging our subscribers with these beautiful cases at 
$3 each—a very superior article. We have the pick 
from the manufactory before the stores can get them; 
and can, therefore, send the handsomest, and they are 
beautiful. At that price we pay the postage also; 
such an opportunity has never before offered. 





LARDNER’s ONE THOUSAND RECEIPTS UPON EVERY 
SupsecT.—We will furnish copies of this celebrated 
work on receipt of twenty-five cents. 
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Civus and single subscribers are informed that we 
ean always furnish numbers from the beginning of the 
year, and will send to any post-office where the sub- 
scriber may reside. A club of six may be sent to six 
different post-offices. It is not too late now to make 
up clubs. 





Tue ‘“ Morristown Banner” says: “ The receipts 
Godey gives us in the course of a year are worth more 
than the subscription.’”? The receipts that we gave in 
July and August numbers for preserving were worth 
four times the amount of subscription, and could not be 
obtained anywhere except through the Lady’s Book. 

“Every LADY HER OWN SHOEMAKER.”—We are 
now able to present to our readers a work that we have 
had more inquiries for than we could find patience to 
answer. ‘“ Every Lady her own Shoemaker’’ is the title 
of the work. It contains six large diagrams, each one 
with several drawings on it explanatory of the various 
parts of the shoe. In fact, it is a complete guide to 
enable every lady to be her own shoemaker. If we 
have as many orders as we have had inquiries, we shall 
sell a very large number. The price is fifty cents. 





“Sweet SIxTEEN.”’—The editor of the “‘ Canton Com- 
monwealth” says: “ Our sweetheart, who has seen but 
sixteen summers, thinks the new four figure fashion 
plate a master-piese, and a decided improvement on 
the old style. Although the Lady’s Book is now with- 
out a rival, the publisher is promising a succession of 
numbers that will throw all their predecessors in the 
shade. And it is known that Godey never performs 
less than his promise.’’ 


Hatr ORNAMENTS.—Ladies wishing hair made into 
bracelets, pins (which are very beautiful), necklaces, 
or ear-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion 
Editor. A very large number of orders have recently 
been filled, and the articles have given great satisfac- 
tion. 

We give the prices at which we will send these beau- 
tiful articles :— 

Breast-pins, from $4 to $12. 
Ear-rings, from $4 50 to $10. 
Bracelets, from $3 to $15. 
Rings, from $1 50 to $3. 
Necklaces, from $6 to $15. 
Fob-chains, from $6 to $12. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be 
sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

“Mrs. H. W.’’—Sent infant’s patterns 16th. 

* Miss S. S.""—Sent canvas, crewel, &c. 16th. 

* A Subseriber” at Elyton.—Doctors will differ. We 
asked for new ideas. The Book says plainly enough: 
* Address Fashion Editress, care of L. A. Godey.”’ 

“ Mrs. J. J.’’—Sent pearl card-case, &c. 17th. 

“Mrs. P. V. S.”—Sent infant’s wardrobe patterns 


“Mrs. H. R. O.’’—Sent pearl card-case 18th. 
** Miss A. A. H.”"—Sent crochet cotton, &c. 18th, 
“ Mrs. O. R. R.”"—Sent infant’s wardrobe 18th. 


| 
| 
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“ Mrs. D. L. McD.”—Sent infant’s wardrobe 18th. 

“H.”—We take no notice of anonymous letters. 

“M. A. E.”—Sent hair ring 19th. 

“Mrs. R. R. S.”"—Sent elastic belt, 19th. 

“Miss A. A. S.’"—Sent pearl card-case 19th. 

* Miss G. O. G.’’—Sent pearl card-case 19th. 

“D. C. $.”—Sent Rapp’s gold pen 21st. 

* Miss R. A. O.’’--Sent colored cottons 22d. 

“Mrs. A. H. R.’’—Sent bonnet by Kinsley’s express 
22d. 

“ Mrs. A. H. G.”’—Sent elastic belt 22d. 

“A.C.” and “ L. H.”—Nightcaps from $1 to $5 each. 
Apron patterns 31 cents. 

Sent pearl card-cases to “A. R.,” “D. E. J.,” “ H. 
M. Q.,” “L. &.,” “G. A. P.,” “0. E. B.,”? © W. M. T.,” 
“mM. 8. M.,” “R. V. D.,” “O. H. G.,” “C. N. B.,°? “J. 
M. B.,*? “C. G. L.,” “6. T.,” * ZR. A.” “MM. D. C.,” 
“H.A.S.,” “L. D. D.,” “R.R.S.” These orders have 
so accumulated upon us, that we can hardly manufact- 
ure the cases fast enough. 

“Mrs. A. M. C.”°—Sent hair breastpin 23d. 

“ Mrs. R. R. B.”’—Sent elastic belt 23d. 

“ Mrs. S. S. A.”—Sent slipper pattern and worsteds 
24th. 

“Mrs. A. E. G.”—Sent toil ciré 24th.’ 

“Mrs. W. W. C.”—Sent patterns 24th. 

“Miss E. M. R.’’—Piano-forte keys cannot well be 
cleaned unless they are taken off. 

“J.C. T.”"—Sent Rapp’s gold pen 25th. 

“N.C. B.”’"—Sent nursery basket by Adams’ express 
25th. 

“A. §.’——-Sent hair ring 26th. 

“C,H. W.’’—Sent hair bracelets 26th. 

** Mrs. E. T. F.?’—Sent hair ring 26th. 

* Mrs. C. M ’’—Sent hair ear-rings 26th. 

“Mrs. M. A. W.”—Sent picnic mitts 26th. 

“J. L. R.”"—Sent hair ring 26th. 

“Mrs. D. W. L.’’—Sent hair bracelet and patterns by 
Howard’s express 26th. 

“ Miss E. L. R.”’—Sent elastic belt 26th. 

“H. J...—Sent patterns 26th. 

“Mrs. S. M. H.”—Sent embroidered skirt for infant 
by Adams’ express 26th. 

“A. H.’—Sent pearl card-case 26th. 

“Mrs. A. 8, O.”’—Sent nursery basket by Kinsley’s 


express 26th. 

“ Mrs. C. A. J.”"——Sent pearl card-case 28th. 

“J. W. W.”"—Sent Rapp’s gald pen 29th. 

“ Mrs. E. E. H.’’—Sent infant’s wardrobe 29th. 

“J. T..’—Sent Rapp’s gold pen 29th. 

“ Miss J. M. D. R.’’—Sent elastic belt 29th. 

“Miss N. M. G.”’—Sent slipper pattern and worsted 
29th. 

“L. G. D.”’—Sent colored cottons 31st. 

“ Mrs. R. H. R.”—Sent pearl card-case 31st. 

“Miss L. A. S.”—Sent hair breastpin 31st. 

“Mrs. T. B.”—Sent patterns 31st. 

“Mrs. S. W.’’—Sent patterns Ist. 

‘Mrs. E. S. R.”—Sent hair bracelets and necklace 
Ist. 

“Mrs. A. H. R.”—Sent nursery basket by Howard's 
express Ist. 

“ Mrs. L. D. A.”—Sent infant’s wardrobe Ist. 

“J. L. T.”’—Sent patterns Ist. 

“A. H. H. R.”—Sent Rapp’s gold pen 2d. 

* Annie H. A.”-—There is no work that contains a/l 
you mention. We can send you “ Hints on Gentility,” 
or “‘ Miss Leslie’s Book” for $1. 
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“J. McL.”—Sent pearl card-case, &c. 4th. 

‘* Miss E. J.”"—Sent pearl card-case 4th. 

*“* Mrs. A. V. D. B.’*—Sent pearl card-case 5th. 

“ Mrs. M. V. E.”*—Sent infant’s wardrobe by Kins- 
jey’s express 5th. 

“Mrs. D. A. S.”.—Sent pearl card-case 6th. 

“ Mrs. E, H. O.”—Sent hair breastpin 6th. 

“ Miss K. J. W.”’—Sent pearl card-case 7th. 

“Mrs. S. V. O. T.’—Sent nursery basket by Kins- 
ley’s express 7th. 

“ Miss L. C. A.”"—Sent colored cottons 8th. 

“ Mrs. M. E. G.”’—Sent colored cottons 8th. 

* Miss E, F. B.”—Sent hair ring 8th. 

* W. M.”—Sent stamped collar 8th. 

“Mrs. D. A. B.”—Sent hair ring, watch chain, and 
breastpin 8th. 

“Mrs. D. A. S.°°—Sent infant’s wardrobe patterns 
8th. 

“Mrs. J. S. C.””—Sent pearl card-case 8th. 

*D. M. L.”—Sent infant’s clothing patterns 8th. 

“Mrs. D. R. D.”—We can send you a beautiful 
uursery basket with appropriate articles, for $15. 

* Miss L. D.’?*—Sent stamped collar 9th. 

“Mrs. A. A. H.’’—Jet ornaments are fashionable, and 
we can furnish them. 

“J. H. H.”—Sent Rapp’s pens, &c. 9th. 

“Miss J. E. S.”.—Sent pearl card-case 11th. 

*W. B. J.”—Sent Rapp’s condor gold pen 12th. 

*S. B.’—Thank you for the recipe. 

“ Mrs. C. H.”—Sent potichimanie ornaments 13th. 

“E.-E.”—An opera bonnet may be worn. [t is the 
music adapted to the piano. 

“ Mrs. E. A. S..—Sent stamped collars 13th. 

“Mrs. R. O. R.”’—Sent Potichimanie ornaments 13th. 

“Mrs. L. E. G.”—Sent gloves 14th. 

“Mrs. M. T. M.”—Sent children’s clothing 14th. 

“Mrs. J. B.’’—Sent flower leaves, &c. 15th. 

“Mrs. W. F. K.”—Sent fichu, 15th. 

“Mrs. L. H. O.”—Sent patterns 15th. 

Sent pearl card-cases to “S. R.,” “H.A.D.,” “ E, 
8.,” “LL. O. H.,” “M. McM.,” “G. A. A.,” “E. D. R.,” 
“A. A. R.,” “H. H.,” “D. BE. M.,” “O. R. D.,” “W. 
W. R.,” “8. O. H.,” “B. D.,” “G. J. L.,” “N. P. @.,” 
“A. Wi” 

“ Miss S. R.”? Toledo.—Address Wm. Young, Pub- 
lisher of the Albion, New York. It is only given to the 
subscribers of that paper, but he is a gallant man, and 
will no doubt oblige you. 

“Mrs. A. L. L.”—Sent nursery basket 16th. 

* Miss W. A. W.”’—Sent jet ornaments 16th. 

“QL. L. 8.”"—Sent Rapp’s gold pen 16th. 

* Miss L. R. L.’’—Sent stamped collar 16th. 


Centre-Cable Gossip. 


OUT A FLOWER-GARDEN, 


LOUDEN’S PLAN. 


LAYING 
MRS. 

THE month of October is generally considered the 
most favorable season ior laying out gardens and plant- 
ing ornamental shrubs. At this season the flowers of 
summer and most of those of autumn are beginning to 
fade, and their stems, and partially dead leaves, look so 
untidy that there is little scruple in removing them. 
The ground is, therefore, in a fit state for being dug 
over and laid out into fresh beds without any painful 
feelings intervening as to destroying any floral beauties 


that may remain. When a new garden is to be laid 
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out, the first thing to be done is to choose a situation 
open to the sun, and not under the drip of large trees; 
for it must never be forgotten that it is not in the power 
of any gardener, however skilful he may be, to make 
flowers grow well unless they have abundance of sun 
and air. This constitutes one of the great difficulties 
of raising flowers in town gardens, and this is the true 
reason of the great difference, in both color and fra- 
grance, which may always be perceived between flowers 
grown in a town and those coming from the country. 
But, though it is impossible entirely to obviate the diffi- 
culty, a great deal may be done by keeping the cause of 
the difference in one’s mind, and taking advantage of 
every opportunity that may occur to give the plants the 
sun and free air which they so much require. 

The ground for the flower-garden having been chosen, 
the next thing is to decide what shape will be best for 
the beds. In some cases it will be best to have only a 
plain square or oval in the centre, with grass round it, 
and a straight border for the taller flowers beyond; but, 
where circumstances will permit, a regular pattern 
should be chosen, and the beds should be planted each 
with one kind of plant, so that the colors may form 
masses, and look, at a little distance, like the pattern 
of a carpet. 

If the garden happens to have a wall, with a south 
or southeast aspect, a number of beautiful flowering 
shrubs may be planted against it in the month of Octo- 
ber; and the following is a list of some of the most 
ornamental, with the time of flowering, the color of the 
flowers, and the height of the shrub marked in separate 
columns :— 





ta pape 
| Timeof | - , 
Auwering. Color. Height. 


Escallonia rubra, June red 4 to 6 ft. 
Escallonia Montevidense,| August | white | 4 to 6 ft. 
if | August 

Ceanothus azureus, < and blue 6 ft. 
September| 

Ceanothus divaricatus, | } 

Jasminum nudiflorum, | lyellow!| 6 ft. 

Jasminum revolutum, Early | yellow |10 to 20 ft, 
| spring } 

Passiflora crrulea, | July to | blue |15 to 30 ft. 


September 
Circis Siliquastrum, | | | 6 to 10 ft. 
Magndlia grandiflora, |} July | white | 12 ft. 
Chimonanthus fragrans, | December | yellow | 6 to 12 ft. 
Chimonanthus fragrans | ] 








grandiflora, | yellow | 
Clematis azurea, June blue 10 ft. 
Clematis Sieboldtii, l white 
Berberis dulcis, May yellow | 6 to 10 ft. 
Berberis trifoliata, | yellow} 4to8 ft, 
Caprifolium japonica, August | white } 10 ft. 
| and 
| pink | 
Caprifolium flexuosa, | } 10 ft. 
Eccremocarpus scabra, June jorange| 10 ft. 
Eucalyptus piperita, {| Summer | green | 4 to 8 ft. 
Leycesteria formosa, | June to | white,| 8 ft. 
August | &e. | 
Cydonia japonica, | February; red | 6 to 16 ft. 
to May 
Cydonia japonica Alba, | |whitish} 6 ft. 
Wistaria sinensis, May blue /20 to 40 ft. 
| and June | | 
Bignonia grandiflora, | July scarlet |10 to 20 ft. 
Camellia Alba pleno, | April | white | 4 to 6 ft. 
Camellia imbricata, white 
Camellia elegans, 
Buddleya Lindleyana, ' August purple | 6 to 10 ft. 
Crategus Pyracantha, | May |pinkish) 8 to 20 ft. 
Deutzia scabra, May 


white | 2 to 4 ft. 


should be transplanted till the 





No deciduous shrubs 
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leaves begin to fall, and none should be taken up till a 
pit has been dug ready to receive it. The pit should be 
about a foot or eighteen inches deep, and it should be 
wide enough to allow the rvots of the shrub being 
spread out to their full extent. Before the shrub is 
taken up, the branches should be tied in with a strong 
straw rope, tied to the main stem, or one of the strongest 
branches in the centre of the plant, and then drawn 
round all 
small a space as possible without injuring the plant. 
In taking up the shrub, the usual mode is to make a 


the branches, so as to bring them into as 


trench round the shrub as many feet from the centre as 
the plant is feet high, and then to loosen the earth with 
a fork, so as to injure the roots as little as possible. 
The roots, as they are cleared, should be tied up in 
trusses with matting; and about two or three feet in the 
centre should be left in a solid mass, which should be 
undermined, and raised like a ball. 

When the plant is placed in the centre of the pit, the 
roots must be untied and carefully spread out; and 
any that are bruised must be cut off with a sharp knife. 
The roots must be spread out, so that they do not cross 
each other or club together; and, if there should be two 
or three whorls of roots forming distinct layers, earth 
should be filled in between each layer, the upper ones 
When 
the whole of the roots are covered, the plants should be 
well watered, seven or eight watering-pots full, of the 
ordinary size, being given to each plant; but they will 


being held up till the lower ones are covered. 


not require any watering afterwards. 

It must be observed that evergreens should always 
have large balls of earth attached to their roots, par- 
ticularly the Holly and the Laurestinus; and that vaks 
and other trees that have long tap roots must have these 
rvots shortened by cutting them with a sharp knife 
before they are replanted. 

All newly planted shrubs should be tied to a stake 
deeply driven into the ground to prevent them from 
shaking in the wind. 


EVERYDAY ECONOMIES, 


It is to be supposed that all practical housekeepers 
are fully aware of the wisdom of our brief rules; but 
we offer them to those not yet made wise by experience. 

In replacing sheets, table-cloths, or napkins in the 
linen-closet, be careful that you raise the pile already 
there, and place those fresh from the wash underneath. 
This will insure the regular wear of the set, and not 
leave the whole wash and tear of the family on a half 
This should be particularly observed in 
It is one of the con- 


dozen pieces. 
shirts or any set of underclothes. 
veniences of having articles of wearing apparel marked 
You can the more readily tell if they 
So of stockings, handker- 


and numbered. 
serve in regular rotation. 
chiefs, towels, etc. 

It is economy and comfort combined to have new 
underclothes come into wear in the Many 
thriftless persons put off replacing a set until the last 
moment, while the thin garments, though still availa- 
ble, should be laid away for the warm summer months. 

Shirts, if of strong material and not worn too long, 
will bear two sets of wristbands and It is 
economy to get the best, as the sewing often costs as 


autumn. 


bosoms. 


much or more than the cloth. 

Woven, or as they are called knit, undergarments, 
should be frequently examined for thin places and 
broken stitches. These may be sewn with fine darning 


; 
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cotton, the same as stockings, and great rents prevented. 
Almost every one knows that they should be washed 
very carefully in extremely hot water, and wrung dry 
They will last twice as lung. 

Undervests for children may be cut from th 


at once. 
bottom 
part of large garments, the sleeves and the neck being 
first togo. Purchase one of suitable size as a pattern, 
and cross stitch the seams down as in making up flan- 
nel. Very good stockings for the little folks may be 
made in this way. 

Many people think it bad economy to make up new 
material for children, as it is usually outgrown without 
being worn out. If there are several near to each other 
in age, it is the very best plan, however, as the same set 
may be made to answer for two or three successively. 

A week’s neglect of the stocking basket is not made 
up ina month: “odd mates” and thin places are sure 
to be the result. Having each pair properly marked 
saves endless trouble in matching them. 


THE CENTRE-TABLE COMMONPLACE BOOK, 


A REMEMBRANCE OF AUTUMN. 
Nothing stirs the sunny silence 
Save the drowsy humming of the bees 
Round the ripe peaches on the wall, 
And the south wind sighing in the trees, 
And the dead leaves rustling as they fall; 
While the swallows one by one are gathering, 
All-impatient to be on the wing, : 
And to wander from us, seeking 
Their beloved spring. 


Cloudless rise the azure heavens! 

Only vapor wreaths of snowy white 
Nestle on the gray hill’s rugged side; 

And the golden woods are bathed in light, 
Dying, if they must, with kingly pride; 

While the swallows, in the blue air wheeling, 
Circle now, an eager, fluttering band, 

Ready to depart and leave us 
For a brighter land. 


But a voice is sounding sadly, 
Telling of a glory that has been, 
Of a day that faded all too fast, 
Seen afar through the blue air serene, 
Where the swallows wing their way at last, 
And our hearts perchance so sadly wandering, 
Vainly seeking for a long-lost day, 
While we watch the far off swallows, 
Flee with them away. 


Tears.—God did not give us tears—and they area 
great gift of his mercy—to shed them for trifles. 

RESIGNATION.—Alas! who knows it not ?—the wings 
of Hope would of themselves raise us to heaven. But 
hard it is for poor Resignation to look up from this sad 
earth. 

We were made to endure. A heathen philosopher 
held the sight of the just man’s suffering worthy of the 
gods; and Christianity knows nothing more beautiful, 
more holy, than the calm resignation of the poor and the 
lowly to the will of their divine Father. 

Affliction patiently borne for the love of the hand 
that inflicts it loses half its sting. The cup is always 
bitter; and doubly bitter shall it seem to us if we drink 
But, if we courageously drain it, we 
It is 


it reluctantly. 
shall find that the last drop is not like the rest. 
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fraught with a divine sweetness; it is a precious bal- 
sam, and can heal the deepest and most envenomed 
wound. JULIA KAVANAGH. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ ALINE.”—We should be sorry to discourage real 
talent, yet the opinion of a late reviewer is not inappli- 
cable to the case in question. 

“Tt is a characteristic of the last two years that most 
of the novels have been written by young girls just out 
of the school-room, who forthwith expect to find them- 
selves famous and the possessors of immense fortunes. 
Nothing lasting can be achieved without patience, with- 
out study, and, above all, without experience in the 
workings of the human heart and will.” 

“Miss B.” of Fair Haven.—We do not know the 
material by the title given, but presume it is a style of 
poplin. Such fancy names are usually invented for 
country towns. A Broadway or Chestnut Street man- 
tua-maker would but smile if you should ask her to 
make you a “ Parodi,’’*a “ Sontag,” or a “* Eugénie,” 
when you meant a certain style of basque. As regards 
the second inquiry, poplins are never flounced—the 
material is too heavy. 

‘“ MAGGIE N.”—It will cost you at least six hundred 
dollars to take a year’s finishing lessons of one of the 
best teachers. Their terms are sixty dollars per quar- 
ter. Board and incidentals would soon make up the 
amount. 

“A CAREFUL MoTHER.’’—We can unhesitatingly 
recommend all of Grace Aguilar’s novels, Miss War- 
ner’s, Miss Sewell’s (the author of “ Zaidee’’), that by 
Miss Yonge, and Miss Hawes (Marion Harland). They 
have no seeds of the counterfeit morality she so la- 
ments, but are simple, pure pictures of home life. We 
will forward any of these she may name to the address. 

‘ ADELAIDE.’’—English embroidery is used as much 
as ever fur underclothing. It is the neatest and at the 
same time the strongest trimming. .Worked yekes and 
sleeves are as common as those once decbrated by knit 
or woven linen edging. o 

“ A SOLITARY.’’—Miss Cooper’s “ Gountry Life”’ is 
& good example of daily habits of close observation, 
recorded without exaggeration or embellishment. Keep- 
ing a journal is admirable practice if not blemished by 
too romantic events or an hyperbolical style—two ordi- 
nary faults of young beginners. 

* Lou1sE.”—See the article on gardening the present 
month. 

“ Miss S. C. T..°—Square India shawls for spring and 
fall wear cost no more in four or five years than a half 
dozen expensive mantillas, We will undertake the 
commission. 

“ A COLLEGIAN.’’—We shrewdly suspect the motives 
of the inquiry. It would not be honorable to give the 
author’s name. 








Sashions. 





NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, 
the Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter 
execute commissions for any who may desire it, with 
the charge of a small percentage for the time and re- 
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search required. Spring and autumn bonnets, mate- 
rials for dresses, jewelry, envelops, hair-work, worst- 
eds, children’s wardrobes, Rapp’s gold pens, mantillas, 
and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to economy, 
as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded by 
express to any part of the country. For the last, dis- 
tinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expendi- 
ture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be ac- 
countable for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompa- 
nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 
Dress goods from Levy’s or Evans & Co.’s; cloaks, man- 
tillas, or talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New 
York; bonnets from T. White & Co.’s; jewelry from 
Warden’s or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will be 
taken back. When the goods are sent, the transaction 
must be considered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE 
FOR OCTOBER. 


Fig. 1—Dress of black moire with three flounces, 
edged by a deep pattern in Marie Louise blue, finished by 
a double ruche of ribbon to correspond. Opera cloak of 
white cashmere with blue bands tocorrespond. Bonnet 
of black lace, with a light plume of blue at the right. The 
whole dress is well suited for a concert or opera. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of pearl-colored reps silk. Single skirt 
without flounces, trimmed by ruches of ribbon, the same 
shade placed at graduated distances. The basque is 
trimmed to correspond. Sleeves in three fulls: wide 
undersleeves. Bonnet of gray silk, mixed with black 
lace, and velvet; full ruche of white inside the brim, tied 
with violet and black ribbon. This is an elegant cos- 
tume for second mourning. 

Fig. 3.—Walking-dress of fawn-colored chally, the 
skirt in three flounces, with rows of narrow velvet rib- 
bon; close basque, trimmed to correspond. Purple 
velvet talma, embroidered in squares. Bonnet of maize- 
colored silk, quadrilled by narrow black velvet ribbon. 

Fig. 4.—Birthday party dress, fur a little girl. Pink 
cashmere or chally, trimmed with ribbon in ruches, and 
butterfly bows. Wide sleeves and pantalettes in English 
embroidery. 


PLATE OF LIGINERIE. 
(See Plate in Front.) 


Fig. 1.—Brete!les of lace intended fur evening or din- 
ner dress. There is first a net foundation with loops 
of insertion finished by an edging. Threugh this is 
drawn a@ blue satin ribbon made quite flat, ending in a 
girdle bow. The ribbon can of course be varied to suit 
any colored dress. 

Fig. 2.— Breakfast cap of India muslin, embroidered 
at intervals. It is trimmed by a broad gauze ribbon, a 
flat bow on top, and lappele beneath the ear. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—Chemisette and undersleeve of printed 
linen, intended for travelling. It is an extremely neat 
style for a riding-habit as well. Frills of the same. 

Fig. 5.—Bretelle lace cape of Brussels handsomely 
trimmed with ribbon in rosettes and application. 
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MANTLES, 
(See page 293.) 


ACCORDING to promise in our last, we give two light 
mantles suitable for the month. 

Fig. 1.—The Marion may be made of habit or velvet 
cloth a single thickness. It is extremely youthful in 
shape and style, and trimmed with a broad velvet, 
satin, or galloon of a running pattern. It will be found 
a serviceable travelling wrap if not made too costly. 

Fig. 2.—The Nightingale is of moire and lace, violet 
or black. A broad band or yoke of the silk forms a 
shoulder piece on which is set a flounce of black lace in 
easy fulness. Below this comes a flounce of the silk 
put on in square, hollow plaits, which is in turn fol- 
lowed by lace set on & net foundation. This is light, 
graceful, and very stylish. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILA- 
DELPHIA FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


Our illustrations this month are so full as to give an 
excellent idea of the prevailing novelties without much 
need of our accustomed chat. 
added, however, before the real change of the season 
takes place next month. 

It was supposed last autumn that the free use of 
narrow black velvet ribbon never could be exceeded; 
but the present is beyond all calculation. Dark fancy 
straws are interwoven with velvet and chenille. Velvet 
insertions are alternated with broad braids. Brims of 
straw or lace have silk crowns and curtains quadrilled 
or diced with narrow black velvet on brown, deep blue, 
green, mallow, and all rich deep shades for a founda- 
tion. Loops, tags, butterfly bows, rosettes, and even 
fringes of the same are used profusely on bonnets, 
dresses, and mantles. Fruit and flowers of rich au- 
tumnal hues, ribbons gayly embroidered or richly 
shaded, black lace, velvet, and silk are so interwoven 
in the manufacture of the bonnets we have seen in 
preparation that it is impossible to describe them faith- 
fully. 

As to dresses, skirts are still made very full, so that 
crinoline continues to be indispensable. 

Flounces maintain their vogue. As to the style of 
bodies, some are pointed without lappets, but the ma- 
jority still have them. There does not seem to be any 
intention to reject these appendages, but merely to 
modify their form. 

Sleeves are made rather short. Those with two puffs 
and a flounce are most often adopted. Some few sit 
close at top, forming large hollow plaits and spread out 
fan-shape at bottom. 

Thenumber of flounces on the skirts of dresses varies 
from five to three. Two only are very ungraceful, and 
no longer worn. 

One very deep flounce, with a head falling over it 
edged with guipure or fringe, would be preferable as a 
novelty and produces a better effect. 


Some few items may be 


Very pretty fancy trimmings are now put on the 
fronts of skirts. This fashion is at once elegant and 
distinguished. 

The bodies of light dresses for young married ladies 
are sometimes made low and nearly straight across. 
Over them is worn one of those graceful Louis XIII. or 
Marie Antoinette fichus, which we have several times 
described. Some are made of spotted tulle and trimmed 
with lace, others of plain muslin. Around the latter 
runs a simple puffing with a double head and having a 
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ribbon init. This is at once inexpensive and remark- 
able for freshness. 

In moire antique and the thicker silks, such as chi- 
nes, pompadours, and broad shaded stripes, no flounces 
should be used. These have the skirts exceedingly full, 
but without trimming. The bodies should be trimmed 
with rich silk fringe or black lace. 

Among the richest fall silks imported by Stewart, 
Levy, and others are taffetas with flounces especially 
designed for them. Those without flounces have gene- 
rally chinée or pompadour designs, or broad shaded and 
figured stripes. There is alsoa kind of lozenge pattern, 
often of two shades, which presents a very rich effect; 
silks with stripes and flowerets embroidered or chinée ; 
moire antiques; plaid silks; then some charming pat- 
terns, having flounces bordered with fringes woven in 
the stuff. 

For plain dresses, silks with stripes across are in 
great vogue. We also see some pretty poplins, either 
striped or plaided, droguets, clouded alpagas, and in 
short a host of fancy tissues in wool and silk, some 
striped, others clouded or checked. 

We give one or two styles of making up these dresses, 
that our readers may have a better idea of them. The 
first is of deep blue and black, a clouded stripe crossing 
the silk instead of running lengthwise, as has recently 
been the prevailing mode. The skirt is plain, full, and 
long; body high. The part forming the lappets comes 
down on the hips, and presents a rounded point behind. 
A berthe, a kind vf small shawl, coming down in a 
point before and round in the back, is put on the body. 
This berthe is trimmed with a ruche of blue ribbon No. 
4, as are also the lappets. The sleeves are plaited in 
wide hollow plaits to the elbow; between the plaits 
runs a ribbon ruche, then comes a small puffing put on 
separate, and the sleeve spreads very wide open at bot- 
tom in the shape of a fan. 

The second, of dark mallow silk, is high in the body, 
with a waistband and no lappets. Down the front of 
the body there are from top to bottom a great many 
rews of narrow velvet, figuring the letter V, that is, 
they are of graduated lengths. About the level of the 
knees there is a deep, net-headed fringe of a color to 
match; then, on each side of the skirt, and as far as the 
fringe only, there are velvet ornaments similar to those 
of the body, but in the shape of the letter A. The 
sleeves have two flounces at bottom, and as far as the 
elbow there are three rows of small slashes of a material 
like the dress. The flounces of the sleeves are covered 
with small Tom Thumb velvets in the saine manner as 
the other parts of the dress already mentioned. 

A third also of mallow-colored silk, a shade particu- 
larly fashionable this season, has seven narrow flounees 
set on in quillings. The corsage is high, and has a 
basque, finished with a narrow frill corresponding with 
the flounces. It has a small fichu, or pelerine, trimmed 
in the same style. The sleeves are tight and plain at 
the upper part of the arm, and edged with two quilled 
frills, above which are fixed bows of ribbon with long 
flowing ends. 

A dress of rich green silk, of a peculiarly rich and 
brilliant tint, distinguished by the name of Azof green, 
has been made. On the skirt there are three broad 
flounces of black guipure, each headed by a ruche of 
Azof green ribbon. This dress has been made with two 
corsages—the one high, and the other low. The high 
corsage has a fichu Antoinette of black guipure, and the 
low corsage has a square berthe of the same. 

FASHION. 











































































































GENTLEMAN’S COMFORTER. 


(See description.) 
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THE VICTORIA. 


THE CRIMEA. 
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THE MORESCO. 


[From the establishment of G. Bropre, 61 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Vorert, from actual 
articles of costume. ] 


THe coup d’ail of this atricle is very effective. The drawing represents one of grayish drab cloth, orna- 
mented with black velvet, and a novel character of button, composed of circle of moire antique surrounded 
by a ring of velvet. Fancy drops also adorn the cape. The sleeve is folded in three plaits, each buttoned at 
the top of the arm. The back of this cloak corresponds exactly with the front; it has no plaits, but falls full, 
as gracefulness requires, without a redundancy of drapery. Made in moires, satins, or velvets, this style pre- 
sents a yet more elegant appearance than cloth. Its comfort, if possible, surpasses its beauty. 
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THE VALENCIA. 


[From the establishment of G. Bropre, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Voret, from actual 
articles of eostume.] 


WE take no small degree of pleasure in laying before our readers two such beautiful modes as our pages 
present this month. 

The Valencia, as above, of gray cloth, trimmed with a very showy and new style of passementerie—it is 
a black velvet, with tassels of gray silk fringe, and a ribbed heading wrought within the body of the ribbon, 
The cape is semicircular, pointed, as is shown in front; the back, which is set full, without plaits, into a yoke, 
is gathered in ample drapery over the arms, forming circular flaps. 
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